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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

The training of Teachers for our post-war schools is a 
problem of such great and urgent importance that we 
have decided to bring out a Series dealing with the 
various aspects of this question. 

We propose to include studies on modern theories and 
up-to-date techniques of teaching and on the training of 
teachers in all the varied branches of knowledge that 
should provide foir the needs of a community whose 
entire educational system needs complete and rational 
overhaul. 

We shall include in this Series only work by highly 
competent authors who have a distinct contribution to 
make towards the cause we wish to serve, and we 
believe that though the expansion of the Series will be 
slow, its appeal will be wide and its effects sure. 
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INTRODUCTION 


F I were asked to sum up in a sentence the weakness 
of our present educational system in India I should 
say that, generally speaking, its effect is to mk&e pupils 
imitative rather than creative. By this I mean that 
from Primary classes up to University classes, students 
are trained to assimilate passively, and are given few 
opportunities and little encouragement to express them- 
selves actively. The main emphasis of our whole system 
is on giving knowledge rather than on the development 
of the personality through activities of various kinds, 
physical, mental and spiritual. We have an outstand- 
ing example of this in the sphere of moral and religious 
instruction. All our emphasis is on instruction, and 
practically no attention is given to providing opportmli- 
ties for carrying out the instruction in everyday life. 

There are various elements in the situation which 
contribute to this state of affairs, and which must be 
changed or eliminated if we are to have an education 
which can rightly be termed ‘ creative ’, and which will 
produce the type of citizen required if men and women 
are successfully to live a democratic life. 

1. In our present system there is a lack of freedom, 
and of opportunity, for showing initiative. This is true 
of schools, teachers and pupils. Departmental control 
is too rigid, and this results in teachers being unwilling 
to give children in school the necessary freedom for 
expression, and for developing along lines suited to 
them. 
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2. Our system is one which emphasizes mass pro* 
duction rather than the development of the individuaU 
This is accentuated by the large classes found in almost 
every school. No real education can be given when a 
teacher is required to ‘teach * a class of fifty pupils. 

3. Eor this reason there is a lack of a right person- 
al relationship between officers and teachers, and bet- 
ween teachers and pupils. 

4. The external examination system, as we have it, 
strengthens the tendency to imitation and passive 
assimilation of knowledge. It need not do so, but certain- 
ly acts against all creative effort, as things are at 
present. 

5. Our educational system is still far too subject- 
centred and not sufficiently child-centred. Curricula are 
determined too much according to oui ideas of what we 
think will be useful to the child in later life, rather 
than according to what will enable the child to live a 
full life at the particular stage he has reached. And 
judged even by the criterion of usefulness for later life, a 
considerable amount of what is taught the child is of 
no value. 

6. Insufficient stress 'is laid on knowledge of 
child nature, and on right methods of dealing with 
children, apart from methods of presenting subjects. 
This is but another aspect of the fact that our education 
is not child-centred. 

7. This is to some extent the result of insuffioient 
or bad training of teachers, and of lack of care in* select- 
ing suitable people for the teaching profession. 

8. As pointed out many years ago by Mr. Mayhew 
in his book The Education of India (Faber), education in 
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India is too narrowly vocational. Secondary education 
leads almost exclusively to a narrow group of professions; 
what we term ‘ white collar * jobs. It is not related to the 
ordinary life of the overwhelming majority of those who 
get the chance to avail themselves of it. 

9. This is largely due to the fact that secondary 
education is most unfortunately dominated, by the 
University through the Matriculation examination. One 
of the reforms most urgently needed is to free secondary 
education from the domination of the University and, 
incidentally, the reform of the University itself. 

10. Apart from defects in the quality of education 
in India, it is distressingly defective in quantity. No 
teal attempt has been made to give every boy and girl a 
chance to be educated. 

One could go on multiplying weaknesses but enough 
has been said to indicate the main lines along which 
reform most come. We cannot, of course, simply scrap 
all that exists at present' and build up an entirely new 
system. Nor is there any need to do so. 

Every one will welcome the report of the Central 
Advisory Board. If its recommendations are carried out, 
a great deal will be accomplished on the administrative 
side, in connection with the type of schools needed, and, 
particularly,in greatly extending the quantity of education. 
It thus marks a great step forward. But the success of 
the scheme outlined in the report depends finally, as does 
everything in education, on the quality and aims of the 
po*t fnnTiftl of the educational system, that is, the adminis* 
trators and teachers. We may provide better schools, 
smaller classes, more freedom, a better curriculum. All 
these are essential for progress. But administrator and 
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teacher must know what they are aiming at, and must 
have some idea of how to achieve their purposes. Hence, 
especially at this time of transition, a consideration of a 
creative education which shall produce true citizens of a 
democracy, and of the measures necessary to improve 
the quality of our education, so that it no longer produces 
thoi^e wliJvftre simply imitative and assimilative, ■'S of 
great importance. 

The making of any such change will mean a new 
orientation in the thinking and practice of teacher and 
administrator. It will not mean giving up all that has 
come down from the past. But it will mean a return to 
some values, such as that of a close personal relationship 
between pupils and teachers, and between teachers and 
officials, which have been recognized in the past but 
have now been lost sight of. It will mean keeping certain 
elements of education, such as the givftig of knowledge, 
in.their right place, and not allowing them to usurp the 
whole of the- picture, as they are apt to do at present. 
It will mean, in many cases, the introduction of new 
elements, particularly in connection with discipline and 
teachers’ dealings with pupils, and the training of the 
emotions. It will mean experiment along many different 
lines. But we must have a definite idea of our goal and 
of the type of education we are going to give, and of why 
we are giving it. Hence, the importance, at the present 
juncture, of a consideration of a creative type of educa- 
tion which will be a foundation for the democratic way 
of living. 

Needless to say, such an education must be for all ; 
for girls as well as for boys. All that is urged in the pages 
that follow applies just as much to girls as to boys. It is 
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a mistake to treat girls’ education as a separate subject. 
The girls of India must be catered for by a national 
system just as boys are. There will be certain places, 
such as in the content of craftwork, and in physical 
educition, where the work done by girls will differ from 
that done by boys, but all the main principles of a creative 
education are equally valid for girls and boys..Spieth«r 
it be in creative administration, in the type of school, 
in the relationship between teacher and taught, in the 
qualities of a creative teacher, the principles involved 
apply to both boys' and girls’ education. This is why 
the Central Advisory Board have not differentiated 
between boys’ and girls’ education in their report. 

‘ The past tendency to treat girls’ and women’s educa- 
tion as a problem of its own — it still enjoys a chapter to 
itself in many Provincial education reports — has dis- 
tracted attention fiom the fact that in any modern 
community it is even more important for the mothers* 
to be educated than the fathers, and that consequently 
all educational facilities, mutatis mutandis — and - the 
differences are by no means so fundamental as the 
old-fashioned imagine— should be equally available 
for both sexes. It is therefore assumed in the following 
pages that whatever is needed for boys and men, not less 
will be required for girls and women. This may ev^ 
apply to Technical Education not many years hence.’ ^ 


' Report of the Central Advisory Board of Edncatioa, p. 4. 




CHAPTER I 

THE MEANING OF CREATIVE EDUCATION 
A. What is Creative Education? 

of the ideals which is very much to th'^terefr(&t 
in all modern thinking is the ideal of freedom. 
Particularly in India is freedom the basic element in most 
•of the thinking that is being done on political problems. 
While men may disagree on what freedom will mean, 
and on what they will be able to do with freedom, yet the 
•desire for freedom is the common ground on which, until 
we begin to define it exactly, all meet. But usually 
freedom is thought of purely along political lines. It is 
-certainly true that political freedom is the first necessity 
for progress. Yet *it is only the first step. We cannot 
maintain a free society or a free state simply by polith- 
•cal means and institutions. Mere political freedom 
may mean and, in fact, all too often does mean, 
nothing but freedom for one class in the state to 
dominate and exploit the rest of the people in the 
• community. The character of a community depends on 
the character of the individual members of that commu- 
nity. Beal freedom in a community is the result of the way 
in which the members of that community act and live. 
This, in turn, depends very largely on the way in which 
rthe juembers of the community are educated as they 
grow up, using the word ‘ educated ’ in its fullest sense. 
In order to build a free society in India, which will be 
able to mate the best use of political freedom, the educa- 
tion given those who are the coming Indian citizens 
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must be planned along right linee. This is the great- 
question which confronts as today in connection witb 
education in India. How are, we going to develop and 
create the type of citizen, from the youth of today, who 
will be a worthy member of the free India of tomorrow^^ 
and who, moreover, will do his share in creating that- 
free luhian society ? 

Many and varied have been the definitions of education. 
In all of them is some measure of truth. In all' 
definitions worth the name, the development of the 
individual is set forth, explicitly or implicitly. But 
what is sometimes lost sight of, or at least does not get- 
the emphasis that it should get, is the essential fact that 
whatever is done for the individual, or by him for 
himself, should have a purpose, a purpose that is outside 
and greater than himself, but to which his individual 
life is vitally related. 

r That purpose can be expressed in various ways. It 
is implied ip the idea of education for citizenship, in the 
religious idea that to save one’s life one must lose it, in 
the general idea of service of one’s fellowmen. The 
individual lives in, and develops through, society. 
Without the community of his fellows he is, and 
can be, nothing. At the same tim e, the coi^unity 
depends on the indivi dual, and on the contribution he 
inakes to the common life. Each needs the other. Each 
is belpless without the othei^ The individhal finds his ~ 
great purpose of life in servicT of the community in one 
form or another. The community finds its purpose in. 
the development of the individual. Each exists for the 
other. The progress of the communi ty is reflected in 
progress in the lives of the individuals composing that. 
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icomnmnity. The progress in the lives of individnals is 
cedected in the progress of the community. Education, 
then, must be as much concerned with the community 
as wi£h the individual. It is not enough for the educa- 
tor to conSne himself to the individual, though this must 
be liis first task. Even then, what he is dealingJ{|{ith it 
not an individual in a vacuum. It is an individual in 
society. But the educator has also to concern himself 
with the purpose in life of the individual, and with the 
reaction of the community and society on the individual. 
Disregard of these two latter tasks, and concentration 
simply on the first, will result in disaster. 

When we speak of creative education then, we are 
trying to keep in view these three tasks of the educator. 
They are, firstly, the harmonious development of the 
individual’s personality so as to enable him to use all the 
powers with which he has been endowed, powers of 
tbody, mind and spirit. Particularly will he try to guide 
development along the positive lines of the love sentiments, 
and of creative and constructive work. This means that 
Ihe growing child will be helped gradually to develop a 
love for, and interest in, the higher things of life, so that 
the centres of interest in his life will be objects worthy 
of his devotion. The educator will try tn ^^Ip him to 
develop love of truth, true patriotisim , love of learning and 
;a desire for exact knowledge, sympathy fo r others and an 
interest in what others do,'3~passioh for justice, love of 
goodndiss ^and of the beautifu l^ physical and m oral, and a 
desire to work for righteousn^s in all spheres of life. 
Secondly, the educator must strive for the development 
in the individual of a realization of a great purpose for 
liis lii|^, a purpose outside himself, of a realization oi hia 
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relation to society and all the implications of this, thus in* 
tegrating his powers and desires and giving them a focus ; 
in a word, enabling the individual to relate himself in a 
practical way to society. This involves helping the indi- 
vidual to learn how to live and work with others ; to 
understand that every right implies a duty; to train him- 
self to be ready and willing to undertake responsibility, 
first in small matters, then in bigger ones ; to form habits 
of service and co-operation, and, particularly, to develop 
the co-operative spirit and technique. Thirdly, the edu- 
cator must strive to develop persons who will not be the 
victims of their environment, but will react positively and 
creatively to that environment, revolutionizing it, and 
who will do their share in creating a new earth ; who 
will be apostles of a new age, thus carrying on the 
creative work of God in society. 

, The aim of a creative education is to chq.nge 
society, not by force or by legislation or by propaganda 
3(in the bad sense), but by sending out into society indivi- 
duals with creative personalities and high purposes, who 
will, by their activities, create a new political, economic 
and social system. 

History gives us many examples of those who, sum- 
ming up in themselves the tendencies of the times, yet 
added that spark of drive .ai^d creative inspiration which 
enabled them to, as we say, change the course of history. 
It is impossible to deny that, however much such perso- 
nalities may have owed to the community in which* they 
lived, and however much they may have been the product 
of the forces at work in the social milieu of their times,, 
they yet supplied that extra creative power wd initiative- 
which bring change and progress. 
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Sometimes such people are prophets, declaring revola* 
tionary ' ideas. Sometimes they are men of action. 
Sometimes they are a combination of prophet and man of 
action. Inevitably they are, to a greater or less degree, 
heretics in different spheres of human thought and action. 
But as we look back over the course of histei^ we dkn 
see that periods of progress coincide with the emergence 
of such personalities. We may not always know their 
names. We do not know the name of the first man to 
use a wheel, or of the first man to plant grains of wheat. 
The location of the invention of the mariner’s compass is 
disputed. We do know* the names of numbers wbo have 
been responsible for change in human life. We have, for 
example, the founders of the great religions : Buddha, 
Christ, Mohammed, Guru Nanak. We see the same part 
played by men of sdence ; Galileo, Newton, James Watt, 
Einstein, Marconi, to name only a few. We find 
philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, having the 
same determinative influence on history. We have the 
living example of Mr. Gandhi in India in our own day. 
But, known or unknown, it is the creative genius of men 
and women, down through the ages, which has kept man 
on his upward path, for it is by the use of this power 
that man carries on the work of the Great Creator of 
all things. God’s work of creation was not finished at 
any one period in time. It is continually going on, and 
going on along many lines. God uses man when he is 
willing (o co-operate. And in such co-operation man 
comes nearer his Creator than at any other time, or in any 
other activity. 

Qnite often great creative personalities have developed 
and ^merged in spite of, and not because of, the formal 
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education they may have received. But the type of 
education we need for the future, and especially for the 
successful working of real democracy, is one which will 
encourage the development of creative personalities, 
Which will produce creative prophets and men of action 
who shfr^be able to mould and shape their environment 
into something better than it was when they started 
work. We need an education which will encourage 
the development of the creative and constructive powers 
in every single person in the community. Naturally we 
do not expect every child born into the world to be a 
creative genius. But every normal child has some 
creative and constructive powers, however weak they may 
be. If a truly creative education is given, those who 
have it in them to be creative geniuses will receive a 
training which will enhance their powers, and give them 
direction and guidance. And every child will be enabled 
to use, to the extent of which he is capable, the creative 
powers with which he has been endowed. Thus be will 
be enabled to do his share in carrying on the work of 
creation, whether it be of a new society, a new attitude to 
life, a new machine, a new poem or a new box. This is 
what we mean by creative education. 

A new society can be created only by men and women. 
It is men and women who are creative, not legislation or 
institutions or government departments. It is also true 
that creative individuals can be developed only through 
personal relationships. Education has been defined as 
encouragement. It is an encouragement that rises from 
a relation of friradship between teacher and taught. 
It is axiomatic tiiat without this friendly, encouraging 
sMationslrip we cannot have true creative educejiion. 
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liove is the great creative force ; not love in the weak 
sentimental sense, but love in the sense of all that is 
positive, enduring, patient, tolerant, inspiring, sacrificing, 
and Creative. Now love is the result of a personal 
relationship. Hence creative education must be an 
education founded on personal relationships. 

One of the great weaknesses of present-day education 
in this country, from primary school to college, is that 
the importance of this personal relationship is not 
realized; or, if realized, has no practical effect given to it. 
We have classes so large that it is impossible for the 
teacher to have more than a very superficial knowledge 
of his children. The individual pupil and teacher are 
lost sight of amid piles of papers and files and returns 
and reports, with ever-increasing rules and regulations, 
and the general mechanism of education departments. 
Everything becomes a matter of red tape, and, save in 
exceptional cases, the personal element is altogether lost* 
sight of. The aim is a soulless efficiency which is never 
achieved. Large numbers of clerks earn their living by 
finding some fault or other with everything that is done, 
whether the fault be serious or petty. The result is 
that the unfortunate teacher loses all hope of ever 
satisfying his task -masters, and sinks to the same level 
of deadness as that of the files and their high priests. 
But the loss of personal touch is fatal for any education 
which hopes to be creative. If we wish to have an 
education which will produce creative citizens for the 
future wb must restore the personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil, and between the teacher and his 
superior officers in departments. 

A creative education is one by means of which 
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indiyidaals are trained to use all the powers of the 
personality to the best advantage in any situation in 
which they Uiay find themselves. The product of a 
creative education will react actively to his environment 
rather than passively.' He is out' to mould his environ* 
m^nt r^Jiljer than to allow his environment to mould 
him. Creative education is the education which enables 
the individual to act, and not simply to feel or to form 
intentions. A typical product of our present type of 
education was the lawyer, who, when pressed to pay a 
bill outstanding for over a year, protested indignantly, 
* But I had a mind to pay it, * and seemed to think that 
nothing more need be done about it. Having a mind to 
do a thing is considered to be equivalent to doing it. 
Hence the lack of progress, and the general deadness 
among so many of the so-calle^ educated classes. 
Creative education is one which enables those who have 

a 

received it to act, and to act decisively. 

Grant us the will to fashion as we feel. 

Grant us the strength to labour as we know. 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel. 
To strike the blow. 

Knowledge we ask not — knowledge Thou hast lent. 
But*, Lord the will — there lies our bitter need. 

Give us to build above the deep intent, 

The deed, the deed.’ 

It is the aim ' of creative education to produce those 
who * build the deed.’ 

Iqbal has forcibly expressed the same thoughl. 

The pith of life is contained in action. 

To delight in creation is the law of Life. 

* DrinkwKter : ‘Prayer.’ ^ 
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Arise and create a new world ! 

Wrap thyself in flames, be an Abraham ! 

To comply with this world which does not favour 
thy purposes 

Is to fling away thy buckler on the field of battle. 
The man of strong character who is master .of 
himself 

Will find Fortune complaisant. 

If the world does not comply with his humour. 

He will try the hazard of war with Heaven ; 

He will dig up the foundations of the universe 

And cast its atoms into a new mould 

By his own strength he will produce 
A new world which will do his pleasure.^ 

Such is the stirring call to action sounded by the 
great poet of the Ft^jab. This is the call which comes 
to India today for a creative education. 

In studying creative education we have to remembdr 
that life is a whole. We cannot divide it into compart- 
ments and hope to keep in touch with reality. We may 
study and discuss certain aspects of life separately. But 
in real life there is no' such division or separation, and 
even in thought and discussion we have always to be 
careful to remember that our divisions have jno corre- 
sponding divisions in reality. 

Thus we speak of body, of mind, of spirit. But in real 
life there are no such separate entities. There is a per- 
sopiaiiity which is body-mind-spirit. Without any one of 
these v^e cannot have a personality. We may imagine 
one, but so far as the real world is concerned we have no 

^ Iqbal: 'The Secrets of the Self’, lines 1019-1030. 1033£f. 
(quoted by W. C. Smith In Modem Islam in India, p. 1^, Minerva.) 
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experience of one where any of these constituents is 
missing. Whatever may exist after the dissolution of the 
body, it is not what we call a person in this world. In 
the same way we divide things into two cla'sses; 
material and non-material. This again is a false distinc* 
tipn inj , B9 far as it makes us think of life as made up of 
two entirely separate types of experience. Here again 
life is a whole. What we call material and non-material 
are so inextricably bound up with each other that in real 
life we cannot separate them. We use the words 
material and spiritual to indicate differences in a scale of 
values, and because of this we are apt to think of material 
and non-material as standing for two entirely different 
orders of experience. This leads us to make an entirely 
false distinction in life and experience which has no rela- 
tion to reality. 

Food, we say, is material. To be concerned with 
getting food is termed materialistic as contrasted with 
saying prayers, which is termed a spiritual experience. 
But food is material simply because it is a type of thing 
we can see and handle. What we do with food, the way 
we react to it, is a matter for the life as a whole. To use 
ordinary terminology, the giving of food to others may be 
a 'spiritual* act. The way we procure our food will 
certainly have a ' spiritual ’ effect. Our attitude to the 
system under which we work in order to get our food is 
a 'spiritual* one. Thus in reality materialistic and 
spiritual or non-materialistic, are simply words to describe 
way in which we react to the various expetibnces of 
life, and use our environment. 

When a person makes a box he is dealing with what 
vre call material thing, ' wood.* But whether his 
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action is ‘ materialistic ’ or ' spiritual ’ depends not on 
the nature of the particular part of his environment with 
which he is dealing, that is, on whether it is some- 
thing which can be handled and seen, or on whether it 
is invisible and intangible. How we characterize his 
action depends on his motive and purpose. Making a box 
may be a * spiritual * exercise of the powers of ^e 
personality or it may be a ‘ materialistic ’ one. Any 
attempt to divide life up into two parts or compartments, 
according to the objects with which we are concerned, 
simply results in a dualism which is unreal and destruc- 
tive of all progress. We have, in the Lord’s Prayer, put 
together, ‘ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven,' 
and ‘ Give ns this day our daily bread ; ’ a sure sign 
that in the mind of the Founder of Christianity the 
so-called ' material ’ could not be separated from the 
so-called ' spiritual.’ Any education which is to be 
creative must implicitly and explicitly recognize this 
wholUnesB of life, and the impossibility of dividing life in- 
to a false dualism, if real progress is to be attained. 

This is not to say that all things in life are of equal 
value. When the words material and spiritual, that is, 
non-material, are used, this is often what is at the back 
of the minds of those using them. The various activities 
of life will be graded consciously and unconsciously 
according to their estimated value to the person con- 
cerned. When we call a person materialistic, usually 
implying a condemnation, what we should mean is, not 
that material things as such are wrong or valueless, but 
simply that we consider that the person in question has 
a wrong scale of values, or that he fails to recognize the 
existence of experience which does exist. For it is just 
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as possible to go to one esireme as to the other. Life 
may become unreal and ineffective just as much by 
neglecting that part of experience dealing with the unseen 
and the intangible, as it does by neglecting that, part 
which deals with things we can see and handle. It is 
what we do with life that counts. Using the words in 
thbir or<^arily accepted sense, it is far more * spiritual ’ 
to be striving to change an economic system which causes 
men and women to be exploited and kept down than it is 
passively to spend time in studying sacred religious 
books, or in fanatically fanning the flames of religious 
communalism. 

Our present economic and social system is founded on 
a completely false scale of values. In fact, all sense of 
true values has been lost. Things, wealth and posses* 
sions are valued more than human beings. The task of 
creative education in bringing about a new system will 
be to give a sense of real value to life and its activities, 
and, further, to give those who go out to make a new 
world a scale of values which will ensure in the 
individual a right goal in life, and in the community a 
right treatment of the individual. 

This implies an ideal for life. We know that the 
strong life, the indomitable character, is that of a person 
who has an overmastering ideal which brings into its 
service, for its fulfilment, every power and desire of the 
personality. Such an ideal may work for good or for 
bad. This depends on the quality of the ideal. But the 
possession of such overmastering ideals is the exception, 
not the rule. It ought to be the rule. We see it in 
snch exceptional cases as Bam Mohan Boy, Sir Sayed 
Ahmed, Babhidranath Tagore, Mr. Guidhi. But it is 
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not commonly found among the ordinary run of people. 
Yet it should be one of the chief tasks, if not the main 
task, of education to bring young people to the position 
where they accept a worthy ideal for life, an ideal which 
will integrate the whole personality, and give strength 
and direction to the whole life. In so far as we are 
failing here in our education, we are failing ev^ywhdlre. 
No real creative work of value can be done by the torn 
■and conflict-ridden personality. A rudderless boat cannot, 
-except by pure chance, complete its appointed journey. 
It is the task, then, of a creative education to present to 
all the young people of the country an ideal which will 
give true value to life, and which will enable them to 
work out a scale of values and standards of life which 
will, in turn, enable them to use all their powers in 
the way, and for the purposes, intended for them by 
-God. 

‘ This generation then has a doable task : to create the 
new order, of which we are always speaking ; to guide 
the nation through one of the great social changes in its 
history ; but also to train human beings fit to live in the 
new order . . . New orders do not necessarily mean a gre&t 
•civilization, nor do improved social conditions inevita- 
bly make better human beings. Inhabitants of a slum 
moved into a modern housing estate may carry their old 
habits with them and spoil their new surroundings ; and 
we too may be unworthy tenants of an order however new 
«nd^ood. We have to transform a world with uncertain 
•standaids and vague values, with many virtues but no 
•clear philosophy of life, into one which knows how to 
refuse evil and choose good, clear in its aims, and there- 
fore in its judgments and action. It will not be done 
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merely by the extension of social services or the abolition 
of unemployment, important as these are, bat by a 
change of mind and heart. This will not come of itself, 
nor can it be left to chance. We must do what, in their 
different ways, Bussia, Germany and Italy have done 
already . . . They have been concerned after their 
ffiehion,.^ith what Plato calls the science of good and 
evil, though their idea of good and evil may be very far 
from the true one. We have not ; but unless we get a 
clear and right idea of good and evil, our new order will 
come to little, if it comes into being at all. It is a task 
for education in the widest sense, and needs first an 
educational system which will make it possible and next, 
within that system, an education which will achieve 
it.’» 

This was written for England. It applies with equal 

cogency to India. We need the ideal which will give ua 

this scale of values of good and evil. We need the edu< 

cation which will enable us to inculcate the ideal. We 
0 

believe that democracy supplies the ideal, and that 
creative education is the type of education which wilt 
enable us to put our ideal into practice. 

B. What is Democracy ? 

Democracy is a way of living. As such it is concerned 
with the whole of life. It is not simply a system of 
politics, a way of selecting representatives who shall 
gather together and talk and occasionally pass laws. 
Democracy is a system whereby the members of f, com> 
munity live together, so that each member can give the 

^Sir Siebard Livingstone : Education for a World Adrift, pp. 26-27, 
Cunbfidge Univnrrity Press. 
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maximum service to the commuaity, and the community 
can give the maximum service to each individual member. 
Democracy therefore involves not only a certain type of 
■politieal system but also a certain type of economic and 
isocial system. Democracy is a way of carrying on 
4it!d regulating the political, economic and^ social 
life of a community. The reason that so f^RMn tile 
world, with the possible exception of Russia, we have not 
•seen anything approaching real democracy, is that it has 
always been thought to have to do simply with politics, 
and has not been recognized as a way of life, and therefore 
as having quite as much to do with economic and social 
life as with politics. We have had a limited amount of 
political democracy but little attempt, except in Russia, 
at economic and social democracy. But without these 
there can be no democracy in any real sense of the term. 

It is because of 'this that I say that we have a closer 
■approach to real democracy in Russia than, say, in 
America, surprising though this may seem to some. It 
may be admitted that in some respects America is more 
■democratic on the purely political side, although the 
rigid two party-system in America severely limits political 
democracy in that country. The modern road from log 
cabin to White House must be via either the Democratic 
or the Republican party. 

But however superior we may think the American or 
the British political system to be to that of Russia, it is 
wheii we come to the economic and social aspects of 
■democracy that we see how Russia has progressed beyond 
the capitalist countries. And we must remember that 
political democracy is of no value unless it goes hand in 
hand with economic and social democracy, issuing in 
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economic and social equality and freedom. The treatment- 
of the negro is an acid test of American democracy from 
which it comes out badly. Can a negro become President 
of the United States ? As long as he cannot and as 'long 
as the colour bar runs through American life as it does,. 
Americov cannot claim to have true democracy. This 
same colour bar ruins attempts at establishing democracy 
in South Africa. 

Now in Russia there is no colour bar and no colour 
feeling. Nor is there any racial discrimination ancL 
feeling' against Jews and Orientals. In America and 
Britain there are tremendous differences in income and 
in living conditions, which are reflected in social classes 
and distinctions of various kinds. Though in Russia 
there are differences in income, they are not to be 
compared with those found in the 'Wes^tern so-called demo- 
cracies nor are there any of the class distinctions and 
social gradations which are found in America, and in 
Britain. * In the sphere of economic life the Russian 
worker is a free man 'indeed compared with the workers 
in our capitalist lands.’ ' 

As a matter of fact, the countries which can claim to- 
rival Russian success in working out a democratic way 
of life are some of the smaller countries of the world,, 
particularly the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, and 
New .2iealand, which latter can boast a freedom from 
colour prejudice equal to that of Russia. 

This comparison has been made to emphasize the point 
that, when considering democracy, we have to think of 
more than politics. 


^ Sir Charles Trevelyan : Soviet Jlussia, p. 22, Victor Gollancz. 
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Democracy has been described in the well-known phrase, 

* government of the people, by the people, for the people.’ 
This means, in the first place, that every adult should have 
a share in the governing of the country ; that every adult 
should have his or her say in choosing those who are to 
do the work of government, whatever system o^^oosilig 
may be used. Under democracy the work of government 
can never be allowed to fall into the hands of one man, 
or into the hands of a small body of men, or even into 
the hands of one class in the community. Power, in a 
democracy, rests finally with the people as a whole. 
Besponsibility is from the top down. Those who govern 
are responsible in reality, and not only on paper, to the 
people as a whole, who have placed them in the positions 
they occupy, and can depose them from those positions 
when they are not satisfied with the way in which they 
are carrying out their duties. No system which does no^ 
measure up to these conditions can be called a political 
democracy. 

This implies that anyone in the community who has 
the lequisite ability, and the confidence of his fellows, 
can hold any position in the state. There are no barriers 
of race, colour, social caste, money, religion, sex or class 
which shall prevent any individual from doing the work 
for the government for which he is fitted. This sounds 
very idealistic, but this is the principle on which a 
political democracy works, however much it may be 
departed from in any so-called democracy which has so 
far come into being. This further implies that every 
individual of the community shall have the opportunity 
of getting the education which shall fit him to make the 
best use of his particular talents, and that lack ot 
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money shall in no case prevent any one from getting this 
•education. 

This is democracy from the political point of view. 
But, as has been pointed out, this, which is so often 
taken to be the whole of democracy, is but one aspect of 
a l^ue depjocracy. The second aspect of democracy is 
■economic democracy. In a true democracy, economic 
power, just like political power, will be in the hands of 
the people as a whole, and not in the hands of a few 
individuals or of a class. Democracy means production . 
for the people, by the people. This means, in short, that 
the community will be organized economically on a co- 
operative basis, and not on a competitive one. The 
economic projects undertaken by the members of the 
•community will not be undertaken for private profit, but 
for the profit of the community as a whole. This again 
may sound Utopian, but we have before us in the modern 
world an attempt to put this into practice, which has 
gone a long way towards success. In Russia the 
■competitive motive has been practically eliminated. The 
•economic system has been so revolutionized that each 
individual feels, in a very real way, that he has a share 
•in the country, that what he does for his country he is 
doing indirectly, through the benefit to the community 
as a whole, for himself, but that however humble a 
worker he may be, he is an integral part of the community. 
The means of production belong to the people and, when 
they fight, they fight for what is their own, not for what 
helongs to the 'government ’ or to a rich class*. This 
goes far to explain the extraordinary solidarity and 
resilience of .the Russian people in their recent times of 
'Crisis.- This is democracy in its economic aspect. The 
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means of production belong to the people, the co-operative 
principle is the basis of all work, and, most important 
perhaps from the point of view of the ordinary mortal, 
thej:e is work for everybody. 

This again, as in the case of political democracy, 
implies the giving of an education which shall fit every 
individual to take the place in the economic '*lfte of^c 
country to which he is entitled by the gifts with which 
he is endowed. In other words, each individual will get 
the training which is necessary to fit him for the parti- 
cular work he can do best. Again, a large order ; but this 
is the educational ideal towards which we must be 
working if we are to fulfil our ideal of a creative education. 

From the social point of view democracy means that 
there are no distinctions based on class, birth, or posses- 
sion of money. There will be equality of opportunity. 
No one will be barfed by lack of money from the chance 
to rise as far as his abilities will take him. These 
will be no social ‘ pull ’ ; no advancement because of 
belonging to this particular family or that particular 
community. Class and all the objectionable things 
connected with it will disappear. In a true democracy 
there should be no such thing as class. 

This means that the false distinction made between 
different kinds of work will disappear. At present the 
work that is looked on as respectable is that which 
brings in a lot of money, irrespective of whether the work 
in question be socially valuable to the community or not. 
Or efse it is the kind of work that can be done sitting at a 
desk without taking one’s coat off. These, from a demo- 
cratic point of view, are entirely false distinctions. The 
coolie, painfully carrying his load up &e hill for a mere 
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pittance, is eminently more respectable than the brewer 
sitting in his mansion and collecting his lacs of rupees. 
But India has too easily adopted the social standards and 
distinctions of the capitalist West. She has to return to 
something more like her own standards in this matter. 
Uijder ^mocracy at any rate, the respectability of work 
will be *l9etermined by its value to the community , and 
not by the amount of money it brings in, or by the ease 
with which it can be done. Under a true democracy 
there can be no place for the idle rich. Any such will 
occupy the lowest position on the social scale rather than 
the highest. 

Thus we see that democracy, in its full sense, means a 
way of living and of the organization of the community, 
which must be applied to all departments of life. It is a 
series of principles which apply to the whole of life. 

Let me state briefly what these prmciples are. 

Freedom. — Democracy means freedom for every 
member of' the community to achieve responsible man- 
hood and womanhood, freedom to develop to the fullest 
extent possible all the powers he or she possesses. Demo- 
cracy stands for a freedom which is opposed to all 
regimentation, freedom to think for oneself, freedom to 
express oneself, freedom to persuade others and to discuss 
with them all matters of life and work ; freedom, in a 
word, to be oneself and to develop oneself. This is 
conditioned by the limits set by the rights of the other 
members of the community. If one has freedopi to 
develop one’s own personality, that can never •be such 
licence as will preyenir etber members of the community 
from developixtfl^l^jf^j^A)^^ Since true develop- 
ment of the ptejcmafity^^Ki^)^ only as the individual 

is 
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lives in a community, so his freedom is conditioned by 
the claims of the community on him and by his duties to 
the community. But democracy recognizes that the best 
interests of the community lie in giving each individual 
member of the community all freedom to develop his 
particular powers and talents within these limiij^. 

Particularly does democracy stand for freedonHo think 
for oneself, and, as far as possible, to judge issues and 
questions for oneself. It is opposed to all attempts to 
have the thinking of the community done by ‘leaders,’ 
to all organizations or institutions which tend to make 
members of tJie community depend on the thinking of 
others. Democracy, therefore, is a way of organization 
■of the community which will always give freedom to 
minorities to exist and to meet, to express their views and 
’present them to others. A democratic community will 
always carefully guard minority opinion as a creative 
force in the social order. As Professor Gilbert Murray 
has said, the essential doctrine of democracy is that each 
man, as a free human soul, lives of his own free will in the 
service of the whole people. 

Democracy stands for freedom to create and to change. 
It stands for freedom to co-operate, especially to carry 
■out social and economic purposes. It is opposed to all 
conditions of life which deprive men and women of the 
right to a full and secure life as members of the commu- 
nity. 

Equality. — By equality in a democracy we mean that 
■every member of the community should have an equal 
chance of living a full life, and of exercising his powers. 
It does not mean, as is so often thought, that all men are 
to be kept at the one level or to have equal pay for their 
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work. Even in Buseia the principle of greater pay for 
greater service has been recognized. But it does mean 
equality of opportunity, opportunity to get the type of 
education best suited to the particular individual ; 
opportunity to have needed leisure and to be able to use 
that leisure profitably and suitably : opportunity for the 
ehjoym^ilt of culture, and for the full development of 
personality. It means equality in opportunities for work. 
Hence democracy is opposed to all class distinctions, 
whether based on birth or on wealth or on learning. 
Every kind of work and every profession will be open ta 
any who have the requisite gifts and talents which 
fi^^em for the work in question. 

Democracy does not say that all men are equal in 
their capacities, physical, intellectual, or moral ; but 
that they all count. They are equally members of the 
brotherhood. That is not in any scientific sense self* 
•evident. It is a belief, a faith. It asserts that what 
men have in common as being men, persons, moral 
beings,. matter so much, that, compared with it, their 
great and obvious differences are neither here nor 
there.’^ 

The principle of equality will show itself in the social,, 
economic and political spheres. Hence, in a democracy 
the ruling economic principle will be co-operation and 
not competition. In politics every member of the com- 
munity will have an equal say in the choosing of leaders,. 
«nd, as vtre have seen, an equal chance to express his 
.views and to discuss and criticize proposed measures and 
policies. Democracy means equality before the law. It 


A. D.‘Lindiay : I Believe in Democracy, p. 11, O.U.P. 
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is opposed to all special privileges and opportunities 
4or certain favourably placed individuals to get what is 
"denied to others. 

The Value of the Individual. — As we have seen, 
under a democratic system, the state or community exists 
for the good of the individual and the individu^ for ^e 
g[ood of the state. This means that under democracy 
"every individuali whatever his origin, colour or race, is 
valued as a person. His needs are met and his rights are 
respected. As far as possible nothing is done to infringe 
the rights of the personality, seeing that each personality 
is valued as an end in itself. Hence, in a democracy, the 
right of the individual to sufficient food and clothing, to 
a good education, to medical attention, to care in old age, 
will be recognized, and adequate arrangements made for 
each individual to, get his rights and, of course, to see 
that he also does his duty so that all other members of 
the community may get their rights also. But the so- 
called • right ’ to accumulate wealth, while others starve 
-or live on the verge of starvation, will not be recognized, 
simply because of the value placed on every member of 
4he community. 

Faith in the Common Man. — We cannot have a 
•democracy without this faith in the potentiality of the 
ordinary citizen. The foundation of a democracy is the 
faith that the ordinary common citizen can, if given the 
opportunity, work with others and for others as well as 
for himself and his immediate family ; that he is willing 
to give hnd take ; that he can, if properly educated, think 
and reason for himself, that he can profit by a suitable 
-education ; that he can be appealed to by high ideals. 
If we believe in democracy it means that we believe in the 
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ultimate reasonableness of men and women. It also' 
means that we believe that there can be progress in life 
and in conditions of living. There may be set-backs and 
reverses. But when we look at the process of history as 
a whole, we are convinced that, given the chance, the 
great nq^ss of mankind will strive for a better type of 
life than that which they are forced to live at a given 
time. 

Democracy is founded on the faith that there is in man 
that which will respond to a high appeal ; that the best 
defence against a bad idea is a good idea ; that truth 
appeals, and that the ordinary citizen is able to 
stand being told the truth. It is also founded on the faith 
that leaders will be produced from all ranks and condi- 
tions of men provided they are given the opportunities 
and the education to enable them to d.evelop their talents, 
^here is no need for a * leader’ or a ' governing’ class. 

Service.; — Every member of a democratic community 
has to realize that all he has and is, he owes to the com- 
munity. His object in life is, therefore, or should be, to 
serve the community. No democracy can be successful, no 
matter how good the organization, and no matter how care<- 
fully the economic, social and political arrangements are 
made, unless, underlying all, is the spirit of service of the 
community as a whole and of others as individuals. The 
blessings of freedom and equality carry with them an obli- 
gation, the obligation to extend those blessings to others. 
This is one reason why the spirit of competition can ’have 
no place in a democracy, but must be displaced by the 
spirit of co-operation. 

From all this there emerge for the person who wishes 
to educate for democracy the following essential beliefs. 
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1. The educator for democracy believea that envi- 
Tonment is more important than heredity. He will not 
belittle the influence of heredity. Unt he is convinced 
thatr environment, in the last resort, is of more impor- 
tance. He believes in the possibility of evolution as well 
tts of devolution. 

2. The educator for democracy believes t&ht every 
individual is different from every other individual, and 
needs, as far as possible, individual attention. He believes 
that, no matter how much children may get in the way of 
physical and mental endowment from their parents, they 
are different from their parents. A democratic educator 
cannot believe that under present conditions people are 
poor because they are stupid, or that poor people will 
necessarily have stupid children. He believes that there 
are talents to be found in all ranks of society. 

3. The d emocr atic educator b el ieves that everyo ne 
is capable o f ma king moral choices, of deciding whaWs, 
fane or false, good or b^id^ beautiml or i^ly. He beliey es. 
further th at all have the right to a freedom to choose. 

C. The Democratic Citizen 

In establishing in India any such social, economic 
and political system as has been briefly outlined, it is 
obvious that there are certain elements in the present 
system which will have to be combated tooth and nail. 
We shall deal with these in more detail in the next 
chapter.* But the future citizen must be one who has 
been trained to recognize and fight against the enemies of 
a democratic and creative society, and who has in him 
the qualities which will enable the society of which he 


See page 64 S. 
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is a part to be creative in a positive way. We must 
know, when trying to determine the type of education, 
w'e are going to give, the sort of person we hope will 
emerge from the educative process. Though we can do- 
this only in general terms, and though few may come up- 
to tile idpal we set before ourselves, yet it is very impor> 
tant thdc we should have such an ideal. We must know 
where we are trying to go. 

What sort of person, then, is the ideal citizen of a 
creative society ? 

1. A democratic citizen should be one who has. 
been trained to view the social, economic, and political- 
situation realistically a nd objectively. That is, he must 
have been started along the road towards a correct under* 
standing of the place and importance of the various forces 
and elements of modern life, such as ec 9 nomic competition, . 
nationalism, imperialism, commnnalism. He should have 
been trained to view life as an integrated whole so as to 
be able to 'appreciate to some extent the interaction 
of different types of experience. For example, he ought 
to understand the inseparability of body and mind, and 
of the big part played by what we call economic forces 
in modern life. In a word, he should be a person who 
bases his thinking and working on the knowledge that 
life is a whole. He should always be prepared to face up 
to reality, to life as it actually has to be lived in the 
world. 

2. The democratic citizen is one who has been 
trained to think and to feel for himself, to chdose for 
himself, and to act on his ideas. He should be on the 
road to achieving sincerity of life in thought, feeling, and 
action; a sincerity which will deliver him from evils such 
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46 totalitarianism in all shapes and forms, from prejndi- 
'Ces, colour or racial, and from a blind following of the 
<5rowd. 

3. The democratic citizen shonld be tolerant. He 
should have been trained in the art of living together, 
and in co-operation. He shonld have develojjied the 
sympathetic imagination which enables him to pat him- 
self in the place of others, and to understand the feelings 
and difficulties of others. The objects of his sympathy 
and tolerance will not be confined to those of his own 
community or country, but he will show the same sym- 
pathetic and tolerant attitude to those of other commu- 
nities and countries and races, and his general attitude to 
life will be the basis for a true internationalism. 

4. The democratic citizen is one who realizes that 
rights imply duties.* He should be willing to accept res- 
ponsibility, and to exercise whatever qualities o^ 
leadership he may possess in whatever sphere, however 
humble, he may be placed, 

5. The democratic citizen should be a person of 
•courage, prepared to stand for his convictions at all costs, 
against all odds and all comers. He should be adventurous, 
with a forward-looking mind, always willing to learn, 
always devoted to the truth wherever the search for it 
may lead him. 

6. A democratic citizen is one who has a true scale 
of values, who can see clearly and without prejudice, who 
can ] udge objectively, and so value the different experiences 

• of life correctly in relation to one another. This will 
enable him to be a true patriot, able to work for the true 
interests of his country, as a member of the world family 

• of nations. It will also enable him to be true to his 
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the right place. It will give him the truly religious 
attitude to life. Increasing sensitiveness means the edu- 
cation of conscience, and this means true progress, 

10. The democrat ic citizen is one who is dev oted 
to freed om and wh o has been trained to use freedom 
wisely and welL 

tlT The democrat is one who refuses to allow him- 
self to be conquered by his environment. He is one who- 
learns to understand his environment, its laws and 
working, so that he may use it and mould it. 

12. To sum up all that has been said, the democra- 
tic citizen is one who has the creative attitude to life in 
all its aspects and activities. The various qualities we 
have listed are simply ways in which the creative 
attitude will show itself in the life of the individual in 
his impacts on the community. It may be Utopian to 
hope to find all these qualities in tlieir fullness in any on^ 
individual, but such a person should be the goal at which 
our education aims in its work with the youth of the 
country. Only as it does so shall we have any chance of 
developing a true democracy in India. 

D. DeveiiOping the Creative Attitude to Life 

A creative education means putting the emphasis on 
construction rather than on destruction. We are some- 
times told that one of the innumerable instincts of man 
is an instinct for destruction. And, as one views the- 
worlh today, one might be pardoned for thinking not only 
that man has an instinctive tendency to destroy, 
but also that it is one of the strongest of such tendencies.. 
We all know that small children often seem to take 
a delight in pulling things to pieces and in destroying. 
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their playthings. Chiefly because of this has the sugges* 
tion been made that we inherit an instinctive tendency 
to destroy. 

I am inclined to think, however, that destruction, 
whether by grown-ups or by children, is not the result of 
iih^ funq^oning of any one particular instinctive tendency. 
It is a form of activity which may be the result of the 
functioning of any one of several tendencies. When 
A child takes a toy to pieces, as often as not the motive is 
curiosity ; the desire to see what is inside, to see how it 
is made or how it works. Sometimes destruction is the 
result of anger, of fear, of the desire to assert oneself. 
'Certainly the organized destruction with which adults 
■busy themselves is the result of several tendencies ; anger, 
fear, self-assertion, self-preservation. 

Destructive! activities in children r may often be the 
result of their being prevented, for some reason or another, 
from using in useful ways the instinctive urges to action 
with which they are filled. For instance, a boy will often 
■steal because of lack of that affection in the home which 
•encourages him to do useful constructive work. Bully- 
ing is often the result of a failure to supply opportunities 
for a useful exercise of bodily strength, or of similar 
treatment meted out to the * bully ’ by a still stronger 
-* bully.’ The vicious line of destructive work thus 
{perpetuates itself. Boys with nothing interesting to do 
will get into mischief and do damage to property. If a 
•child is not given opportunities for constructive and 
•{Useful activity, he will surely turn to destructive activity, 
■AS the opportunities for such activity are always present. 
And activity bf some kind he must have. 

We must admit, therefore, that, although there may be 
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no instinctive tendency to destroy, yet men and womens 
are very apt, as a matter of plain fact and experience,, 
to allow destruction to become for them an avenue along 
which their instinctive tendencies are expressed. We- 
find it all too easy to give ourselves up to orgies of 
v’estruction. When any mob of people collects and 
passions are aroused, destruction of something Vr some- 
one seems to be the direction in which all thoughts 
naturally turn. The line of least resistance is a destruc- 
tive one. We do not hear of a communal mob setting 
out to build a place of worship for themselves. Their 
thoughts are more likely to be directed to destroying the 
place of worship of someone else. 

One obvious reason for this is fear. We * naturally *■ 
want to destroy what we fear, be it a snake, a rival and 
possibly oppressive community, or a foreign nation. 
Everyone has the fundamental desire for security, and it 
often seems to us that the only way to ensure security is 
to destroy what we think is threatening that security, be 
it security of body, mind, or soul, of economic or of social 
position. There will be little constructive or creative work 
done by those whose lives are dominated by fear. 

The first task of a creative education then is to try to 
deal with fear. This cannot be done by schools or educa- 
tors alone. It must be a campaign of the whole community. 
The ensuring of reasonable security means a new economic 
system where all will be assured of reasonable means of 
sub^stence. The establishing of this is the task of the 
whole oommunity. But the whole weight of the school 
and of educators should be thrown on the side of those 
who are striving to bring in a system which will give.- 
economic security. 
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But as far as the individual child is concerned, there is 
much that the educator can do, if not to get rid of fear, at 
i^least to help the child to bring it under control. This is 
sot an easy task, but it is one of the main tasksi that 
^teachers are called on to undertake, if we are to lay the 
^foundations of a new world. We have to do all we can 

r *• 

'to'^devehSp courage in our pupils, to help them to face life 
-squarely and bravely, to understand their fears, to help 
them to cultivate that inner poise and harmony of persona- 
dity which will enable them to face danger and threats to 
!their security with calmness and judgment. This will 
^ave them from flying to destructive activities when that 
isecurity is threatened, whatever form the threats may 
:take, and no matter what part of life is threatened. 
-Oourage is one of the basic qualities in a creative life. 

But important as this dealing ^with fear is, it constitutes 
.a negative approach to our problem. Another most 
’important reason why we so easily fall to destroying, is 
dihat we have not been trained to construct or to take a 
pride in constructing and creating. We have not, from 
•babyhood, been given the opportunities to construct, so we 
have got into the habit of using our instinctive urges to 
Activity for purposes of destruction. If from babyhood 
onwards creating and constructing had a very much larger 
place in life than they usually do at present, we would be 
much more loath to destroy than we are. We easily 
acquiesce in destruction because we have not been in the 
habit of spending time and thought and energy in creation 
and construction. So that, if in school more time and 
attention were given to construction and creation, after 
school days ,were over less time and attention would bo 
^ven to destruction. 
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This is ialine witii the generally accepted theory of the 
sublimation of instinctive tendencies, and is especially 
relevant to the sublimating of that strong tendency, the 
sex instinct. Whether we postulate a' separate construe-^ 
tive instinctive tendency, or look on the desire to create 
-and construct as the expression of the working of the sex 
instinct, matters little. It is certain that in creation and 
-construction we find the most satisfying way of giving 
expression to this type of instinctive urge. It is a type of 
•activity which is satisfying to the highest and best in us, 
where we come nearest to our Creator, and which, as a 
result, will always appeal more to human beings than 
methods of expression for our desire for activity which 
result in destruction. Hence, the more encouragement 
we can give to children, from the very earliest years, to 
employ themselves in constructive activities, the more 
-chance there is of their developing along the best and 
highest lines, and the less chance there is of their being 
willing to allow themselves to take up purely destructive 
activities. The true development of the personality 
comes along the line of creative and constructive activity. 
When life becomes filled with constructive work, it be- 
comes a positive force, and the negative side — that is, 
•destructive desires — is relegated to the background. 

I. do not wish to lose sight of the fact that there are 
eccasions when destructive work is necessary. We often 
cannot build a new house until the litter and debris of an 
old broken-down one have been removed. It is often 
neoessar^ to destroy what exists now, in order that some- 
thing better may take its place. But when such 
destruction is carried out, the purpose is a construotive 
one. We are not destroying simply for the sake of 
2 
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destroying. Nor does the carrying out of snch destruction 
mean that destruction becomes the habitual activity of 
life. We all know the difference between constructive 
criticism and purely destructive criticism. The foiteer is 
the prelude to creative work. The latter leads nowhere* 
. This emphasis on creative activities in our education 
involves a radical change in our attitude to our children> 
in our treatment of them, in our methods of teaching, 
and in our attitude to life in general. It means that we 
must look on our pupils as persons who can do and make 
things for themselves, not as receptacles into which we 
are to pour knowledge. We have t& be careful to keep 
them supplied with material which they can use for 
making things. Bight through the school course we 
shall encourage creative work according to planned 
courses. Bight through their schooji life pupils will have 
the opportunities of working at crafts of various kinds, 
*of taking up hobbies, and, generally, of being active 
- in every subject, rather than passive. If the future 
is to hold any hope we must do all that we can to help 
our children to develop the creative and constructive 
attitude to life. 

It is easier to destroy than to create. Less thought is 
necessary. We do not have to struggle much with our 
environment when we set out to destroy. Destruction 
yields visible and tangible results in a very short time;. 
Creative building is a slow process needing a large 
measure of faith. It is always easier for us to act in line 
with the vestiges of the animal in us than in accordance 
with the Spirit of God in us. 

We all know how fatally easy it is to indulge in 
destructive criticism. And the tendency to indulge in 
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4ieBtractiye criticism seems to develop early. I remember 
once asking in onr school paper for suggestions from 
boys as to how the school could be improved. The 
xesponse we got was chiefly along the line of pointing out, 
with more or less pungency, what was wrong with the 
School. But we got little in the way of conEitructiye 
suggestions of what could be done to improv^hing*s. 
The criticisms we received were certainly directed, in most 
cases, at real weaknesses. But it was evident our boys 
were not being trained to think constructively. The line 
of least resistance is to diagnose the faults and short- 
comiugs of our neighbours. To think out and put into 
action constructive remedial measures, this is difficult 
and this means hard work. 

This failure to train pupils to think constructively is 
a general fault in pur present educational system and 
practice in India. We give, here and there, freedom for 
discussion and try to train pupils not to depend on the* 
thinking of others. But, usually we do not take the 
further step of training them to think constructively and 
creatively, and to act on what they think. 

A positive and creative attitude towards life calls for 
hard work, hard thinking, hard planning, sincere feeling 
and strong character. Boys and girls will develop the 
habits which are necessary for these, if from the earliest 
times in school they are accustomed to create and con* 
atruct. We may think it a far cry from the small boy 
in the first class making a model of a dog out of clay, to 
forming'a new society and a new world. But the small 
boy and his dog are the beginning of Iffie process, and. 
nnless that beginning is made at that time we shall 
never get onr new world. This type of work, if developed 
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and followed up, will result in schools producing those 
who are capable of making a creative and constructive 
contribution to the tasks of the future. 


CHAPTER II 

EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

A. Education: a Cbeativb Fobce in Society 

o^HEBE is no doubt that, given sufficient determination 
^ education and an educational system can be used tO’ 
change the society in which the educational system is in 
force. Education can be used to produce a system of 
government, a system of economics, ^different from that 
which exists. If a group, who have the power, have a 
definite idea of the type of society and community they 
^sh to develdp, then they will also have a definite idea 
of the type of individual necessary for this particular 
type of society. They will then be able to lay definite 
educational plans for producing this particular type of 
individual. Thus they can produce the society they want. 
It needs determination. It needs definite planning. It 
needs perseverance. It needs far-sightedness. But it can 
be done. The ideal may be a bad or a good one. But, 
bad or good, the ideal, if followed with sufiicieni 
tenacity and fanaticism, can be carried out. Of thi^ we 
have many examples in history. We have examples in 
our modem world. 

The Sparta:^ deliberately set out to cultivate a type of 
tate where physical fitness, physical strength,, and 
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military prowess were to be the ideal. All else was to be 
subordinated to these qualities. They knew what sort 
of individuals they needed if they were to have such a 
state; and so they framed their educational system with 
a view to producing such individuals. They success- 
fully used the schools to carry out the definite, purpose 
they had before them for their state. Wheltl I &y 
* they ’ I mean, of course, those in such positions in 
the state as had the necessary power to do what they 
wanted. 

Later the Jesuits at the time of the Counter-Beforma- 
tion did the same sort of thing. They had a definite aim 
ahead of them, and they realized that in order to carry 
out that aim and to save some of Europe for the Boman 
Catholic Church, they had to begin in the schools. They 
therefore worked oi^t a system of education designed to 
produce the type of individual who would give unswerving 
obedience without questioning, and who would be cap8^ 
ble, because of his devotion to the cause, of great self- 
sacrifice. They succeeded in making telling changes by 
their use of education. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, Prussia 
in particular, but Germany as a whole, set out to indoc- 
trinate her young people so that they would definitely 
become a people who were good followers. And they 
also succeeded. 

In England we had an educational system which had 
the effect of perpetuating class, and the system of society 
and government which is founded on class distinctions. 
This system was perhaps not deliberately and conscious- 
ly framed with that purpose in mind. Like so many 
tilings English, it just grew. But, nonetheless, the 
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which * giew ’ did have the effect, not of ohang> 
ing society, bat of determining its development along 
certain lines. It is now, when a different ideal for the 
social stractore is gaining ground, that it is being 
increasingly recognized that this type of education will 
not give, us what we want, and therefore it is being 
quhstionbd. It is not being questioned by those for 
whom it is still giving what they want. But it is being 
questioned by a large number who do not want the 
type of society for which the English public school 
system stands. And it is rightly recognized that if we 
want a new society we must have a new type of educa- 
tional system. 

We have today tbe outstanding examples of Fascism 
and Nazism and Communism using the schools and the 
education given, to produce the type of citizen needed to 
perpetuate the system of government and of society 
which those in power wish to see perpetuated. The Com- 
munists have probably recognized more clearly than 
the others the tremendous importance of education in 
this respect. But the other two were not far behind. In 
totalitarian countries a generation has grown up which 
not only knows nothing of the truth of democracy, but 
which, because of the education it has had, does not 
even wish to know anything about it. This is the real 
problem which faces the world now that Germany and 
Italy have been conquered, the re-education of whole 
countries so that they can once again see and think for 
themselves. No amount of victory in the field 'will get 
rid of a generation which has been trained to have one- 
track minds, and to disregard anything which runs 
ooimter to the philosophy of state and society which tbe 
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leaders in their particular country have prescribed for 
that country. 

But it should be noted that the type of society can be 
modified by a small group who have power, without the 
understanding of the rest of the members of the state as 
uo where they are being taken, or quite possibly ^ oppAsi* 
tion to the wishes of many who do see the trend of what 
is happening. This depends on the power, which those 
in positions of authority have, and on the perspicacity of 
the rest of the people. If, for some reason, the people of 
a community give too great power into the hands of an 
individual or of a group, then they put themsdves at the 
eventual mercy of those with power, precisely because 
this power can be used in matters of education to ensure 
that after a few years the numbers of those who support 
those in power wilhhave very greatly increased. Even- 
tually, if the leaders make a shrewd use of the schools* 
all opposition that counts for anything will disappear, 
especially if some crisis such as war intervenes. And 
this is exactly what we have seen in Germany. A devil- 
ish use of education has been made in Germany to 
produce an individual who shall support every measure 
which will destroy the individual, and make him an un- 
thinking cog in the state machine, with no soul of his 
own. The German leaders have used the individual to 
destroy the individual. 

If we are seeking to establish a new type of society or 
to cliaqge an old type of society, we have to do something 
with the individuals of which the society is made up. 
We can develop the individual, giving him free scope for 
the use of all his powers, and can enable him to develop 
those powers along the best lines. Or we can develop an 
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individual who is completely subservient to society. Or 
we can adopt a middle course, and so cleverly deal with 
the individual that, he learns to use only those powers 
vfhich will be useful in the accomplishment of our aim, 
taking care, at the same time, that other powers, such as 
that of thinking for oneself, atrophy. In other words, we 
can educate for freedom, for slavery, or for conformity. 

History, as we have seen, is very often made by indivi- 
duals. In Earn Mohan Boy, Gokhale, Tagore, Mahatma 
Gandhi we have men who have had a creative influence 
on the society in which they lived and worked. That 
society is essentially different from what it would have 
been had these men not lived and exerted the force of 
their personalities on it. However much they may owe 
to heredity and environment they each had an individual 
cneatiTe contribution to make which < was creative just 
because it was original and individual. The times do 
c^ forth the man who is needed. But it is equally true 
^at the man who is called forth changes the times, and 
datermines the methods of reform and progress which 
shall be used. 

This being so, if education is to be creative of a new 
society, and particularly if that society is to be a demo- 
cratic one, we mast pay attention to the individual. It 
is the individual person, in the last resort, who is creative. 
The individual, of course, in creative work, as in all else, 
depends on society. Butin the final issue, after allow- 
ing for all help received from others in all ways, it is*the 
individual who supplies the creative spark, however small 
or great that spark may be. It is by always keeping 
this truth well in mind that we can see how education 
can be a creative element in society. To create a new 
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society we need a new type of person who shall himself 
be creative, if even in only a small way, who shall have 
a creative attitude to life, and who shall have all his 
creative powers developed and encouraged. We need 
large numbers of such persons. Then we shall be in a 
position to achieve something which will lead jis to .the 
ideal we have before us. 

This is not to say that legislation and organization are 
useless. They are by no means so. But they are useless 
without the creative individual behind them and with 
them. Legislation and state organization are beyond the 
scope and function of education, though, as we shall see 
later, they are things which we have to take into account 
in any consideration of what education can do. But the 
helping of out children as they grow up to develop into 
creative personalities, who will make their creative influ- 
ence felt in society, is the work of education. The fact 
that schools and teachers have not been carrying out 
this most important task of education is probably the 
main reason why we still have so much of the slave 
mentality and the desire for conformity with us. 

One of our difficulties as educationalists and as social 
theorists is that we have very vague ideas of what we 
want. We hear a great deal about * democracy.’ But 
how many of those who use the word really understand 
what it means and all its implications ? In the same way 
we often hear people glibly say that a dictatorsbdp is 
what we need. But we can be quite sure that they have 
little teal idea of the effects of a dictatorship on the 
personalities of men and women. But the leaders in 
totalitarian states know exactly what they want. There 
is no va^eness or muddle in their thinking. Thus they 
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'*16 able to determine exactly the methods they are to use. 
The totalitarian knows exactly the type of citizen he wants 
to have in his state. He knows exactly what he wants 
him to do. His is no lip-service to totalitarianism. It is 
a cold, clear, albeit fanatical, devotion to a definite ideal. 

We p%y lip-service to our ideals, to democracy. Do 
we get ^hy farther ? Do we have definite ideas about the 
characteristics of a citizen of a democratic society? 
Unless we have thought these things out carefully how 
can we know what to do or what methods to use ? Unless 
we know where we are going, we cannot decide whether 
to use motor, train, steamer, or bullock-cart. The 
vagueness in the ideas of teachers as to what they require 
of democracy, and of what democracy requires of those 
who enjoy its blessings, results in a vagueness of aim in 
those who leave our schools, and in a vagueness of ideals 
which can be nothing short of disastrous when the test 
comes, and a life and death struggle eventuates between 
^ose who ddbire a new earth, and those who wish to 
keep the old one. Vagueness of aim and method can 
never result in real creativeness nor in the establishment 
of a new society. 

At the same time, it is true that, compared with the 
supporters of totalitarianism, the supporters of democracy 
are at a disadvantage in this respect. By the very 
nature of the two things, democracy and what it stands 
for are bound to be in some respects more 'vague and more 
difficult to define in plain terms than is totalitariamsm 
and what it stands for. Democracy is an adventdre. 

* The educational task of totalitarian societies is simple 
because the goal to be attained is clear and definite. 
The essence of democratic institutions is that, depending 
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on the wills of the individoals that make them up, they 
must be adaptable to ohanging demands. Democracy is an 
adventure ; it is always experimental. Totalitarianism is 
clea/out and logical and claims to know no compromises 
.... Democracies cannot escape the task of providing 
for the dissemination of those ideas upon which ^bili^y 
and survival must depend. They too must, through edu* 
cation, provide for the reproduction of the type. But if 
democracies are an adventure, they must at the same time 
develop and cultivate enlightenment and understanding in 
their citizens. Nor can they shrink from indoctrination. 
Bnt that indoctrination should be confined to transmit* 
ting faith in the ideals of freedom and a readiness to 
accept the methods of argument and discussion as a 
basis of social progress.’ * 

Under the Nazi government in Germany for example, 
education was completely subordinated to politics, and all 
education was carried on with a definite political purpose. 

*The openly declared aim of education from the primary 
school up to the universities is to produce Germans who 
believe in the most emphatic and exclusive sort of nation- 
alism and are the enemies of internationalism in any shape, 
whose ideals are those of the Prussian officer, who hold, 
with Bismarck, that the proper way to settle differences 
is not the Bound Table, but Blood and Iron. The State 
is everything, the individual is nothing, as Hitler is never 
tired of repeating. ' ^ 

When Hitler came to power in Germany all schools 
were purged of all teachers who were considered to be in 
any way unsound ; that is, opposed to the Nazi creed and 

* I L. Kandel : Education in the Modem World * (article la. 
Modem Trends in EdneoUon, p. 7, Whitcombe & Tombs.) 

'V. Ogilvie: Edneation nnder Hitler ,p. 8, Friends of Europe. 
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soethodB. Those who were chosen as teachers, got their 
positions, not because of fitness for the work or hsoanse 
<^f their ability to teach, but primarily because of their 
enthusiastic allegiance to Hitler and the Nazi Party.' The 
same principle was followed on the administrative side. 
P^itioal affinities with the Nazi Party were the deciding 
factor ^ determining whether a man should work in 
the Education Department. Thus in a short time it came 
about that the whole educational system was run by good 
Nazis. Since the aim was the definite one of producing 
a generation of good Nazis, this first step was extremely 
effective. 

* All pre-existing teachers' organizations have been 
dissolved to make way fox the National Socialist Teachers’ 
League. As in all other cases, this body is organized on 
the Leader principle in which all poyver is vested in the 
Leader’s right to appoint and dismiss officers at will, a 
power which lies, in this case, in the hands of the Minister 
of Education. The same Minister has withdrawn the 
right of all universities to appoint their own faculties, 
and centred this power in his own office. Candidates for 
professorships no longer have the right to give courses 
after passing the teachers ’ examinations and obtaining 
the right to teach, but are selected and appointed by the 
Minister if they prove to have a clean political record, 
to have been active in Nazi political organizations, and 
to have gone through the requisite periods of labour 
service, and, finally, after being politically quarantined in 
the newly created Academies for University L^turers 
for political training. 

' R. A. Bra&y : The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism, 
p. 110, ^UancE. 
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Teaching method and the corporate activities of the 
Echool were directed to the same end. Since mass regi- 
mentation was the object, every method which would 
encourage individual thinking was anathema. Every 
morning all pupils had to give the raised hand salute 
and say Heil Hitler, Deutschland uber Alles, and,the Nazi 
songs were sung by all classes every day. EvSlry 
ehildren learned a special saying for the week in praise of 
Nazism, and this they repeated every day through the 
week. Glass-rooms were decorated with pictures of Hitler 
and of other prominent Nazi leaders, and regular lessons 
were given on their lives. This sort of political teaching 
was started with children of seven and eight years of age. 

Beligious instruction was prostituted to the same end. 
Children were taught that Hitler was a second Jesus, 
but greater than the first ; that Hitler by his love of the 
:people and by his self-sacrifice reminded them most 
strongly of Jesus ; that Goering, Goebels, and the othOrs 
reminded them of the twelve disciples. 

Other subjects were similarly dealt with. ‘ To these 
•ends every subject of instruction must be turned. Art 
must work people up to patriotic passion; as Dr. 
Hartnacke, speaking for the Saxon Ministry of Educa- 
tion, said “ Art must advise, admonish, incite to national 
passion." Literature is to be purely patriotic and books 
which treat of peace and international understanding ate 
not allowed even in private hands. Herr Hitler himself 
declared that the young are to be taught history in such 
a way that they shall above all things reverence the 
Oerman M:my, and see in it the emblem of Germany’s 
highest achievement.’ ^ 

* V. Ogilvie: Education under Hitter, p. 8, Friends of fiurope. 
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Thus admimstratioDi method, and content of education 
•wete all directed remorselessly towards the achieving of 
one definite aim, the production of a generation steeped 
in the Nazi creed, of those who had had no chanbe to 
judge or think for themselves, of individuals devoted to 
the stat^ who would accept the pronouncements of the 
Leader 'as the voice of conscience. Their opinions were 
given them ready-made, and all were turned out in the 
same rigid mould. 

We here come up against the question of bias and 
indoctrination in education. If we are to educate for 
democracy, if we believe that only as we have the ideal 
of democracy before us, shall we be able to give the type 
of education the country needs, if we believe that a truly 
creative education is one which has the democratic life 
as its ideal, can we escape from the accusation that we 
are just as bad as the totalitarians we condemn ? Can 
we escape from indoctrination? That we can educate for 
democracy, is'not to be doubted, though, the nature of 
democracy being what it is, the process of educating for 
it will be a much more difficult and delicate task than 
that of educating for totalitarianism. But we must face 
the question of whether we are sure it is right, with 
deliberate thought and action, to try to educate the youth 
of our land in such a way that they will accept democra- 
tic ideals, and will develop the mental and spiritual 
attitudes which will enable them successfully to work a 
democratic system. This is not the question of whether 
we consider democracy to be the right way of life. ' It ia 
the question of whether, accepting democracy to be the 
right ideal, we are justified in introducing into our 
education a bias in favour of democracy. If we do eo. 
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^ce we not infringing the rights of the personalities of 
oar pupils and, in fact, doing exactly what we get so 
cighteously indignant with the Nazis for doing ? 

There are several considerations which we must take 
into account before answering the question one way or 
another. The first consideration is that we must answer 
it. We have to do something about it. It is a questibn 
which in these days we cannot evade. A refusal to 
answer it definitely simply means that, under present 
conditions in the country, we are answering it in the 
negative. If we are not prepared to put a bias in favour 
of democracy into our education, we are leaving the field 
open for totalitarian infiuences which are working on 
the child continually as he grows up. We cannot be 
neutaral. Since totalitarian infiuences are so strong, if we 
withdraw our opposition to them we help them. If we 
look on the totalitarian way as the ideal, then there is no 
more to be said. But let us not comfort ourselves with 
any false ideas of neutrality. As things are in India to- 
day, the child is not left free to choose whether he will 
be a democrat or a totalitarian. Social, religious, and 
political forces are weighing down the scales on the side 
of totalitarianism. The day is gone when we could be 
Bentnd even if we wished to be. The effect of bias of 
some sort the child cannot escape. 

Secondly, an educational system, that is, those who 
work it and are responsible for policy, must have some 
sort of aim or ideal. We cannot escape the forward- 
looking function of education. To preserve the atattis goo 
is simply out of the question. Nothing can be more 
futile than to imagine that things can go on as they have 
done in the past. The world, and therefore every 
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country in the world, is in prooesB of changing radically,, 
and nowhero are changes going to he more radical than 
in India. Education must exercise its power and 
influence on that change in one way or another. Whether 
we like it or not, that is the position we are in. We are- 
therefore forced to choose the direction in which we are 
going tcrtry to influence changes. If we do not wish to- 
have such an influence we have to give up teaching and 
education, but even that means we have an influence, if 
only a negative onis. 

We must choose then whether our educational policjr 
and practice shall be directed by the ideal of democracy 
and all it stands for, or by totalitarianism. If wearecon*' 
vinced that along the line of democracy lies the appointed 
path of progress for mankind in general, and India in 
particular, then we shall seek to inculcate democratic 
ideas and attitudes and habits. We shall do all in our 
power as teachers and educationists to see that our pupils 
rgfi from us equipped, as well as possible, to create a new 
society which shall be a truly democratic one. We shall 
accept the ideal of democracy as our goal for the youth 
of the country. 

This does not mean to say that we are to indoctrinate 
our pupils with out and dried lines of action or with 
ready-made decisions of what to do under all conceivable 
circumstances. Democracy, as we have seen, is an 
adventure. When involved in an adventure, we have to 
use initiative and to act as seems best under the circum- 
stances. Democracy can never be cut and dried.’ It is 
adventurous, experimental and creative. No definite 
linen of procedure in definite situations can be laid do'wn. 
It can have no such slogans as *■ Obey the Leader 
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without question.’ What a creative education preparing 
young people to live in a democracy gives, is what we 
might call a series of general attitudes to life. Those 
living mnder a democratic system are left free to choose 
how they will implement their general principles of life, 
and how they will put them into practice. They have 
freedom to change and to persuade others to chdbge, a 
freedom noticeably absent under any totalitarian system. 
Indoctrination for democracy means instilling the 
principles and spirit of a system, not its content.' It 
means cultivating that type of life which demands for 
itself all the great freedoms, that is, freedom to think, to- 
discuss, to choose, to experiment, to persuade others,* 
freedom of conscience. It is ready to allow those free^' 
doms to others. 

This means that any bias in favour of democracy 
which we give to our education will be a bias which will 
not result in pupils blindly accepting any solutions we, 
their elders, may have for the problems of our times. It 
will be a bias which will build up in them such attitudes 
to life, and cause such development of their powers as 
will enable them to outgrow such views and solutions in 
the future. Indoctrination of democracy in the school 
does not mean giving pupils ready-made solutions of 
which we approve or of which the majority of our 
generation approve. It consists in enabling them to 
develop that creative attitude to life which will cause 
them 4o take personal and intelligent interest and part 
in finding better solutions than we have found, and 
generally in carrying on the creative work which 
have either begun or carried on a short distance. It 
is all summed up by saying that indoctrination fox 
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-democracy means developing the creative powers of our 
pupils. 

There is a world of difference between teaching demo- 
•oratic ideals and attitudes in the school, and Nazi in- 
-dootrination. Nazi indoctrination is aimed at making 
pupils and students accept the will of the state or of the 
£eade; without question. It aims at making the individual 
surrender his power and right to think, to decide for 
liimself, and to act for himself on his own initiative. It 
trains him to put his mind into cold storage, and to let 
someone else do his thinking for him. It aims at making 
the individual give up what God gave him, freedom of 
choice. It seeks to force every individual into a mould 
so that there is no individualism left. 

Now to teach democracy is to reverse this process 
entirely. The aim of teaching for democracy is to 
develop a free individual who can make up his own 
• mind, can hold his own opinions, can decide for himself 
whom or trhat he is going to support, who develops a 
sense of responsibility and forms habits of thinking, 
feeling and acting sincerely for himself. Teaching for 
•democracy means teaching the pupil that on all subjects 
there is more than one opinion, and that he has to make 
Up his mind, after carefully examining all that there is 
•to be said on both sides, which opinion he is going to 
accept. It means training pupils to differentiate between 
facts and their interpretation, between fact and opinion. 
Teaching for democracy means giving freedom, as^ar as 
such freedom can be secured in the given social and 
economic conditions, to choose as the individual thinks 
xight and 1^, and giving training in the use of this 
ireedom. 
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This we may call indoctrination if we will. But it is 
poles apart from Nazi indoctrination. This is only 
indoctrination in that it is teaching a way of living.. 
When* democracy is our goal, we do not lay down what 
people must think and believe and do. If it is indoctri- 
nating it is indoctrination of freedom, and of a free waj^ 
of living together with one’s fellows. And thaT is a 
contradiction. 

‘These two opposing lines of educational practice- 
may both be called “ indoctrination ” if you like, but they 
are not on a par. The intended result of Fascist educa* 
tion is that it shall be as nearly impossible as human 
ing enuity can make it, for the ex-pupil ever to escape 
from Fascism. The intended result of democratic 
education is that the pupil shall leave the hands of his 
educators aware, indeed, of the advantages of freedom,, 
but free to relinquish his freedom and take on any yoke 
he pleases if it should seem good to him. The first is an 
enclosure whose walls are so high that escape is virtually 
impossible, and no view of the surrounding country can 
be obtained. The second is a road through open country^ 
with a view in all directions; the traveller is at liberty to 
remain on the road, turn aside through fields and woods,, 
or, if he prefers, enter a monastery or get himself locked 
up for life in the nearest prison. The two are on a par 
only in the sense in which it is on a par to encourage 
people to die and to encourage people to live. If you are 
alive, fou can always elect to die, but once you are dead 
there is no further choice. 

• It is legitimate, I contend, and not an encroachment on 
the rights of the child, to teach democracy in this sense. 
It wo^d not be legitimate to teach him that any parti- 
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cular technique of govenunent, e.g. a constitutional 
monarchy or a parliamentary system, is the only right 
method. It is the spiritual content of democracy that we 
-can inculcate without violating any moral princiflle.’ * 

The place of education in this work of creating a new 
society is all the more important because of the new 
orientation that has taken place in educational work 
during the last forty years or so. This change is from 
a subject-centred education to a pupil-centred one, with 
all which that implies. This change has meant that 
the school, or at least tbe progressive school, has an 
influence far beyond anything dreamt of a few decades ago. 

The emphasis in schools used to be almost entirely on 
the information that was given the pupil. Subjects 
were taught according to the logical method of pre- 
sentation and approach, and little attention was paid 
to the personal side ; that is, to the nature and 
; psychology of the pupil. But we have seen a revolu- 
:tionary change come over educational theory and 
^practice. When, for inetance, from History and Mathe- 
matics that are being taught to the pupil, the main 
interest is transferred to the pupil himself, new issues at 
•once arise. Education has become more interested in 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of the pupil, in his 
mental and social development, than in the slices of 
more or less .useful information being given him. As 
teachers we are today chiefly interested not so much in 
how much the pupil shall know when he leaves *school, 
as in what he shall be, in what he shall become, in what 
he shall be able to do. 

* V. Ogilrie: ‘Outlook Tower’, (article in The New Era, Jan. 
.1039, p. 4.) 
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Nonr this constitutes a vital difference. When educa* 
tion was simply a matter of giving information it was 
certainly important, but it might have little effect on 
the sfftrings of life and personality. The new ideal and 
method of education make a school a most powerful 
factor, and indeed, from the point of view of creating a 
new society, the most important factor in the developing 
of the personalities of those individuals who come to it. 
The school has an influence over that personality which 
is immensely different in kind and quantity from the 
influence of the school of fifty years ago. It is because 
of this new emphasis, this new interest, this new 
concern that the school can now do work which is 
creative, and can play such an important part in the 
producing and developing of a new society. 

B. The Eppb<5t op Society on Education 

There is a school of educational thought which goes 
to the extreme of saying that a child is made by the 
treatment he receives from his elders and those in 
authority over him. If he makes wrong moral responses 
to demands made of him it is because the demands and 
the way in which they are made are wrong. The child 
appears lazy because he does not want to do what is 
imposed on him by another. If he were allowed to give 
himself the same tasks to do, he would show no signs of 
laziness. 

This is obviously an extreme. But there is truth in it. 
There is no doubt that the treatment a child receives and 
the attitude adopted towards him by parents and teachers 
make a very great difference to his reaction to the world 
imd life. At the same time, when a child goes wrong, 
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we oannot pnt all the blame on to the treatment he has- 
had. But we must recognize that when a normal child 
is given good treatment, and the needs of his instinctive 
m^es are recognized, and he is given plenty of opportu- 
nities for sublimating them, then the chances are that 
^e wilt learn well and behave well. 

It it all too true that we do tend to make the child in 
our own image. We bring him up with the same colour 
and race prejudices which we have, and of which, if left 
to himself, he shows no signs. We imbue him with our 
own ideas of class and of economic rights, without giving 
him a real chance to come to conclusions in these matteie 
for himself. We too often try to push him, a square 
peg, into a round hole, and then wonder why he is 
not happy. In fact, we present him with a social and! 
economic set-up which makes him^ thankful to get any 
work at all, and leaves the great majority of young people 
little chance to follow the bent indicated by their parti- 
cular talents 'and abilities. It is therefore well worth 
OUT while to consider whether different treatment might 
not make a great deal of difference in the way in which 
the normal child responds. 

* The idea is obviously not limited to the school ; 
it bears on aU our difficulties — on crime, and class-hatred, 
and the war spirit. It is not necessary to think of these 
as the inevitable products of human nature, but rather 
as the outcome of stupid institutions which have drawn 
the worse rather than the better dispositions out of men 
by the senseless use of force. Plainly the transforma- 
tion of society to make the best of human nature is a 
vary much greater task than the transformation of the 
schools; but, if and when the schools are transformed^ 
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there will be good hope for the ultimate re-creation of 
society, for the new attitudes of children to each other 
4Hid to their superiors, produced in the new schools, will 
not only make possible, but will necessitate very different 
relations between man and man, and between nation and 
nation, from those which unhappily prevail now.’ * 

This contention of Professor Boyd’s is in lineWith' 
what we have been considering about education being a 
creative force in society. But there is another side to 
the picture. Professor Boyd says : ‘ If and when the 
schools are transformed there will be hope for the ultimate 
le-creation of society.’ And with this we heartily agree. 
But the question arises. Are we going to be able to 
reform or transform the schools? Will those who control 
education allow the schools to become different from 
what they are to-day? Will not the social, economic and 
political forces at work prevent any transforming of the 
schools, and hence any transforming of society ? Any 
transforming of the schools must be done deliberately and 
of set purpose. We have seen that it is necessary for us 
to have as definite an aim as possible before us, if we 
wish to have schools which will really educate for demo- 
cracy. But do those who are in charge of education 
have any such aim ? Is it not possible that they may 
have an altogther different aim ? And if this is the case 
what are we going to do and how shall we be able to 
make the transformation in education which we wish 
to ma|(e ? 

We must keep in mind that the main stream of 
education in a country, the general organization and 

* W. Boyd: ‘Social 'Progress through Education’ (article in Tile 
Mtm Bra, April 1933). 
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administration of education, are the results of the poli- 
tical, social and economic situation and trends found 
in the country in question. Writers, administrators,, 
framers of policy, teachers, inevitably reflect in their 
plans and work the class to which they belong, and the 
interejpts of that class. The effect of this is obvious. 
0?he Lducational system in the country will be such as- 
will suit and cater for the class interests of those in 
positions of power and authority. We have a very good 
example of this in the Public School System in England. 
We see the same principle at work in India, in the begin* 
nings of an attempt to set up a similar system in India. 
We have another example in the way in which the esta* 
blishment of the Muslim University at Aligarh was 
determined by the needs and aspirations of middle class 
Muslims, who desired a place in the sun of the rising 
fortunes of middle class people in India under British 
rule. Their economic and social needs dictated the type 
of education given. 

It is possible to distinguish different social, economic 
and political factors which have been, and are, deter- 
minative of Indian education. 

1. Economic. — The whole secondary and University 
system of education has been determined by, on the one 
hand, the desire in the first place of the British authori- 
ties for a good supply of minor clerks and officials, and, 
on the other hand, the desire of the people to get more 
lucrative employment for their sons. The supply of 
clerks and ofScials now far exceeds the demand, and the 
authorities are making tentative efforts to introduce a 
different kind of education, an education, that is, which 
will lead to* a different type of employment. But tha 
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iDdian public, having been educated to think that going 
to High School and, to University means ultimately get* 
ting a job bringing much more money than oan be got 
by stayllng in the village and working on the laud, is 
stubbornly refusing to be re-educated. ' In the Panjab, 
for instance, where, owing to the war, the village farmei^ 
has much more money to spend than he usually has, 
village boys are flocking to the High Schools, with the 
one object of getting an English education, for which 
they can now afford to pay, so that they may 
eventually secure a position in, preferably, a Government 
oihce, but, at any rate, in an office of some sort. 

It is in vain that a technical type of education is 
offered. It is spumed in favour of the academic type, 
with English, because of the economic advantage confer- 
red by the latter. Tbjs may be a mistake. Doubtless, 
the economic value of an academic education with Eng- 
lish is not going to be nearly so great in the future as it 
was in the past. But the villager thinks that it will be 
great. Hence he is not impressed with a type of educa- 
tion, which, considered purely from the educational point 
of view, is iuflnitely superior to what he demands for his 
sons. 

We see the same economic factor influencing educa- 
tion when we consider girls’ education. Perhaps the 
most important reason why girls’ education lags behind, 
and why there is so little enthusiasm for it, is just that 
the average villager can see little economic value in it. 
The money spent on educating his girls is going to be 
wasted from his point of view, for they are going to be 
-married and leave him for another home. This home 
will then get the benefit of such education as they have 
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had. But he, the father, will reap no benefit from it.. 
He will get no return. Of course, if his girls are- 
educated, then they may be able to make better matches, 
and he can see something in this. But usually urgings* 
in favour of girls* education fall on deaf ears, because of 
yeconemic considerations. 

The economic condition of the country as a whole is re- 
flected in the educational system. Teachers are miserably 
paid, especially the village teacher, who holds the most 
important position in the whole educational set-up. As- 
a result, men with ability and talent pass by the teach- 
ing profession, and the average village teacher is very 
mediocre. What else could one expect on a salary of 
Bs. 25 a month and often less than that ? The same bad 
economic condition of the country is reflected in the type 
of training given, in the equipment of schools (in many 
village schools equipmeiit is conspicuous by its absence);, 
by the type of building used, by the utterly inadequate 
grants-in-aid given to private institutions. The financial 
requirements set out by the Report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education for their projected scheme, 
which they rightly consider the minimum for setting up 
an adequate system of education, show clearly the 
complete inadequacy of the present system. 

2. SociaL — In India, as in other countries, clasS' 
interests and the possession of wealth determine the 
type of education which is to be given. I have given one 
example of this in the rise of the Muslim University at 
Aligarh, dedicated to the interests of middle class 
Muslims, who naturally wanted to get their share of 
what was l^eing offered to the middle classes under 
British rule. We see the same determinant at work in. 
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the development of a system of schools designed to follow 
^ong the lines of the English Public Schools, a most 
unfortunate development from the point of view of the 
‘future of democracy in India. Under the present social 
and economic system, wealth can always dictate the type 
of education that is to be given to the children of ^hose 
who possess the wealth, and this is being done modS an^ 
more. 

There is, among the classes at the lower end of the 
social ladder, a very strong desire to improve themselves, 
and to rise. And however much lip-service may be paid 
to the abuUtion of untouchability, the members of the 
depressed classes receive little or no real encouragement 
to raise their social status. But they have recognized 
that it is only through education that they can hope to 
improve their conditions. At the same time, a natural 
desire to escape from &Le type of occupation with which 
they have been associated for centuries leads them to try 
to get an academic type of education that will lead them 
to a higher social class. There is also the economic 
factor in their case, since for them any change is an im- 
provement, and naturally they wish to follow the same 
line of economic improvement as others are pursuing. So 
we find that here too the social factor leads to a desire 
‘for a particular type of education. 

Until recent years, the influence of the city has been 
altogether disproportionate in Indian education. Things 
have been improving of late years, but there is always the 
danger that policy and curriculum are framed by those 
who live in cities. Administration and organiisation are 
centralized in cities. And the result is far too strong an 
'Urban bias in educational matters. This is seen from the 
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very scanty attention that, even np to this time, is pai^ 
to agriculture in rural schools. Another reason for this- 
urban bias is the drift to the cities, which in turn is 
caused by economic considerations. It is probable that 
after the war, with vastly increased industrialisation, and: 
possibly decentralization in economic as well as in admi- 
nistrative matters, we shall have forces at work which 
will make a change here. 

3. Political. — The political situation of the country 
has had its inevitable effect on education. As has been' 
already mentioned, years ago the government needed minor 
ofScials and clerks and therefore sponsored an education 
in which English had a prominent place, and an educa- 
tion, moreover, which was entirely academic, and aimed’ 
at producing the clerks that were required. It was an 
almost purely vocational type of .education of a very 
narrow kind. This principle has become ingrained in 
Indian education, and in the attitude towards, and think- 
,, ing about, education, of the general run of parents. Un- 
til very recently education has very largely been looked on 
as a matter in which the government is chiefly concerned, 
which it carries on for its own purposes, and of which 
advantage can be taken by individuals, principally as they 
hope to get employment in government or semi-govern- 
ment service. It is something which is foreign. There 
is no idea that education and schools are things which 
belong to the people themselves, and in which they have 
a vital concern, and in which they ought to htfve the 
chief voice. 

*But the effects of a long past during which it was the 
rule that the many should be schooled for the service and 
cmivenjenoe of the few are not thus easily to be thrown' 
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off, even if that past is no longer with ns, as some woulff' 
contend that it still is. Hitherto there has appeared no 
sure sign of the growth of a genuine popular philosophy 
of education which would seize upon the elementary 
school, and make it the instrument of its own clearly 
conceived social and cultural purposes. The good t|}ing^- 
still come as gifts from above. Some will even^ give 
expression to uneasy doubts whether the habit of looking 
to the governing class (they who do this and do that 
to us and for us) for benefits and concessions, is not so 
deeply ingrained as to be ineradicable. Are the “ people,’*' 
they ask, really interested in the elementary school as 
they might be interested in a trade union or a club or a 
•• co-op ” as a thing of their own to be shaped to their 
social purposes ? Or is it only “ getting on ” in which 
they are interested, a^s they seem to show still more 
plainly in their attitude towards the secondary school? ’ * 

Although these words were written with reference to 
England, they apply, with a double emphasis, to India.. 
The effect of the political situation in India during the- 
last two hundred years has been to produce a type of 
education the object of which has been to enable a 
certain small minority of the population to ‘get on,’ and' 
to produce in the mass of the people the firmlyrrooted 
idea that this is what education is for. 

This has been accentuated by the ‘ English ’ bias- 
given to Indian education since the time of the famous 
Macatllay Minute. The infiltration theory has failed' 
utterly to work, and the result of the decision taken then 
has been to reinforce all those elements working for the- 

^ F. Clarke: Education and Social Change, p. 31, 

The Sheldon Press. 
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''separateness’ and narrowly' vocational character of 
Indian education. 

The effect of the political situation has been that the 
mass of the people do not look on the schools'of the 
country as their own. They are government institutions, 
or in|^itutions which cater for the needs of government, 
^he^re not institutions of the people in which they are 
interested or through which they can achieve purposes of 
their own. The schools are not institutions for furthering 
the social needs and purposes of the people, nor for 
providing a training for children which will enable them 
as they grow up to change conditions so as to meet 
the needs of the life of the people, and inaugurate a social 
and economic revolution. They are extraneous to the 
real life of the people. 

4. Communal. — There is a type of school, of which 
what has been said above about the separateness of the 
education system from the mass of the people, is to some 
..extent not true. These are communal schools, that is, 
schools which are run by some one community primarily 
for the benefit of children belonging to that community. 
There is no doubt that the people of the community con- 
•cerned do feel in a special way that these are their ' own.' 
These schools exist to help the particular community to 
which they belong, and to further the interests of that 
community. But, at the same time, they are part of the 
ordinary system, and the people look tm them exactly in 
the same way as they look on government schools, 
-namely as means for ‘getting on.' They are avenues to 
, service ’ of one sort or another. 

At the samf time, communal schools have a very defin- 
ate purpose of their own and bring a very definite element 
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into Indian education. They are for the benefit of their- 
own community. It is true that they do have a number 
of pupils from other communities. But such pupils are 
in a sihall minority as a general rule. The result is that, 
as might be expected, the communal school accentuates 
thr communal feeling in the country, and emphasii^s the 
differences between one community and another.^ The 
whole influence of such schools is against unity in the 
country, and on the side of communal rivalry. They 
cater to the disruptive elements in the national situation. 
Education becomes prostituted to the interests of one 
particular community. 

There can be no possible objection to private agencies 
running schools in addition to the regular government 
system, provided that such schools cater for children 
from all communities and from all classes of the commu* 
nity, as government schools do. But, with the exception 
of schools run by Christian agencies, this is rarely the 
case, and the effect of communal schools on education,, 
from the point of view of unity, and the establishment of 
democracy, is to be deplored. 

Communal schools of all kinds bring in the determi- 
nate of religion. This has always held an important 
place in Indian education, and has today a big effect on 
the type of education given, and on the organization of 
schools. One of the osteibsible reasons for the establish- 
ment of the communal school is that the children belong- 
ing td the community which establishes the school may 
get proper teaching and training in their own religion. 
It has been one of the defects of the government system 
that no religion of any kind is allowed in government 
schools. Among many there has been a real concern for 
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'religious teaching, and hence the support for the com- 
imtmal sqhool. But along with this we have to remember 
-that in India religion has a political aspect. Parties are 
divided not along the lines of political or economic or 
eocial issues as they are in most countries. They are 
•divid^ mainly, in spite of the claim of the Congress to 
irepre^ent all communities, along the lines of religion. 
Bnt this use of the word * religion * must not be allowed 

deceive us. It is used with a political connotation, and 
not a Spiritual one, in a large number of cases. So that 
when it is claimed that communal schools cater for re- 
ligion, it is true that they do this in a spiritual sense to 
-some extent, but it is also true that the motive behind 
their establishment is usually a political one, in which 
-the benefits, political and economic, accruing to the com- 
imunity loom much larger than the spiritual ones accru- 
ing to the individuals who attend the schools in question. 

5. Totalitarian Trends. — In considering the forces 
which are having an effect on education in India at the 
ipresent time, we have to take into serious consideration 
the undoubted tendencies towards a totalitarian system, 
«nd towards totalitarian attitudes to life, which we find 
on all sides. Their influence on education is considerable 
and, unless countered, will be disastrous. 

India is not a democratically-minded country. There 
has been no gradual developing of a tradition of, at 
least, political democracy, as there has been in numbers 
of European countries. Whatever may have been the 
oocial and political organization of the early Aryans, and 
however the panchayat system may have been used in 
Oarly times, for the last 2,500 years or so there has been 
<nd attempt tit working out, or at putting into practice^ 
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in any large measure, ai>y democratic principles in 
political, social, or economic spheres of life. The hold 
that the caste system has had on the country is a proof of ^ 
this laJbk of any tendency to democratic ways. There is 
nothing democratic about the caste system. The caste 
system means that a person’s place in the community i^ 
determined by his birth, that some sections of the 
community are superior to others, merely because of the 
accident of birth, that a man is not free to exercise his 
talents in the spliere for which they fit him. His sphere 
is determined by his birth. It is a class system and 
hence opposed to democracy. Agrestic serfdom is 
commonly found where people belonging to low castes 
and depressed classes are numerous. The caste system 
must take its share of responsibility for the fact that 
there are still millions of serfs in India. * The caste 
system is the social system in which the great majority 
of Indians have lived and still live. Even those whose 
religion does not sanction caste, such as Muslims and 
Christians and Sikhs, have not escaped being influenced 
by this all-pervading spirit. 

India has been accustomed to absolute rulers for the 
same period of time as she has been accustomed to the 
caste system, and possibly for longer still. Indian history 
is the history of the rise to power of one great conqueror 
after another. India has been accustomed to power being 
concentrated in the hands of one person, or of a few who 
use the one as a figure-head. For all these centuries, 
the government of the country has been a. totalitarian 
form of government. We have the same thing still in 

^ (See article ' Agrestic Serfdoin in Northern India ’ in TMe 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Sept. 1944). 
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the Indian States of today. ^Approximately one-third of 
the population of India, today is in Indian States, and 
are governed by totalitarian methods. In some cases the 
totalitarianism may be a benevolent one. But it is''totali- 
tarian none the less. There is no attempt at anything 
atpprq^ching real democracy in most Indian States. 
The influence of most of these petty governments is 
against democracy. 

Beligion has always wielded a very big influence in 
India. This influence has usually been of a totalitarian 
nature. India has always reverenced the guru. The 
guru with his disciples has been the way in which 
religious teaching has been handed down and spread. 
But except among the Sikhs, the guru has usually been 
an autocrat. The disciples which the guru gathered 
round him were trained to accept without question 
what the guru told them, and the general result was 
to engender an authoritarian tradition in religion. This, 
df course, is a phenomenon which is by no means confined 
to India. The same tendency is found in every religion. 
But the guru tradition and system, if we may call it such, 
made this authoritarian tradition stronger than in other 
places, especially as it was reinforced doAvu through the 
centuries by the caste system. 

The coming of the Muslims did nothing to improve 
matters in this respect. Islam exalts the authoritarian 
element in religion, and its adherents accept totalita- 
riahism in religion as natural and right, so thair from 
the religious stream came reinforcement of the authori- 
tarian influence. The type of Christianity preached by 
the majority, of Christian missionaries had the same 
unfortunate effect. 
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The one exception to the authoritarian influence of 
religion is found in the Sikh community. Among the 
Sikhs the development of the ,guru principle took a 
complbtely different course from that usually followed in 
India. The Sikh community has always, from the time 
of its founding by Guru Nanak, exhibited a stroi^g ai|d 
healthy democratic feeling. This has not been mere 
theory. It has been* the regular practice of gurus and 
of followers, and the result is that the Sikh community 
forms today one of the strongest influences for democracy 
in India. 

The coming of the British and the establishment of 
British rule did little, to counteract the age-long totali- 
tarian practice found in India. It is true that Indians, 
with the coming of English education, have become 
acquainted with deu^ocratic ideals and theory in a way 
that, had never happened before. It is also true that 
there has been a gieat deal of talk about training for 
democracy, and that some half-hearted measures have been 
undertaken to this end. But even in what has been 
attempted, the progi'ess has l:)een painfully slow. As far 
as the practical example set before India by her British 
rulers, little has been done to show India what democratic 
government really means, even if we think of democracy 
as connected solely with politics. British theory has 
been one thing. British practice in the actual work of 
government has been another, and has departed but little 
from*tbe old totalitarian methods to which India has 
long been accustomed. 

This is not to say that British rule has not resulted in 
the spread of democratic ideas and ideals. During the 
last hundred years new ideas have been working, and 
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Western democratic ideals, however half-hearted and 
imperfect, have permeated certain strata of Indian 
society. In certain directions the work of Christian 
missionaries, particularly those engaged in educational 
work, has spread the leaven of democracy. The result 
h^as b^n to make the educated classes contrast the theory 
which^ they learn in school and college, and which they 
find held up in their study of Hritish history as the 
ideal for which to strive, with the practice they see around 
them. In some this rouses an urge to fight for democracy. 
In larger numbers it simply serves to confirm them in 
their sub-conscious belief in totalitarian methods. 

We see this plainly today in the activities of tlie two 
major parties in India, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Both these parties seem to exhibit tendencies 
which lean dangerously towards totalitarianism. The 
ministries established by either, in some cases, seem not 
to have been responsible to the people of the provinces 
,who put theifi in power, but to have been responsible to 
the central committees controlling the whole organiza- 
tion. At the bidding of this outside body the ministry 
must do this or that, without consulting its constituents 
to whom it should be responsible. The whole set-up 
of both these parties, and the whole way in which they 
work, tends towards totalitarianism. India is still led 
by personalities rather than by principles. 

The result of these totalitarian tendencies is seen in 
every education department. There is found everywhere, 
no matter Aiow much lip-service is paid to the need for, 
and desirability of, experiment and of freedom for show- 
ing initiative, the strong desire by departmentalists to 
have everything ip one mould. All attempts to get out of 
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the ruts of routine and red-tape and departmental rules and 
customs are viewed with great disfavour. Inspectors tend 
to become little dictators in their divisions. Their district 
inspectdrs set up their little dictatorships in their districts. 
Their assistants follow the same procedure as much as 
thev can. And the teacher, having no one to dictate to, 
except his pupils, brings them up on good totalitarian 
lines. There is a strong tendency everywhere for depart- 
ments to control, and to lay down the law, leaving no 
freedom for any departure from the beaten track. The 
aided schools, which are one of the brightest features of 
the Indian educational system, and which could give 
such great opportunities for experiment and progress, are 
kept to heel by the big stick of the threat of loss of 
grant if the>- show signs of being too independent. 

’ There are exceptions,to this picture. Not every D.P.I. 
is a dictator, nor are all inspectors. But those who have 
the vision to break away from the general totalitarian 
and authoritarian tradition, are all too few. And the 
whole working of the system is against them, stilling 
their best efforts. 

It will be seen then, that educating for democracy is by 
no means an easy business in India, apart from all the 
natural difficulties which are encountered in inculcating 
any ideal in school. The history and political tradition 
of the country is against democracy. Economic and 
communal interests are against it. Class interests are 
againstit. Beligious interests are often against it. The 
Social tradition and system of the country are against it 
The task of him who would educate for democracy in 
India therefore cannot be confined to the schools. He has 
to take into consideration all the forces in society which 
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bear on the school, and which tend to militate against 
his efforts to produce those who will create a new society. 
But our hope lies in the fact that there are a large mass 
of people who want a new system. Our job i4 to help 
them to become articulate, and to be able to make them- 
^selv.B felt. 

Let us then examine what can be done in Oider to 
unload the dice that at present are loaded against those 
who would establish democracy in India. 

1. In the first place it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that educating for democracy is not a matter 
which concerns only schools and education departments. 
There is a great deal to be done by the school. The 
ultimate success of any attempt to give a creative 
education depends chiefly, as circumstances are in this 
country, upon the type of teaching given, the curricula 
worked out, and the type of teacher who works in the 
schools. But at the same time, the forces working against 
democracy and creative effort must be countered. It is tlie 
concern of all interested in education — teachers, parents 
and administrators — to work against such forces. Other- 
wise, all the efforts put into the schools, and into securing 
the right type of education, will be nullified. 

‘The more we consider education from the point of 
view of our recent experience, as only one of the many 
ways of influencing human behaviour, the more it 
becomes evident that even the most efficient educational 
technique is doomed to fail, unless it is related to the 
remaining forms of social control. No educational systeni 
is able to maintain emotional stability and mental 
integrity (^|nd, we might add, encourage creative effort) 
unless it can hold in check the social influences which 
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disorganize community life, and unless it knows 
something of the psychological and social explanations 
of crowd behaviour. * ^ 

It is therefore a double task that those of us who wish 
to educate for democracy have to face : the task in the 
sch^.ol and the task in society. We have not only tc^elfa 
the child to develop along right lines, but we have to use 
all our in&uence to see that social, economic and political 
influences do not hinder us in our work, and do not make 
it impossible for the pupil, when he finally goes out 
into the world, to put into practice what he has been 
trained to live out in school. We have to do our share, 
and more than our share, to hold in check those 
influences and forces which would disorganize real 
community life, and to reinforce those influences and 
^forces which would . make for creative community 
life. 

The first step in this campaign is to enlist the help of 
all those who are interested in the true welfare of the 
community, and of the coming generation, to combat 
those totalitarian and authoritarian influences which 
militate against the democratic way of life. Teachers are 
citizens as well as teachers. Administrators are citizens 
as well as administrators. They have their duties as 
citizens. One of the most imperative of these duties is to 
throw their whole weight and influence on the side of 
democracy, not only in the school, but in all their work 
as citiz^s. The teacher, especially iu the village, has 
^n influence far beyond the walls of his class-room. This 
influence should be used to counter the totalitarian 

Educating for Democracy^ edited by J. 1. Cohen and R. M.W. 
Travers, p. 332, Macmillan & Co. 
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influences which raise their heads so often and so ubiqui* 
tously. 

2. This is perhaps rather vague, with no definite 
programme. From the nature of the case, it is finpossi- 
ble to be too definite. Such influences as we are seeking 
(o counter in society are themselves vague, and often it 
is difficult to nail them down. We have to fight a subtle 
pervasion of thought and attitude which shows itself 
only now and then in definite ways. But at the same 
time, there are certain definite objectives which we can 
lay down as essential in any campaign against totali- 
tarian tendencies in the country. 

(a) We should try to eliminate capitalism. This 
involves the attempt to set up a new economic system, or, 
at least, a very considerable modification of the present 
one. Such things cannot be done^n a day. Nor, unless 
the undesirable means of a revolution are adopted, 
can we completely, in one stroke, upset the present 
state of affairs. At the same time, it is possible to 
change gradually the present competitive capitalist 
system into a co-operative socialist one. It is this change 
from the competitive principle to the co-operative one 
which is the essential one which must be made if we are 
to counter totalitarian tendencies. There is no doubt 
that here events are on our side. The war has at least 
done this much good, that it has opened the eyes of 
masses of people to the evils of competitive capitalism, 
and to the fact that the line of future progress fb with 
co-operation, however that may be worked out. This * 
then is the first aim in seeking to change the totalitarian 
tendencies in Indian life; to change the economic 
system. 
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In this connection the experiment with village co- 
operatives which has been carried on with snch great 
success in China for several years is of the greatest in- 
terest. **Co-operative management and finance have now 
been demonstrated by Chinese experience to be a surpris- 
ingly effective means of quickly industrialising a backward, 
economy, without disturbing too drastically the social life 
of the Asiatic village, and without destroying the virtues 
worth preserving in Asiatic family life. ‘ Indusco* has 
successfully brought modern industry to rural China for 
the first time. ’ ‘ 

It is not possible to do more than mention the subject 
here. But many are of the opinion that the line of in- 
dustrial advance for India is that which has been worked 
out in China. At any rate, the work done in China is 
»well worth careful stud^’. 

(b) In exactly the same way we have to set ourselves 
to change the class and caste system found in society. 
This may be more difficult than to change the economic 
system, difficult as that may appear. But anything done 
to bring in a co-operative economic system will also help 
to do away with class and class interests. As a matter 
of fact, here too, events are on our side. The masses of 
India are awaking. The.\ are no longer willing passive- 
ly to accept the class system that has been imposed on 
them for centuries. In aligning ourselves for a cam- 
paign against class and class privilege, we are putting 
ourselves in the way of harnessing the great power of the 
^nasses who need only leadership and knowledge to bring 

^ N. Wales : CAi/ui ButVds for Defitocra^, p. 12, Kitabistan. 
(This book g^ves a very good account of the Chinese experiment with 
• Indusco.’) 
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about revolutionary changes. The great mass of the , 
people have nothing to lose and everything to gain from 
a development towards true democracy. If those who 
believe in democracy, and who are working for it, can 
give the mass of the people that leadership and that 
^knowledge, then the totalitarian forces at work will be 
swept away into the limbo which is their true home. 

(c) How then can this knowledge which is so 
necessary if the masses of the people are to be able to 
exercise their power, be given, and how can leaders be 
trained ? The most hopeful answer, I think, is to be found 
in adolt education. This we must now consider in some 
detail. 

The world has been given at least two significant and 
inspiring experiments in adult education, both of which 
merit all thQ study and attention lyhich we can give them, 
especially as both have special relevance to the Indian 
situation. One is found in Denmark and the other in 
Russia. 

The Danish Folk High Schools brought about a 
revolution in the social, economic and spiritual condition 
of the Danish peasantry. I quote Sir Michael Sadlier 
on this change. 

‘The People’s High Schools founded by Grundtvig 
and his disciples (chief among them Christian Eold 181C- 
1870) gave the essence of a liberal education to farmers ’ 
sons and daughters. The humanities, which was all the 
schools taught, did not breed ineffectuals. Between 1860 
and 1880 they worked a miracle of culture in the Danish'^ 
country-side. The town folk were, as a whole, imper- 
vious. But the peasantry was transformed. 

In the seventies and early eighties of the last century 
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Danish agriculture was hard hit by foreign competition 
in the grain markets of Europe. Wheat fell in value, and 
at that time the chief product of Danish farms was corn. 
The Danish peasantry turned for a remedy to technical 
improvements, not to protection. It changed over from 
the export of wheat to butter and bacon. It prgved 
itself mobile, intelligent, heartily co-operative. And it 
is universally admitted that the agricultural populations 
could not, but for the work of the People’s High Schools, 
have shown adaptability so great, open-mindedness so 
intelligent. Grundtvig’s policy had found the issue he 
predicted. Corporate life in an atmosphere of liberal 
education had given practicjil culture.’ ^ 

It is admitted by all that though there were other 
forces at work, the Folk High Schools, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to the great change in the life, 
outlook and spirit of the Danish peasantry which took 
place in the latter half of last century. These schools 
for adults had an influence far beyond the numbers of 
their pupils, or the numbers of schools, would lead one 
to expect. 

These schools, although intended to cater for the whole 
people, urban as well as rural, have, as a matter of fact, 
appealed chiefly to the country people. The majority of 
pupils coming from country areas are the sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers. The schools have therefore worked 
mainly with the farming population. 

The Folk High Schools are private institutions where 
staff and students live together as a large family. They 
are supported by the State, but the State does not inter- 

'^The Folk High Schools of Denmark by H. Begtoup, H. Lund, P. 
Mannictae, p. 9 (O.U.P.). 
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fere with their internal management. Their aim is to 
develop personality, a sense of fellowship, to prepare 
pupils to return to their daily life and work with a new 
attitude and spirit, with an understanding of the i<ralue of 
co-operation, with a deeper knowledge of human life and 
its problems, and with an awakened love for the culture 
of tKeir country. 

Pupils come to the schools from all parts of the country, 
as they usually wish to see other parts of the country 
than their own while they are at school. There is a 
winter term for men of five months and the summer term 
is for women and lasts three months. The schools are 
free to fix their own curricula. 

Two to four pupils share a room but there is a common 
mess. All students take the whole course given, which 
occupies the whole day, with time^for rest and recreation. 
This consists of open air games, folk dancing, and what 
we call major games. Gymnastic training is given daily 
also. The* subjects usually taken arc writing, reading, 
arithmetic and drawing with lectures and discussion on 
subjects from history, literature, geography, sociology, 
natural science etc. 

‘ At the larger schools the pupils are separated into 
different groups, each with its respective teacher, for the 
study of Danish grammar, reading, composition etc. ; in 
the same way they study arithmetic, drawing or manual 
work. Many pupils make very rapid progress in these 
classes, especially rapid in view of the short time they 
have at their disposal. A number of them have previ- 
ously attended continuation or evening schools ; but the 
majority come without any other schooling than that 
which they r^eived in the ordinary national or private 
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elementary schools, and which they finished at the age of 
fourteen. Experience proves, however, that the same 
amount of information which it takes the half-grown 
youths— dozing on the school forms — three to five years 
to learn, can be acquired by adults who are keen on learn- 
irg and who have done practical work, in the space of 
three to five months. 

There are about sixty of these schools in Denmark (be- 
fore the war) with an average attendance of about 9,000 
young men and women between the ages of 17 and 30 
years. The methods chiefly used are more or less infor- 
mal leittures and discussions and song. Emphasis is laid 
on individual work by pupils with book and pen. 

It is obvious that these schools have been most success- 
fully fulfilling their function, namely, to change the 
pupil’s attitude to life, and to give pupils a new and crea- 
tive urge to live. It is also obvious from a study of 
Danish history in the last century that this has had a 
very important practical effect on the whole country. A 
chain of such schools produces the spirit that is essential 
in all who have any ability for leadership in a democracy, 
and, in fact, in all those who wish to be citizens of a 
democracy. 

If we are to harness the latent force of the masses of 
India to the chariot of democracy, no better method can 
be devised than a similar chain of Indian Folk Schools 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
And* it is not necessary that those who come to such 
Folk Schools should be literate, though in the school they 
would be given at least a good start on the path to literacy 
before the course was finished. But just as in Denmark 
» Ibid, p. 134. 
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the spoken and 6ung word has played the chief part in 
adult education, so too the same methods can be used in 
India, with even greater effect. Such methods are 
peculiarly suitable to the genius of Indian village people. 
One such Folk School in a district would revolutionize 
the life of the whole people. 

'In l^ussia, during the last twenty-hve years, a great 
deal of attention has been paid to adult education. Since 
the Bevolution rose among the urban proletariat it was 
natural that adult education should first take the form of 
factory schools. This was a natural development of the 
centralizing of city life round the factory. We have not 
in Bussia any such distinct and unique method as has 
been used in Denmark. But we find a very general 
provision for adult education whereby, both in town and 
village, opportunities are given to all to get education 
beyond what they got at school. 

‘ A characteristic of every Soviet institution is the 
S;^reBS which is* laid on the desirability for every working 
man and woman to raise their qualifications for their 
work. Whether it is a case of teachers in an elementary 
school, or university, or workers at machines in a factory, 
or typists in an office, there are always available the 
means of further -education, through evening classes, free 
of charge. And in all this a leading part is played by 
the best workers in the enterprise, who often undertake 
voluntarily to train other workers up to their own 
level.’* 

In Bussia the system of adult education in the towns 
has been so developed that it is possible for almost every- 
one to prepare himself or herself for the University by 
^ P. Sloan : Soviet Denuxracy, p. 27, Victor Gollancz. 
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means of evening classes, and it is possible for those who 
have had only an elementary schooling to get their secon- 
dary education in evening classes, and then, if they wish, 
to preceed to the University, where they draw an 
allowance from the Government while studying. 

The same sort of thing is being done in the villages of 
Russia, particularly in connection with the worlnng’of 
the collective farms, the co-operative societies, and with 
learning to work machines. The fanatical zeal of the 
Communist has ensured that through every type of 
adult education there has been instilled that spirit of 
which we have seen the result in the war between Russia 
and Germany. Education both of children and adults 
has been undertaken in Russia with an enthusiasm that 
has never been witnessed before. And one result is that 
illiteracy is fast disappearing. 

Perhaps one of ti^e most important means of adult 
education used in the Soviet Union is the club. These 
clubs are found in cities, connected with the labour 
unions, and in villages, where they form centres of vil- 
lage life. The clubs provide centres for meeting, discus- 
sion, and lectures. They have reading rooms and libraries, 
and a place for social activities. They provide a centre 
for regular classes in different subjects. There is often a 
cinema attached. Such clubs have been used extensively, 
and have contributed in no small measure to the general 
progress which has been made throughout the country. 
Such organizations could do a great deal to spread the 
democratic leaven, and to awake the mass of the people 
of India to a realization of their power. A combination 
of Folk High Schools, with a system of village and city 
clubs, would be an organization which could be used to 
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revolutionize the outlook of the village and of the labour- 
ing classes in the towns. 

In India we have to emancipate ourselves from the idea 
that the main object of adult education is to make flidults 
literate. The result of this idea has been that we have 
neither an effective system of adult education, nor have 
wb suhseeded in making any but an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of adults literate. What we need is a full and rich 
programme of adult education, with emphasis, as in 
Denmark, on what we may call the spiritual and cultural 
aspects of life, on the things which help men and women 
to live freely and effectively together, which inspire them 
to creative living, and which help them to face, in a 
co-operative spirit, the problems of contemporary life 
which they have to face. U ndoubtedly, part of any such 
programme will be the bringing of literacy to those wlm 
are illiterate. But this will be incidental to the main 
programme. It will not be the chief or the sole object 
of our adult education. As I have already pointed out, 
& the Indian village, through the spoken word, the 
drama, through song, through the radio, a full pro- 
gramme of adult education can be carried on. If we 
wait till adults are made literate before we start our real 
adult education we are putting off to the Greek Kalends 
what needs so urgently to be done nmc. 

As a matter of fact, the carrying out of a full pro- 
gramme of adult education in city and village, is the best 
and quickest way to achieve adult literacy. The ahief 
obstacle in the way of all efforts to make adults literate, 
is the lack of interest of the illiterate adult in our efforts 
to help him. A great deal of energy and enthusiasm for 
adult literacy ha^ dashed itself in vain against the rock of 
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lack of interest on the part of the illiterate. He cannot 
see any particular reason, at his age, for learning to read. 
The Indian villager, as a natural result of his continual 
struggle with his environment, physical and social and 
economic, is strictly utilitarian. The adult literacy 
campaign has made little impact on him because he 
cannot see the use of it. 

We need to change our method of approach. Let ns 
bring first the full programme of adult education, to 
which teaching to read and write is incidental, and we 
shall find that incidental though it may be, we shall 
achieve a far greater success even in the matter of literacy. 
This was the experience of Bussia. The campaign for 
literacy was but a part of a greater programme of general- 
education. When the mass of the people became in- 
terested in politics, in economics, and in the many 
problems which vitally concerned their every day life, 
then learning to I'ead was seen in its right perspective, 
and the motivation was supplied. The same thing would 
lie true of India. If througli adult education we bring 
these new interests to the lives of the people, if we teach 
them to think about the problems of every day life,, 
which are also the problems of politics, economics and of 
society, then, just as happened in Bussia, we shall find 
our difficulty of motivation, as far as learning to read is 
concerned, will be solved in a large number of cases. 
Direct attempts to bring literacy will never bring about 
the spiritual revolution which is needed in the lives of 
the masses. It will never give the creative inspiration 
which is lacking at present. It took a revolution to do 
that in Bussia. We can do it without a revolution 
if we will take the right steps in adult education. But 
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TFithout this freshening, this renewing of the spirit of 
the people, all efforts at adult literacy will never get 
very far. The achievement of adult literacy is the result 
of a change in the spirit of men and wome8. We 
are working as though we thought it could be the 
cause. 

^ult Education has sometimes been described as a 
compensatory measure in the sense that it is an attempt 
to give adults a belated opportunity to make up for the 
opportunities which were denied to them in their youth. 
But its proper function is a broader and deeper one. J t 
should aim at giving effect to the democratic principle of 
continuous, lifelong and complete education for all, 
according to their ability to profit by it. In other words, 
the role of advXt education is to make every possible 
member of a State cm effective and efficient citizen, and 
thus to give reality to the ideal of democrcccy. Adult 
Education in this sense is still far from realization even 
in those countries where it has made greatest progress, 
but the full objective continues to gain increasing recog- 
nition. In India, so far, the general attitude has been 
io regard adult education as connoting adult literacy. 
The reason is ob'vious, for the problem of this country is 
vastly different from what it is in Western countries. 
A child must learn to walk before he can run ; an adult 
must be literate before he can hope to derive any benefit 
from facilities for education in the wide sense. For this 
reason the Adult Education Committee recognized that 
the main emphasis in this country must, for some time 
to come, be on literacy, although from the very begin* 
ning some provision must be made for adult education 
proper, so tliat those made literate may have an 
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inducement as well as an opportunity to pursue, their 
studies. 

It seems to me that this attitude towards adult edu- 
cation taken up by the Central Advisory Board in their 
report will get us nowhere in either real adult education 
or in adult literacy. While it is true, as the report says^ 
that a child must walk before be can run, it is not4rue* 
that a child must be able to read before he can learn. 
Nor is it true that an adult must be able to read before 
he can learn. While it may be admitted that in most 
cases, certainly in all cases of young adults, learning to 
read must be one of the main objectives, it is not true 
that nothing can be done until people can read. And, as 
I have pointed out, the results of adult literacy cam- 
paigns to date show .unmistakably that we have been 
.working on wrong lines. I have already indicated what 
[ think are the right lines. 

‘ It is also important that the further education to be 
provided for adults should be of such a nature as will 
not only make them more useful members of society, but 
will also help them in some measure to improve their 
economic position. Only in this way will the average- 
illiterate acquire respect for education, and consequently 
a desire for the education of his children. Adult educa- 
tion, therefore, must be practical as well as cultural ; it 
should also be closely related to the student’s daily life 
and work. It is true that in Western countries the 
tendency has been to Keep adult education separate from 
technical, commercial and art education ; but even there 
technical and other vocational institutions have of late 


Report by the Central Advisory Board of Edwation, p. 48. 
(Post-War Educational Development in India). 
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been giving cultural education an increasingly important 
place in their schemes of instruction. In India, as 
things are, it is all the more necessary to secure a close 
association of ciiltural and technical education, and the 
Adult Education Committee ‘ welcome on general grounds 
this tendency to co-ordinate all forms of adult instruction, 
^nd believe that it is neither necessary nor expedient in 
India, and above all the Indian village, to define too 
strictly the sphere of adult education.’ It is therefore 
contemplated that adult education centres will not merely 
provide for the teaching of the more academic subjects, 
but will also have vocational classes for those who may 
not, at least to begin with, be attracted by the cultural 
side of adult instniction, and ma\ wish to learn some 
•craft.’ ‘ 

This attitude to adult education should be einphasized 
with all possible strength. Adult' education must have 
its utilitarian side as well as its cultural side. As a matter 
of fact, adult education can be used to get rid of the idea 
that there is some subtle difference between ‘ cultural ’ 
and ‘vocational.’ Craft and technical education can be 
-every bit as cultural as an academic type of education. If 
any scheme of District Folk Schools were adopted, then 
craftwork and art work would form a prominent part of 
the curriculum of such schools. 

At the same time, we must never lose sight of the lesson 
we have to learn from Denmark, namely, that the chief 
function of adult education is to create and inculcate a 
spirit. Sir Richard Livingstone lists three secrets of the 
success of the Danish system : ‘ It is given to adults ; it 


* Ibid, pp. 48-49. 
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is residential ; it is essentially a spiritual force. ’ ^ Craft 
or trade work will not, of course, militate against the 
spiritual aspects of what we do in adult education, but 
on the contrary, if rightly dealt with, will reinforce the 
spiritual emphasis. But we must never forget that we 
look to adult education to create a new spirit in the 
country. 

It is sometimes said that what made possiblethe rise of 
dictators in Europe, and of Hitler in particular, was 
that for large numbers of people in Europe life had 
become meaningless, purposeless and useless. Professor 
Carr in his book, ‘ The Conditions of Peace, ’ brings out 
this idea. He says that the reason why our civilization 
is in danger of being destroyed is because men and women 
have lost any real moral purpose in life, because they are 
not prepared to answer the call for common sacrifice for 
a recognized common good. 

There is no doubt that this is one of the chief reasons 
for the rise of dictatorships, and for the tolerance of 
totalitarian regimes and systems in our time. There 
is a lack of mental strength, of desire to use our mental 
powers, which is due to a lack of purpose in life. There 
is an exaggerated desire to submit, to allow the 
instinctive tendency to be submissive to play too large a 
part in life. This is 'also due to the absence of any 
compelling purpose in life. If we have a real purpose in 
life, we shall not be so ready to submit to the dictates of 
leaders, as we seem to be today. Even when we do so 
because we think that by submission to our leaders our 
purposes will be carried out, it means that we are 

^ Sir Richard Livingstone : The Future in Education^ p. 47, Camb. 
Univ. Press. 
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submitting to their purposes rather than having our own 
purposes in life. There is a general lack of moral fibre 
which allows dictators to ride rough-shod over all and 
sundry while none dare to oppose them. It is true that 
here and there we find isolated instances where indivi- 
duals are prepared to stand and suffer for their beliefs. But 
this is’mot the attitude of the mass of the people. There 
is insufficient emphasis in the thinking of ordinary men 
and women on the value of the individual. The indi- 
vidual is looked on in practice, if not in theory, as existing 
for the state, and is considered to be at the beck and call 
of the state ; physically, mentally and spiritually. There 
are false ideas abroad of the benefits of power, of the 
rights of nationalism, and of what true patriotism is, 
which undermine all real progress in the various nations 
of the world, and in the world in general. There is a 
general misunderstanding of what true greatness is, and 
of how individuals and nations are all members of one 
l^dy which cannot function properly if the contribution 
ol one part is cut out. 

If we are to create a democratic way of living in this 
country, and if we are to secure the opportunities 
necessary for educational institutions to play their parts, 
we have to deal with these elements in the situation in 
which we find ourselves. To my mind, the most potent 
weapon for creating a new spirit in the mass of the 
people is adult education. But it must be, as we have 
seen, an education which emphasizes spiritual issoies, 
and tries to give men and women what will enable them 
to counter the things which ace leading to totalitaria- 
nism. The issues involved must be brought out into the 
open. Economic, social and political problems must be 
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thrashed out, and the implications of different proposed 
solutions worked out, as far as it is posssible for human 
beings to do so. This is not a quick business. It will 
take time, and many adjustments of thought and action. 
But if once oiir aims and objectives are determined, then 
th''re is hope of something being done. Aimlessly to 
drift hither and thither as blown by the economic alhd 
social winds of the situation will land us nowhere but on 
the rocks of totalitarianism. 

‘ Dictatorial societies arrive at a short-circuit solution. 
They simply establish their codes in the spirit of a 
totalitarian Gieichschaltung. In this unscrupulous way 
they fill a gap which should be bridged by democratic 
readjustment, so that both the expert and the man in 
the street could work out the new standards together. 
But in order to reach this stage, all the competent 
agencies in our democratic societies such as churches, 
schools and social services, must examine our moral 
standards more scientifically. They must realize that 
these standards do not gain in dignity by pretending they 
are eternal and unchangeable.’ ^ 

This realization has to be brought home to the masses 
of India, namely that the standards of life, in all its 
departments, as they are now, can be, and should be, 
changed. The further realization must be brought home 
to them that the accomplishment of these changes is in 
their hands, and that it depends on the establishment of 
democratic ways of doing things. If, through the agency 
of adult education, and through all other agencies in the 
country which are willing to devote themselves to this 

^ Educating for Detnocracy, edited by J. I. Cohen and R. M. W. 
Travers, p. 337, Macmillan & Co. 
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awakening, the masses can be brought to realize what 
can be done and how to do it, we will be supplying that 
purpose in life, the lack of which is causing the dry rot 
in our present civilization. 

When there is a general will for social, economic and 
political change, and when people see how that general 
will can make itself felt, the school can be made ili» 
instrument for betterment. After the war we shall have 
that will. Probably, knov/ing what they want, people 
will find ways for far greater expression than ever before. 
The awaking of the masses, already gathering strength 
before the war, will, after the war, have a momentum 
undreamt of. Hence we shall find that the efforts which 
the school wishes to make in the direction of giving a 
creative education for democracy will not be impeded as 
might have been the case before. 

3. Thirdly, in all that we seek to do to make the 
work of the school for democracy possible, we should 
enlist the aid 'of religion, especially in India, where 
religion plays such a large part in the lives of the 
people. I mean by religion, of course, not religion 
in its political aspects, with communal considerations, 
but religion as a spiritual element in life which gives 
motive for action and power in carrying out a pro- 
gramme. 

In some cases this may not be an easy task. Fortu- 
nately we have in Christianity and Sikhism, the third 
and fourth religions in India, numerically speaking, two 
strong influences for democracy and for all for which 
democracy stands. Small though mE|iy be the numbers 
of these two religions, the influence which they can wield 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. It is necessary 
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that the leaders of these two religions do their best to see 
to it that their communities understand the position, and 
that they bring all the influence they can to bear on the 
.generJbl situation so as to make as favourable a field as 
possible for the schools. 

While the genius of Christianity and Sikhism makes 
them particularly strong influences for a dembcralic 
development, there are large numbers of the two major 
religions who will also be prepared to bring their influence 
to bear in the same direction, and whose religion will 
supply then.* with a motive and with power for work 
for democracy. 

‘ The scientific view of man requires to be supple- 
mented by the religious, which regards a human being 
as a spark of spirit, a ray of the divine. We must 
develop faith in ma^ as subject rather than as object, a 
source of creation and inspiration, and not a passive 
product of social surroundings. Man is made in the 
image of God. He is a creator. Human nature must be 
lifted out of its immediate urgencies and local needs, and 
taken up to the high places of life from which it can see 
and understand the meaning of life. Until this faith is 
followed by works we will not have true democracy. 
Walt Whitman said, ‘ Democracy is a great word, whose 
history, I suppose, remains unwritten, because that 
history has yet to be enacted,' ‘ While science will add to 
the richness of life, social improvement will make 
creative life possible." ^ 

Such religion is no dope for the masses. It is rather 
something which will enable the masses to have a 

' The Indian JourfuU of Social Work, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 5 (article 
'*Reliston and Social Service’, by S. Radhakrishnan (June 1944). 
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purpose in life, and to realize that institutions such as 
schools are not merely ways of “ getting on " but are a 
part of their own lives, something which will help them 
to bring to fruition their social purposes, however iharfci- 
culate they have been so far. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY 

A. The School as a Society. 

One of the great advantages that a school gives the 
child is that it provides a community where the child 
•lives a life among his fellows, a life in a society, and 
thus gets the training in living that he needs. At the 
same time, he is protected from many of the dangers that 
would surround him in the larger society of the world. 
In the school wh have an environment which is purposely 
arranged in order to give the child the best training 
possible in living as one of a community, but because 
that environment is arranged, and because we have, to a 
great extent, control over it, and can alter it to suit our 
purposes, it can be used for particular objects and to 
meet particular needs. 

School conditions are much simpler than the conditions 
of the larger outside community. School conditions can 
be modified as conditions in the outside world cannolf be. 
Teachers are there for the express purpose of seeing that 
conditions in school are such as will enable the child to- 
reap the greatest permanent advantage from living in the 
school community. No one outside the school can do this 
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in the larger world. Just because of this relative control 
over cooditioDS in school, solutions of many of the 
problems which appear so insoluble in adult social life, 
may ^rove capable of being approximately solved in the 
school community. 

The school community is a place where experiments 
in living can be carried on, and where consequences can 
be controlled so that mistakes do not have the devastating 
and disastrous effect they might have in the larger 
uncontrolled life of the adult world. The school 
community, moreove.r, is a society where the members of 
the society get guidance from those who have had more 
experience of life than they have had, in a way that is 
seldom found in adult life. Hence the school, looked ont 
as a society, and a community with a social and 
community life of its own, is an excellent training ground 
for children to learn, by experience and experiment, the 
art of ] iving together. Looked on from this point of view 
the school has a most important function to discharge in 
educating for life in society. As a society, functioning 
corporately, the school can play an essential part in 
preparing those who are growing up for a creative life in 
a democracy. 

The definite measures which we take in school to 
teach democratic attitudes and practices, and to train 
pupils in living together, must he one with the whole 
spirit and life of the school. We cannot teach social 
attitudes and life, nor can we teach democracy, by adding 
a few extras to the activities of the school, as more or 
less important tag ends. Any practical measures taken 
must be the natural result of the orientation and spirit 
of the whole school. They must arise naturally from 
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the life of the school. They must be an integral part of 
the school, without which the school would not be a 
school, just as much as it would not be a school if 
instruction in the ordinary subjects were to <bease. 
Education for democracy is, as cannot be too often 
emphasized, education for the whole personality, and the 
practidal measures adopted by the school as a corporate 
community must be an integral part of the life of the 
school and of the life of its pupils. It is perhaps needless 
to point out that the democratic way of living must be 
the ideal of every member of the staff of a school and of 
those who manage it, if this integration of the life of the 
school is to be achieved, and if we are snccesslully to 
•educate for democracy. 

At the same time, we must never forget that we learn 
the democratic spirit, and the democratic way of living, 
by being democratic. We learn the principles of 
democracy by acting and living according to them. It 
i^ no use talkfng about democracy, studying the history 
of democracy, its principles, how it should work, what 
it really means, and what its consequences will be, unless 
we give our pupils the chance to be democratic in actual 
practice, and to act according to democratic principles in 
actual life situations in school. We learn by doing here 
as elsewhere. Theory, of course, we must have, especially 
with older pupils. Freedom to be democratic, like all 
freedom, must be graded according to the ability of pupils 
to shoulder responsibility. But our success in helping 
our pupils to live the creative democratic life, and to grow 
into practical democrats, will depend on how much actual 
practical democratic living we can give them. Our main 
object must be to inculcate democratic, habits of living. 
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This can be done only by living democratically in 
school. 

Hence the school as a society should be, as far as 
possible^ a democratic society, in which pupils will 
gradually grow into living together as fellow democrats. 
Let us see then in what ways the school, as a corporate 
body, can fulfil this social function. 

B. The Aht op Living Together 

I suppose that few would deny that the great majority 
of our present national and international troubles are due 
either to lack of knowledge of how to live together, or to 
inability to put such knowledge as we have into practice. 
If then, the future is to be different from the past, it is 
essential that those who are growing up should be learn- 
ing the art of living together, and not simply learning 
the theory, but getting practice in this art also. In other 
words, our schools and colleges should be places where 
pupils and students get an incentive to learn this art, and, 
opportunity to practise it. For living together in a 
constructive and creative way is an art, and like all arts, 
needs a great deal of practice if anything like competency 
in it is to be attained. One of the teacher’s most impor- 
tant tasks, then, in building for the future, is to help his 
pupils to cultivate this art. This means giving knowledge. 
It means the training of certain specific emotions. It 
means the developing of certain attitudes of the persona- 
lity. •It means actual practical living according to ideals 
learnt and accepted. 

This art of living together is a positive, constructive, 
creative thing. Inability to live with others in a way 
which contributes to fullness of life, for them as well as 
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for oarselves, must result in destruction. We have only to 
look at the history of the last twenty or thirty years, if 
no farther, to see the truth of this statement. Inability 
to live together, destroys art , science, religion, %11 that 
has true and lasting value. We do notlueed to take the 
-extreme example of inability to live togetlier, namely 
war,*' to see this. We can see it in the general atmos- 
phere of fear, suspicion, selfishness and non -cooperation 
in which nations have lived for so many years, and in 
which classes and communities and parties within 
individual nations have also been living for so long. What 
has been happening means that the educational systems 
of most countries have broken down at one of the 
most important points in their work. Y^oung people 
have been, and are, coming out of our schools and 
universities, with neither knowledge of, nor practice in, 
this art which is so vital for tlie future of the human 
race. 

]May I silggest that in India one reason why we have 
not advanced further in teaching and in learning this 
art, is the presence of the coimnunal school. By a 
communal school I do not mean a school endowed and 
managed by people of one community. Such a school 
need nht necessarily be communal. It becomes communal 
when it is managed by people of one community and 
caters entirely, or almost entirely, for pupils of that same 
community. It is the lack of variety in pupils and staff, 
not necessarily in managementi, that makes a "school 
communal, and therefore dangerous. In a province such 
as the Panjab, where we have Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Christians and Depressed Classes, it is obvious that one 
of the most important tasks of the school is to help 
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children of one community to understand and live 
amicably with those of other communities. And the 
experience of schools where there is a general mixture of 
X)apils And teachers from all communities proves that 
this is not a particularly difficult task. But to keep boys 
or gi.'ls of one community segregated from those of other 
communities during their school life, and then to eifpect 
them to go out and know how to get on with people of 
other communities when they leave school, is ridiculous 
and tragic. It is impossible for children to know how ta 
live together with others unless they grow up with others. 

The same principle applies to the staff of a school. 
While the majority of the staff of a school may belong 
to one community, it is essential, from the point of view 
of an education that will really serve the needs of this 
country, that there be a considerable minority composed 
of those belonging to other communities. If this is done,, 
then it is possible for a staff to set an example of how to 
live together, and their work in many respects will be 
made more effective. 

The same consideration applies to the question of 
schools for different classes in a community. Class 
schools are thoroughly bad. When we have schools 
catering for children of one particular class, we are 
helping to perpetuate distinctions, social and economic,, 
which stand in the way of progress towards true 
democracy, and give the children who attend thQm no 
chanc9 of learning to liye with any others than those of 
^ their own class. It is here that one notices such a 
difference between the educational systems of America 
and the British Dominions on the one hand, and that of 
England on the other. While one can have no quarrel 
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with many of the educational ideals and aims of the 
English public' school system, the fact that the public 
school definitely caters for a certain class, makes it, from 
the democratic point of view, a most dangerous institution. 
If the type of education given in such schools is good, it 
ought to be for everyone and entry should not be 
dependent on the amount of money a person has. Glass 
schools turn out pupils who are incapable of really 
understanding or living with any but those of their own 
class, and hit at the essentials of true democracy. This 
is being realized in England, and the future of the public 
school is a burning question in the English educational 
world at present. The last thing that is needed in India 
is “class” schools for any one particular section of the 
community, whether the composition of that class be 
determined by possession of money, social position, 
political power, or anything else. 

The school that will train children for a new world is 
..-the school where children from all sections of the 
community meet and learn to live together on equal 
terms, where the son of the princeling and the son of the 
sweeper, the son of the cabinet minister and the son of 
his cook, live and work together and are treated in the 
same way. This is the sort of school in which some of 
us, especially from the Dominions, grew up in, and to the 
value of ^hich we can testify. It is perhaps an ideal 
difficult to achieve in India. But at least we should do 
■our best to ensure that this is the ideal towards which 
we are working, and to discourage trends in the opposite 
direction. 

To come tp' more practical measures which can be 
tak^ in any school in order that those growing up. 
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«8peciall7 adolescents, may learn the art of living togeUier, 
we may see some light, if we first try to analyse the 
•character of the sort of person of whom we say ‘ he is 
•easy tcsget on with. * We all know such persons, and 
we all know the opposite type. What then are tiie 
■common characteristics of such a person; the qualities 
that enable him to ‘ get on ’ with others ? 

One with whom we find it easy to live and work is 
■dependable, in the broad sense of the term. He is honest 
and sincere. Wefeel that we know wherewe are withhim. 
He is sympathetic, able to see and to understand the view- 
point and position of others. He is unselfish, prepared 
io give and take, not overbearing, but tolerant and ready 
■to learn from others, and to give others what he 
recognizes as their due. In a word, he follows the 
golden rule, and treats others as he wishes to be treat- 
■ed himself. One might go on enumerating qualities, 
but these will suffice. The three fundamental character- 
istics found in everyone who has learned the art of living 
with others, are sincerity, dependability and sympathy. 

The question is then, how are we to help our children 
to develop these traits. 

These qualities are habits of character and can be 
developed only as all habits are developed, that is, by 
practice. If we wish children to grow to be sincere, we 
must do our best to see to it that they think and feel and 
act sincerely on every occasion. This is no doubt 
much easier to say than to do. But if teachers are care- 
lul to encourage sincerity in their children from the day 
they enter school, much can be done. fear is one 
important cause of insincerity in school, and if the teach- 
•er is in earnest, that can, to a very large extent, be 
4 
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.eliminated. Besira for some advantage is eiiotlier catUfO^ 
and as far as possible we should see ^o it that insincerity, 
-never pays. These are, however, negative measures. The 
naain task is the positive one of bm'lding up a loVe of, and 
admiration for, sincerity. This can be done mainly 
through suggestion and example. The suggestion that 
the*' child receives from history, and from the way in 
which characters in history are presented to him, the 
personal example of the teacher, the religious teaching 
given the child, provided that this results in action, will 
be the teacher’s most powerful means of helping his chil- 
dreh'to develop a habit of sincerity. 

Dependability, in one sense, is a result of sincerity. Bht 
dep^daibility is a wide term, including honesty, trathful- 
ness, keeping one’s word, punctuality, and carrying out 
to the best of one’s ability a jpb given to one to do. 
These qualities again are habits, and the teacher’s tas& 
is one of helping the child to build up habits. There 
are' certain conditions which ihake it easier for a child 
to develop such habitsi The first essential is that the 
teacher himself cultivate these habits. If parents do so 
also, then of course, the child is helped more than he can 
ever be helped in school. But the teacher must set an 
example. The habit of punctuality, for instance, ia 
conspicuous by its absence in the average village school 
teacher. Hence we can scarcely wonder that we do not 
find it in his pupils. A child learns dependability froifi 
l&ose around him. If he finds that promises made to 
him am kept, he is more likely to keep promises he 
wftlrrtH. If he finds that they are broken, he hattirally 
hots' in a similar wby. ' The same is true of smswering 
’4iiestions trt^^ly. 
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As a child grows older, dependability will be developed 
ii we trust him and show him we trust him. The chan- 
ces are always in favour of a child becoming what we 
show Ve expect him to become. If we expect him to be 
reliable and dependable, we are preparing the vroy for 
him to be so. If we are suspicious of him, we are psing 
the power of suggestion in the wrong way. 

As well as thus preparing the ground, we must give 
the child opportunities of being dependable, of acting in 
a dependable way. Thus in school and class and group, 
children shc'Uld be trained to be responsible for certain 
things, to have certain routine tasks to do which will 
help them to develop the habit of being responsible and 
of dependability. But the teacher must be careful to see 
that these tasks are faithfully done. Children vary in the 
amount of supervision they need, but supervision and help 
will always be necessary. Otherwise, tasks will be neglect- 
ed or carelessly done, and our object defeated. The 
teacher should also try to get the co-operation of the 
parent in this work. 

In helping children to develop sympathy, out of which 
arises consideration for others, our main job is to help 
them to form the habit of looking at things, and feeling 
things, as others do. History, wisely taught, can be of 
great use in this. But opportunities for training this 
emotion will occur frequently in school life. Again, we 
have to do our best to see that sympathy, when aroused, 
issues in action ; that practical help is given to the sick, 
to those in trouble and need, and to those who need' help 
'Ot any sort. 

Diamatios can be of great hdp in this work. In a 
filay children put themselves-in t^ place of othen, and 
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ftel as otbers do. Dramatics can be nscd for instance 
in developing a feeling of sympathy for animals. Im 
exactly the same way sympathy for human beings 
may be developed. But again, we must d!^ our 
best to ensure that action follows the arousing of 
mnotipn. 

In learning the art of living together we need 
knowledge, feeling and action. Knowledge we usually 
find the least difficult to deal with. We are accustomed, 
to giving information. At the same time, knowledge of 
how other people live, their customs and beliefs, their 
means of livelihood, and of what affects their economic 
conditions do not figure as largely in our syllabuses as 
they should do. On this side of our work history and 
human geography are essential. We must help our 
children to understand intellectually how their own needs 
are supplied by the work of other people, often people of 
other countries. They must know how others depend on 
the work done in their own country ; in a word, that no 
one lives or can live to himself or for himself. 

They most also know how the present position in 
national and international affairs was reached. Perhaps 
nothing is more important for those going out from our 
sdiools and colleges to live and work with others, than 
to have as full an understanding of the causes of our 
present unfortuhate position as possible. Accurate,, 
unprejudiced knowledge is essential in learning the art 
ol living together. 

To feeding we leave already referred in connection with 
the development of sympathy. But if we give our 
kiHirladge in ^e right way, always remembering that 
the t— of Idbiin^ is essential ifor the success of our 
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work, then a habit of feeling for others can at the same 
time be developed. 

But we must have action, and this action must begin 
in schdol. It is too late to begin, or expect our pupils to 
begin, when they leave school. If in school we 
concentrate only on feeling and knowledge and give no 
training in action our work will be a failure. It is, in 
fact, because we have been guilty of making just this 
mistake, that we have had such small success. 

How is it possible in school for pupils to put into 
action wbat they are learning, and to practise this art of 
living together ? 

Any arrangement by which children co-operate in 
carrying out some project will give the practical training 
we want. In primary schools what is known as the 
project method is ppbably the best known way of 
doing this. But even though a full-fledged project 
method is not used, a great deal can be done by 
organizing classes into groups for various purposes. This 
can be done right through primary and secondary schools. 
Such tasks as producing a play, a magazine, making 
maps, making collections of various sorts, running 
different kinds of clubs, compiling story books for smaller 
children, debates, panel discussions, undertaking work 
of different kinds for the school or the community, and 
many other such things give opportunities for children 
to learn to work together in a practical way. When 
they work together in groups on such co-operative tasks, 
each learns to make his own contribution and to 
appreciate the contribution of others. 

There ate two things whitdi mast always be carefaOy 
watched ia sach work. The first is the tsodeBcy for a 
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few in a group to do the work, and for the rest to sit 
round and watch. There are at least two reasons for 
this. One is the natural tendency of those who are good 
At the particular kind of work being done, ‘to get 
impatient with the efforts of those who are not so good, 
and to take everjrthing into their own hands, or, at any 
rate, 'everything except the drudgery. The second reason 
is the tendency of those who are not very good, and 
therefore not very sure of themselves, to leave things to 
those who are more capable, and not to assert themselves. 
The result is lack of interest and effort in many in the 
group. 

In all such work it is very necessary for teachers 
carefully to organize work so that every one has a 
definite part in the work. The standard of the finished 
product would undoubtedly be higher if all the important 
parts of the work were done by two or three. But our 
main aim is not the producing of a high-class result, 
though the product will naturally be as good as possible. 
The main aim is the learning of the art of working 
together. This can only be done as all have a share iu 
the work, a share of which they feel the value. 

The second thing which must be watched, is that the 
teacher should work with the group. This applies 
especially to projects where manual work is required. 
There will be an altogether different spirit in the group 
where the , tsacher takes his coat off, litemlly or 
metaphorically, and works with the group, frbm. the 
^irit in the ,gm9P where the teatfi^er is nothing much 
mmre than an onlooker,' directing the wosk. 

li is vearj»imtK>rtant In . kchool.ih pumaanoftof our 
«iln‘ofAolfril^pcbildxen. tOileiini the Jir^ livioglsgeiboK, 
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;to ^iyd them epportonities of leaning to toink togeth^. 
Co-operative thinking, inter-creative' thinkings ae it has 
been called, is very necessary, as we know, bat it is a tech- 
niqueVhich is 'a closed book to far toamaiiy,"as all who 
do much work on committees can testify. There is not 
space here to go into this sabjectin detail, but in school 
we must give oar children training in gronp discassiott, 
in exchanging ideas with one another, in learning from 
one another and reaching conclasions which probably no 
single individnal of the gronp coaid, onaided, have 
reached. lu this work again the teacher has to watch 
carefally lest a groaf) be too mach dominated by a 
few. 

Games, particalarly team games, are very asefal from 
the point of view of the sabject we are diseassing. Bat 
it should be noted that it is playing games that is help- 
ful and not watching them. Oar main care should be to 
see that every child and every^ student gets a chance to 
play. Toarnamentk and representative teams are all 
right in moderation and in their place, although, as run at 
present in many places, they give better training in fight- 
ing together than in living together. But they should 
always take second place in our programme. The main 
object is to provide opportunities for all to take part in 
some game or other. 

One could go on at length on this subject of learnihg 
to live together. It is one on which a great deal of 
elpdrimmit and research is needed. But of one thing* we 
cam be sure, and that is, that if things in-future ate to 
improVe, and if a new world is to be built on the ruihs of 
i&e oM; it will be laijgely as toaehers' are ableto ghto 
'deflfiitef, plahneld^ Syst^atio traiiiiil to thltik ohiktrSn so 
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thtt S8 they grow up they xnay learn the art of living 
together with others. 

C. Thb School a Oo-opbbaxivb Socibtv 
Go-operation is one of the foundation principles of 
any form of democratic life. It follows therefore that the 
school, as a corporate body, must give a concrete example 
of a co-operative society, a corporate body which func- 
tions on co-operative lines. The pupils of the school, 
if they are to develop the characteristic of co-operative- 
nesB, must live, when in school, in a society which, in a 
practical way, provides a living example of co-operation. 
As well as this, the school will teach co-operation 
theoretically. It will give opportunities for pupils them- 
selves to run co-operative societies or co-operative projects 
of various sorts. But all this must he founded on a practi- 
cal co-operative life in the school as a whole. 

This means, in the first place, that there must be real 
rco-operation between the headmaster and the staff. Too 
many schools tend to be like the situation described by a 
negro once when he said that they certainly had co- 
operation with the whites. The whites did all the 
' operating* the negroes did the *co-ing.* If a 
school is to be truly co-operative, the members of the staff 
must be given a real share in the running of the school, 
and must feel that their opinions and ideas are taken 
snrionsly. Very often headmasters go through a form of 
consulting the staff, but they have already decide'd what 
is to be done. The members of the staff know that the 
jbeadmaster haip made up his mind. It is soon made 
eyident .^hatx.jhp:|!W^t8 tp do, and, kimwing ^t pay 
johjeetimis on, criticisms of the pic^K>sai in qnes- 
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tion would xeoeiYe a Tory cold welcome, none aie offered, 
and a formal agreement is given to what the headmaster 
wants. There is obviously nothing co*operative or crea> 
tive ii^ this. If group discussian and ‘inter-oreative* 
thinking in reaching a wise decision is good for pupils, 
it i^ also of great value in staff meetings. 

The staff should be given a real say in the affaks <ft 
the school. There are two types of organization by means 
of which we can ensure this, and establish a co-operative 
spirit in a school. Either or both can be used. One is 
the faculty system, whereby the staff is divided into 
faculties according to subjects or types of subjects. Thus 
there may be an English faculty on which are all 
teachers teaching English, a Mathematics faculty on 
which are all teachers teaching Mathematics, and so on. 
In smaller schools Science and Mathematics may be 
combined into one faculty. Classical and Modem Langua- 
ges into another. A senior teacher acts as chairman of 
the faculty while the headmaster is, ez-officio, a member 
of each faculty, but attends meetings only as he feeL the 
necessity or as he has suggestions to make. Exch 
faculty makes a regular report to the monthly staff meet- 
ing. It has been found that an organization such as 
this gives teachers a much greater share in the running 
of the school, enables them to make a much greater 
individual contribution to the general work of the school 
and increases interest in that work very considerably. 

The^seoond system, which can be used along with the 
faculty system, is to appoint senior teachers to act as 
supervisors of different departments in the school, these 
supervisors to form an executive committee of the stqff 
with, «Bd tiueugh which, the headmaster works. Tbo. 
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U 2 e d!'t3in ezecotiye urill depeiid od tlie sise of the' 
sOhool. Thera will be, in the ordinary secondary school, 
Oftte Bopervisor for the high department, one for* the 
niiddle department, one for the primary departipent if 
there is one attached to the school. If the school has 
craft and agricnlture work there may be one for this 
work*. If such an Organization is set up, the headmaster 
will require certain definite work from his superrisors, 
who will be relieved of some teaching work, and he will 
have regular meetings of the executive, reports of which 
riiall also be given to the regular monthly staff meeting. 
This latter meeting should, by the way, be a regular 
feature of the organization of every school, and should be 
a time when opinion and constructive criticism may be 
freely offered, and when free discussion can always take 
place. 

Some such organization is necessary if coM>pexation bet- 
weeh the headmaster andmembers of thestafl is to be the 
feature of thd life of the school which it should be. But 
it is one thing to have the necessary organizatioa. It 
is another thing to work the organization in a way which 
will make it successfuL However favourable for 
democratic ways an organization may be, we must have 
the right spirit to work it successfully. This requires 
certain definite characteristics in the headmaster and in 
members of the staff. 

It requires of the headmaster a willingness to listen 
to what others have to say, and to come to a subject or a 
suggestion with an open mind, realizing that he does 
not possess a wisdom above and beyond the collective 
wisdom of his staff. He has to keep in mindilso that 
any new plan that is suggested, or any new method which 
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li6 wishes to be taken up, has to be pat into operatioin 
by the members of the staff. He depbnds On them for the 
saccess of whateyer he wishes to have done. Hence 
real co-operation is vitally necessary. If he cannot carry 
the members of the staff with him, he will find it 
ezliremely difficult to get the results he wants. Moreover, 
it is the members of the staff, the people who adtually 
have to do the spade work, who often realize just where 
difficulties are likely to arise. It is they who will have 
to deal with such difficulties, and therefore their opinicm 
on how they should be met, or on how they can be 
avoided, or on how serious they are likely to be, should 
always be taken into account. The headmaster 
therefore needs openness of mind and tactfulness, if he 
is to secure real co-operation. Agreement given by the 
staff simply because they are afraid to differ is of no 
value whatsoever. 

The headmaster needs also the ability, which every 
teacher needs, to put himself into the place of the other 
person, and to understand his point of view. He needs 
a sympathetic imagination. Only so will he be able to 
help his staff when difficulties arise, and only so will he 
be able to make them feel that he really understands 
their position. But when they do feel this, then he can 
be sure of ^heir co-operation in carrying on the work of 
the school. 

The headmaster needs to be tolerant. He knows his 
staff aand he knows how much he can expect from one 
and how much from another. He must be able to allow 
members of the staff to have their own ideas and 
opinions even when these run contrary to his own. If 
he wants to try to change them, the method he must 
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fB that of xaaBonable convincing and of persuasion. Bu^ 
oven when he cannot bring members round to his own 
way of thinking, he must be tolerant. Above all, he 
must always be prepared to learn and to modify h js own 
position when he finds that the ideas of others are better 
than his own, or when better methods have been found 
by experience. 

The foundation of a co-operative spirit is friendship, 
and the headmaster will find his work much more 
successful if he is able to be friendly with his staff. The 
gift of being friendly is one that is not possessed by all 
human beings to the same degree. But to the limits of 
his ability the headmaster should give the members of 
his staff his friendship. This will result in his also 
giving them inspiration, as far as he is able. Here again 
individuals differ very considerably. But the more the 
headmaster can inspire the members of his staff, with 
his own vision, his own ideals, his own enthusiasm, 
the greater will be the measure of co-operation he will 
receive. 

On the other hand, the success of co-operation does 
not depend by any means entirely on the headmaster. 
His very best efforts may be nullified by a wrong attitude 
on the part of the members of the staff. There are also 
characteristics which members of a staff must cultivate 
if the school is to become an example of co-operation. 

Firstly, ilris equally necessary for the members of the 
staff to have open minds and to realize that they can 
learn. Usually the headmaster will be a person of 
greater experience than most members of his staff, and 
when the members feel that something the headmaster is 
fUmamg to do is dangerous or too ^fQcult, they must 
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«lso feel that unless they have had very definite 
experience with this particular thing which is suggested, 
they should at least give it a trial. It may be that their 
fears^re ill*founded. They must be prepared to experi- 
ment and to learn. If, in the light of experience, insuper- 
nble difficulties or undesirable results manifest themselves, 
then is the time to raise the matter again, and to protest. 

For true co-operation there should be in the members of 
the staff enthusiasm for their work, professional keenness 
to improve their knowledge and technique, and a willing- 
ness to expend themselves in the service of the school, 
'especially in experimenting with new ideas and methods. 
This willingness to experiment and to try out new ideas 
is very necessary. Without this, work descends to a dull 
routine, in which while all that is regularly demanded 
is done, there is absent the extra touch which makes 
nil the difference b^ween work and play. Work which 
is creative is play. The work which is play can be done 
ns a team. But without this play-spirit, team work is 
difficult to carry on. 

It is also necessary for the members of the staff to 
have courage and frankness. There will never be true 
co-operation where fear prevents teachers from putting 
forward their views. It is true, of course, that causes for 
fear should not be supplied by the headmaster and the 
miHinging committee, as is too frequently the case. But it is 
also necessary that the individual teacher have courage, 
nnd that his alleged co-operation is never the result of 
an attempt to curry favour with the powers-that-be. 

As well as co-operation between the headmaster and the 
etaff there should also be co-operation between the head- 
master and the staff on the one hand, and the pupils on 
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the other hand. We shall discuss this when coiisideriDg[the 
creative relation of the teacher to his pupil. But the maW 
must be emphasized in this connection. If the relation- 
ship between teachers and pupils is a co-operatiue one, 
then we shall be in a fair .way to accomplishing our 
object of instilling habits of co-operation in our pupils. 
If*tha relationship is the old one of undiscriminating 
authority and aloofness on the one hand, and prudential 
submission cm the other hand, no lesson of co-operation 
will ever be learnt. 

i/^e have to keep the following points in mind in 
developing this spirit of co-operation between the staff 
'nnd pupils. 

1. The attitude of the teacher should be one of 
friendship with his pupils. He is in the place of the 
elder brother, of guide, and authority, though used 
occasionally, will never be unreasonbble, and the teacher 
will always seek to make plain the reasons for his 
Actions. 

2. The teacher will enlist the help of his pupils in 
all possible ways, giving them all reasonable opportuni- 
ties for managing their own affairs as they are able to 
assume responsibility, and leading them to discipline 
themselves. The pupil should feel that he and the 
teacher have one aim, and that they are together t.n.ln'ng 
the measures that are necessary for accomplishing that 
aim. 

8. The teacher will seek the co-operation of* the 
pupils in establishing the right kind of tradition. 
Tradition can be a good servant, though, like many other 
things, it can be a very bad master. Establishing a tradi- 
tion is not an easy, business nor it is easy to direct it in 
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the right tira^j Bat there is no donbt that teachers can 
welcome the cd^operation of pupils in this work, and that- 
a' conscioosness of their responsibility for the school 
^spirit twill secure, a great deal of co-operation from 
many pupils. For this it is necessary for teachers, and 
perhaps especially for the headmaster, to take older and 
more influential pupils into his confidence. It is they 
who can do much, and if they realize that they hare the 
confidence and trust of their teachers they will respond. 

4. Go-operation of pupils will be secured more fully 
if senior pupils have an understanding of the aims and 
ideals of the school. For this set talks or 

to be avoided. It will be given through friendly conver- 
sation, and as opportunity offers for giving suggestions ' 
and advice. But the more the pupils, as they grow up, 
understand the real ideas of their teachers and of the 
headmaster, the morefiikely they are to co-operate with 
them, and the more they will feel that they are members 
ef one community, the success of which depends on the 
coinbined efforts of all. 

5. Wh«re a system of self-government is in 
existence, it is a good plan to have occasional 

of the executive of the pupils' organization with the 
executive, or some other such meeting of aoninn i pupils 
and members of the staff, to discuss matters concerning 
the community of which both form a part ; that is, the 
school. Nothing will do more to give the feeling of co- 
operation, and gradually any feeling of shyness or of 
diffidence on the part of the pupils will disappear, and it 
will be found that very often they have a real contribu- 
tion to make. This plan must not be a sort of eye-wash 
to make ptq>il8 think they are being consulted. They'. 
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-will not be taken in long by it if it is nnzeaL Bat it can 
de?el<^ into a very profitable measoxe of real eo«operation. 

We need also to develop co-op«ation among pupils if 
our school community is to be a real co-operative 
aboiety. 

1. One of the best practical measures that can be 
talcen to give pupils training in co-operation among 
themselves is some system of self-government. We 
shall be considering this again when we come to deal 
with the matter of discipline and freedom. But we must 
always remember that a system of self-government in a 
school should be much more than a method of dealing 
with discipline. It is a way of organizing the community 
life of the school, so that the pupils themselves can take 
as large a share as possible in all matters pertaining tO’ 
the life of the school. It is a method by which pupils 
can be helped to shoulder responsibility, and to learn 
essential lessons necessary for successful living together. 
It is a practical. way of teaching 'civics ’ which includes < 
nfiich more than discipline. Any system of self^ 
government which is to be of real value must give pupils 
opportunities of learning to make their own arrangements 
for organizing the life of the school in sport, in matters 
connected with the general cleanliness and welfare of 
pupils, in hygiene and Bed Cross work, in extra-school 
activities of various sorts, and in the hundred-and-one 
things which continually crop up in the day-to-day life 
of the school. 

The aim of any good system of self-government should 
be to give opportunities for as many pupils as possible to 
taka an active part in what is being dome. Such parts 
may not be v«ry*big. ' But the more pupils who mui b*. 
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Ittooght into the work of managing the life of the school^ 
the greater will be the general benefit, and the better it 
will be for the corporate life of the school. 

At t1)e same time, we haye always to remember that it 
is a mistake to give so much responsibility that the 
shouldering of it becomes an insupportable burden to 
^ pupils. Freedom is not the nnmixed blessing that some 
extremists on the subject of self-government assume. 
Freedom, as many adults know, means heavy responsibi- 
lity, hard work, and even harder thinking. We have to- 
remember that those who are growing up need guidance 
and help in Ibty use of freedom, just as they need guidance 
and help in everything else. Thus, whatever kind of 
self-government scheme we have in school, it must be 
arranged so that freedom and responsibility are, so to 
speak, graded, so that we do not demand too much from 
the immature, and defeat our own ends. 

Nor does a self-government scheme mean that teachers 
ate relieved of a certain amount of their work, or of the 
nedessity of watching over discipline. My experience 
has been that there is a strong tendency for teachers to 
think that when there is self-government in a school, 
they can sit back and let pupils do what used to be the 
teacher’s work. This way lies ruin in spite of all that is 
claimed by Mr. A. S. Neill. It is true that the institu- 
tion of self-government in a school means a radical 
change in the type of work which the teacher has to do. 
It means a change in his relationship to his pupils. But 
it does not mean less work. Pupils need help and they 
need guidance. Being human beings, and being in the 
procees of developiug their characters, they also need 
oecasional spurring on, and, shall we say, inspiring, 
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kdep their efforts, df f teachers simply witiidraw 
themmlTes from all conoectLon with the activities which 
.come under the self-government scheme, and take no 
interest in them because they are managed by the 4 >upils 
themselves, soon things will go wrong. This, at least, 
bMS been my experience. 

•Such guidance and help as the teacher must give will 
vary from time to time. As in real life, the efficiency 
of the work depends on the personnel of committees, and 
on the characters of those who are elected to positions of 
authority. One year things will go well becanse wise 
•choioes have been made by pupils. The next year, those 
may be elected to positions of responsibility who are not 
well-fitted for the positions. The result is that things 
jgQ wiong, the work is not done, and complaints begin to 
make themselves heard. Now this, of course, is one of 
'4he values of such systems. PupHs learn, in a very 
.praeiical way, the result of not making wise selections of 
those who are to fill positions where certain qualities of 
• necessary. This lesson is of the greatest 

vvalne in training our future citizens. But at the same 
'time, it means that, at such times, the guidance of 
teachers and headmaster is more necessary than at other 
times, a&d that at all times, while interfering as little as 
possible in the running of committees and the various 
activities which have been given over to pupils, a careful 
and watchful eye has to be kept on all that is being 
done. Class teachers have to see that class committees 
meet, as sometimes, when a poor lot are put into a com- 
mittee, things are apt to get slack. Care has also to be 
taken to see that the constitution and the rules that have 
hfsn drawn up am adhered to. Just as with adult assooia'.. 
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tions, there is always the temptatioQ not to stick tO' 
rales when it is to the interest of powerful members of 
the community not to do so. And again, working strictly 
according to a constitution and rules to which all have 
agreed, is one of the yaluable lessons which pupils learn 
through the working of a self'govemment system. But 
they win not learn this if they are allowed licence instead 
of ordered freedom. Buies can be changed, but they 
must learn that such changes are to be done in the 
regular way, and with the consent of at least the majority 
of the whole body of pupils. But guidance is always 
necessary here, and the section which can usually be 
depended on to take the right path will need backing up. 

Very often pupils, through inexperience, do not know 
the best way, or indeed any way of carrying out what 
♦they want to do. In such cases they appreciate the help 
and guidance of the staff. Meetings between staff and 
pupils’ representatives, or between the staff executive and 
pupils' executive can, under such circumstances, be very 
useful and fruitful, particularly if the right attitude is 
adopted by the members of the staff and by the head* 
master. It is also useful to have one of the senior 
members of the staff appointed to be student helper. 
This teacher will make it his special work to keep an 
eye on what is going on, to understand the difficulties 
and problems facing pupils in the self-government work, 
and to be available when they have meetings of their 
general ^committee or executive. He need not go to such 
♦meetings unless he is invited, or unless he has some 
definite suggestions to make. But if he is the right type 
of person, and tackles his work in the right spirit, he 
will find that he is welcomed at meetings, particularly 
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when some knotty problem has to be faced and solred. 
Sach a student adviser is very necessary in any self- 
government scheme, but should be carefully chosen. 

There are numerous difficulties that have to hfi met in 
Tunning any scheme of self-government. But they are 
such that from them, and from the meeting of them, 
pupils learn just those lessons of citizenship and 
co-operation, which are of the greatest value to them if 
we wish to train them for democracy. Often pupils who 
are good talkers get elected to committees and to positions, 
and they do not make much of a success of the work. 
It is obvious how useful it is for pupils to realize that a 
glib tongue is not of much use when it comes to doing 
efficient and reliable work. It is a lesson that too many 
adults have not learned. Often, those who are popular 
for one reason or another are put into positions for which, 
they are not suited, and again the pupil electors learn 
their lesson. As in so many matters in India, com- 
munal issues^ are apt to arise. The pupils belonging to 
.one community will block vote for the candidate belong- 
ing to their community, just as is done in the outside 
world with its communal politics. On the other hand, 
the school has an excellent opportunity of giving training 
in co-operation between different communities, and of 
brihging its influence to bear against the communal demon. 

At election times candidates will make promises to the 
student electors, some of which they cannot carry out, 
and some of which they make no effort to carry out. 
Here again we have a common feature of adult political 
and civic life reproduced. In dealing with such 
^aBdidates, and if they stand for re-election they are 
•nsually faithfully dealt with, a very useful lesson is learnt. 
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.and pupils get into the habit of looking to a person's 
deeds rather than to his words in judging him. Often 
good pupils are unwilling to give the time that must be 
given if^they are to accept a position. Here again there 
is a chance to teach the lesson of self-sacrifice for the 
good of the community, and of the responsibility that 
every member of a community has towards that eonl- 
munity and its welfare. 

It is not difficult therefore to find plenty of difficulties 
that are likely to meet us in carrying on a scheme of 
self-government in a school. But on the other hand the 
advantages oaunot be exaggerated. There are, as we 
shall see, great advantages in connection with inculcating 
true discipline. There are perhaps still greater advan- 
tages from the point of view of the wider subject of 
co-operation which we are considering at present. Any 
such scheme of self-government inevitably brings home 
to pupils that they are members of a community, and 
shows them in a very practical way how much can be 
4one, and how well life in that community can be lived, 
if they are able and willing to co-operate. 

2. Another practical way of giving training in co- 
operation is by means of what we can call community 
projects. These not only help pupils to learn to 
co-operate with one another, but they also give oppor- 
tunities for practical co-operation between staff and 
pupils. By a community project I mean some work 
which* is undertaken by the whole school or by some 
considerable group in the school. This is a type of work 
in which all the individuals in the school or in the 
group can take part. Bach one has something to do, 
and understands that the success of whatever is being 
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attempted depends on him as on what every other 
individual is doing. They learn too, that in planning 
and working, the project can be successfully carried 
through only when there is good co-operation among all 
the members of the group. 

There are numbers of such community projects which, 
dkn^ undertaken by schools or classes. The particuhr 
project will vary with local conditions and opportunities. 
There are such things as Parents' Days, exhibitions 
of work for parents or visitors, projects in connection < 
with Bed Cross work, projects in connection with adult 
literacy work or with rural reconstruction. There is the 
making of gardens in the school grounds, the cleanlinesa 
of the school and compound, the staging of plays, the 
making of things such as an open air theatre for the 
school, and many other projects which will occur. These 
community works, especially wheii they give opportunity 
for large numbers to take part, are extremely valuable 
for teaching co-operation. 

8. Another practical method of teaching co- 
operation is the house system. This is a system which 
sometimes has unfortunate taints in the minds of some, 
due to undesirable features connected with it as it is 
worked in the English Public School. But undesirable 
features need not be taken over into Indian schools, and 
there is no doubt that the house system has many very 
desirable aspects. My experience has been that even in 
a day school it can be of the greatest advantage if adapted 
to the needs of Indian pupils. 

In the first place, if a school is divided into houses, it 
hblps very greatly to get rid of individual competition, 
and to put in itA place group competition. The pupil 
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lefl^ms to'work, and play fpr a gjroup, his tiouss,, rather 
than for himself. Be also learns that the sncc^ of his 
house depends on the measure of co-operation that can 
be secdfed among the members the house. Be also 
learns that this co-operation means that the stronger 
members of the house, whether it be in games or in class 
work pr in anything else, have to help the weaker 
members of the house if their house is to be success- 
ful. This is a most valuable lesson of co-operation, 
and is perhaps the most useful result of the house system. 

We shall never get rid of the keen desire for competi- 
tion that young people have. But we can sublimate this 
desire from an individual expression to a community 
one. I admit that this is only a first stage in the subli- 
mation of the instinctive tendency to pugnacity, but it is 
a very necessary stage, and must be taken. There is nc 
better way of ensuring that it is taken than some sort of 
house system. There is one proviso that should be 
made. This is that when competitions of work er sport 
or unything else are arranged between houses, they 
be so arranged that all, or if npt all, at least the very 
great majority of members of houses are actively 
concerned in what is going on. There is not neariy so 
much value in the house system if competitions are 
confined to selected groups of the best pupils. We then 
lose the incentive to the strong to help the weaker 
members. We can also help to achieve our main aims 
if we^pay attention to the type of competitions held. 
There axe other types of competition besides games and 
■class work. 

4. We must not neglect the giving of instruction and 
practical work in connection with technical co-operatipn; 
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that is, tb« mnning of oo-opeiative societies for the sale 
of varioas articles needed in school, of co-operatiye shops ^ 
of oo^peratiye arbitration societies, of producers’ co> 
operatives (if there are well established crafts iin the 
school, of which the products are sold). In every school 
there diould be instruction in the theory of co-operation, 
and seme type of co-operative business which will give 
the opportunity for gaining practical experience in this 
type of work. 


D. Cbbative Wobk 

As we have already seen, the chief task of the school 
which is seeking to help its pupils to become worthy 
citizens of the new India, who will be able to do their 
share in making that new India, is to develop the creative 
attitude to life. Now the question arises as to what 
practical measures the school can iake to develop this 
creative attitude, and to develop the creative powers with 
which every one. has been endowed. This is one of the 
mdSt important parts of our subject, as on what the 
school can do here, will depend very largely the general 
attitude to life of its pupils when they go out, and it is 
this attitude, the creative attitude as opposed to the 
destructive one, the positive attitude as opposed to the 
negative one, that is so important. 

This is one of those intangible things which cannot 
be directly taught. It is something which is caught, for 
the most* part unconsciously, from teachers and from the 
general atmosphere of the school and the community in 
which the person lives. As things are at present, it is 
the school which has to supply this atmoq[>here. How 
than can it do thie? 
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There is only one way. That is, by a steady and 
•eontinnal emphasis, day by day and week by week, on 
-the creative side of every subject that is taught in the 
school, 'and by the supplying of opportunities for the 
doing of creative work every day by every pupil. It is 
by tLs doing of creative work, individually or in groups, 
that the creative attitude to life is developed. 

It is obvious that some subjects lend themselves far 
better than others to creative and constructive work. But 
if we learn to look at our teaching work chiefly from 
this angle, even in the most unpromising subjects, we 
shall find opportunities for creative work. At any rate, 
the principle remains true that in every subject where 
there is any possibility, and at every possible time, we 
must lay our emphasis on creative work. 

As well as this,^ there must be a central place in 
primary and middle schools (the Junior and Senior Basic 
Schools of the Central Board’s Report), and an adequate 
place in High Schools, for craft work of different kinds. 
As the Report recommends, this sort of activity should 
be of many kinds in the lower classes. As to leading 
to one basic craft, as the Report further recommends, it 
would be better, from all points of view, if the craft work 
in any particular Senior Basic school were not restricted 
to one. Children in one school vary in ability and bent, 
and there should be a variety of crafts for them to 
specialize in. Because of financial and staffing difficul- 
ties i^ may not be possible for any one school to provide 
a large variety. But there should be more than one 
basic craft in a school, in order to cater for the inevit- 
able differences of interest and ability among pupils. 
'p[?he same thmg holds good for High Schools. There 
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should be proyision for several crafts in order that pnpila- 
may have some choice. But the main point ia thai 
pnpils, from the beginning of their school conrse to the 
end of it, should have plenty of opportunities for doing 
constructive and creative work in Arts and Crafts. In 
4rts^ and Crafts, in the case of rural schools, the subject 
of Agriculture would be included, as long as proper pro> 
vision is made for adequate practical work. 

I have said that there should be an emphasis in every 
subject, as far as the nature of the subject makes it 
possible, on creative work. If this is to be secured 
apecial attention must be given to working out a definite 
programme of creative work in each subject. We will 
not get very far if it is more or less left to chance as to 
what type of work is to be attempted without any sys- 
tematic grading of what is to be done. In each subject 
there should be a syllabus of creative work prepared for 
the whole school career of the pupil. This will mean 
fihat the teacher will then have some idea of the type of 
work pupils at a particular stage should be doing, and of 
what they have done before they arrived at that stage. 
Naturally, when a beginning of such systematization is 
made, it will be largely experimental. But after a few 
years, as experience is gained, and necessary changes 
made accordingly, such syllabuses would become more 
definite. It is essential, however, in any attempt to lay 
emphasis on creative work in any subject, to plaij care- 
fully for the whole course, from the first class to the 
highest. Then each teacher in each year can embody 
in his regular syllabus, the type of work which has been 
settled on for thfit particular stage. 

Sdoh a syllabus would necessarily be elastic. It with 
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suggest types of work rather than definite subjects. 
Since the work will be done on an individual-work basis, 
there will always be some who will be able to go ahead 
of the Work laid down for the average, and others who 
will be behind that stage. There should be no attempt 
at uriformity. At the same time, the teacher will not 
attempt to force every pupil to do creative work in evefy 
subject. He will have to relate his efforts to the abilities 
and interests of his pupils. If a child shows marked 
interest in creative work in the Mother Tongue, but little 
interest in such work in Geography, then normally the 
teacher will not bring pressure to bear on that child to 
do creative work in connection with Geography, although 
he would expect something to be done. But the teacher 
will encourage the child along the line where he shows 
ability and interest. 

As an example of what I mean by a syllabus in 
creative work in different subjects I give a syllabus 
lor such work in connection with the Mother Tongue. 

Primary Stage 

(Oral work will precede written work) 

1. Filling up and expanding the outline of a story. 
At first this outline can be fairly full. It can gradually 
1)6 made more brief. 

2. Giving the story suggested by a series of pictures 
without titles. 

3. * Betailing village folk-tales or other stories heard. 
{There is not much creative work in this, but it is an 
^sy introduction to story-tellihg and writing.) 

4. Giving the middle of a story when the beginning 

4uafi ate giyea, or the ending when the banning 
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is given. This type of work can be graded in difficulty. 
At the beginning, stories known to the children can 1^ 
used to accustom them to the type of work. Then they 
can be left with a very little to supply in a ne^ story. 
Gradually the part they have to supply can be increased. 

5. The sentence game. This is a game where the 
teacher gives the first sentence of a story, and each 
member of the class supplies a sentence in turn until the 
teacher thinks the story has gone on long enough or 
until it reaches a natural end. This can be played as a 
game where contributions are made by individuals, or 
the class can be divided into groups and each contribu- 
tion can be made by a group after they have decided or 
what they think is the best sentence. (This is an oral 
exercise.) 

6 * If I were . . . . ’ or * A day in the life of . . . .' 

exercises. Pupils are asked to imagine that they are 
such things as a donkev, a rupee, a cow, and so on, and 
are then asked>to tell or write the story of a day in their 
life. Or they are asked to write what they would do if 
they were a dog in the bazaar, or a teacher, or anything 
that may be topical. This type of work will be fairly 
elementary with upper primary classes. 

Middle Stage 

1. Writing the story suggested by a picture that has 
not been seen before. 

2. ' If I were . . . . ’ stories and ' A day in the life 
of ... ' stories of a more advanced type. 

3. Conversations. These can be between chaxactMS 
in any story that the class may happen to be reading, 
between characters in history, or between things in every 
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day life such as a motor*o|r and a horse, a butcher and 
a cow or goat, a donkey and its master. 

4. More advanced work with supplying the ending 
or begiifning of a story of which a short beginning or 
ending is given. 

5. Using dreams as the bases of stories. 

6. An incident in history or in any book the cla^s is 
reading, is taken and a change suggested. Pupils are 
asked to write out the new result which would probably 
follow from the suggested change. 

7. Elementary work in writing original stories. 

8. Conversations can be developed into short playlets. 
Stories can be dramatized. 

High School 

1. Pupils are asked to write out conversations which 
they think would have taken place between historical 
characters or might take place between characters of 
modern times, e.g. Asoka and Timur ; Babar and Daulat 
Ehan ; Prithvi Baj and Jai Chand; Mr. Jinnah and 
Hitler ; Mr. Churchill and Mussolini. 

2. Advertisements which lend themselves to imagi- 
native treatment can be culled from newspapers and 
pupils asked to write answers to them. Sometimes the 
personal column may be used to suggest stories. 

3. Pupils may be asked to describe some imaginary 
future situation, e.g. Lahore bombed ; India invaded ; the 
disco^y of a fatal poison that cannot be detected. 

4. Developments of ' If I were . . .’ stories. Pupils 
may be asked to write such things as : My Experiences 
with Babar ; Shivaji’s Diary ; With the 4th Division 
through North Africa ; With Nadir Shidi at Delhi. 
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6i More advanced work in enggesting changes whidi 
would result from a change in a given situation in history 
or in a book, or from changes in character in any of the 
’people in a book or in history. 

6. Writing stories. Anecdotes or jokes may be 
expanded into stories. Stories can be written to illustrate 
a’’ pioverb or a witty saying. Dreams can be used to 
suggest a story. Mistakes can be suggested which might 
'lead to a story, e. g. taking the wrong hat or coat ; catch- 
ing the wrong train ; giving the wrong answer in an 
examination ; leaving a private letter in a library book. 
A list of words can be given and pupils asked to write 
the story suggested when they read through the list. 
A situation can be given and pupils asked to write the 
story of what led up to the situation. 

7. Writing reports of imaginary interviews, as though 
for a newspaper, e.g. reporting an 'interview with Hitler 
on receipt of the news of Mussolini’s fall. 

8. Writing plays. These may be developed from 
historical stories or from stories in books read. 

9. Writing poetry. 

E. Cbbativb Discipline. 

1. The aim of discipline 

To discipline, according to the dictionary, means to 
bring under control. Literally one who is under discip- 
dine is one who is learning. There is, however, no very 
general agreement on what is being learnt. If #e take 
Ahe military or totalitarian idea we find that it is 
^unqueetioiling submission and obedience that 'is being 
(karat, and discipline is .i^e bringing 'ot the individual 
under the contrAl of sbtne' oneifi a position' of; authority. 
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Needless to say such discipline can never be creative, 
nor can it have any value for a democratic way of life. 
The control under which the individual is brought 
for living in a democracy must be something very 
different. 

I/iscipline is a means to an end. That end is the 
moral development of the individual, so that he may 
grow into a true personality, and play his part in the 
community of which be forms a part. In other words, 
the aim of discipline can be looked at from two points of 
view ; that of the individual and that of society. 

From the point of view of the individual the aim of 
what we call discipline is to enable the individual to 
control himself, to develop self-discipline, to help the 
pupil gradually to reach a position where he does not 
need the support of, external authority or of external 
pressure or sanctions, but has brought his instinctive 
urges to activity under the control of a central ideal 
which gives direction and power to the whole life ; where 
he does what is good and right, not because he is 
compelled to or ordered to, but because he himself has 
decided that it is right, and willingly and spontaneously 
identifies himself with the right. 

From the point of view of society the aim of discipline 
is to help the individual person to develop so that he can 
make his full contribution to the good of the community 
as a whole, to develop in him what we call social sense, 
or a ’social conscience, to help him to realize that he is 
part of a whole without which he could neither exist as 
a hnmaii being nor develop as a person, and to train him 
in ^ye of discharging hib duities to the community to- 
Which he owes so much. 
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These two aims are complementary and in reality 
•cannot be separated one from the other. No real discip- 
line can be achieved unless both these aims are being 
achieved, and neither can be achieved without the 
other. 

■ 2 , Piinciples of discipline 

(a) Discipline, if it is to be creative of self-control 
and of a socially developed conscience must be positive 
rather than negative. 

This means, firstly, that all discipline will be based on 
the principle that the human personality is fundamen- 
tally active rather than passive. True discipline, that is 
self-discipline, can be achieved only as the child is given 
opportunities to be active and to use his powers of body 
and mind. There is a great deal of truth in the old 
saying that Satan finds work for i^le hands to do. We 
need to remember, of course, that we have to pay 
attention to the 'type of activity that we encourage. It is 
no help simply to let children actively do something, with 
no thought of whether what they are doing is socially or 
individually valuable or not. Ill-directed activity can be 
just as harmful as passivity. And this is why adult 
guidance and, at times, restraint, will always be necessary 
when helping our pupils to achieve the goal of self- 
-control. But there is little doubt that the way to real 
discipline is the way of sublimation of the instinctive 
uiges. This is one reason why the support and h61p of 
the adult is necessary. Sublimation can be carried 
•put only with the guidance of the teacher. The pupil is 
•gnite unconsciogs of what is going on. But with the 
teacher or parent to direct his urges to activity into the 
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right channels, the child gradually learns to bring these 
urges under control. 

It means, secondly, an understanding of the real 
function of punishment. The function of punishment is 
a negative one. This does not mean to say that it is 
unnecessary or that we can dispense with it. But we 
must clearly undemtand its limits. By the use of 
punishment we may stop something. But punishment 
can never help us to create anything. We may use it to 
help us to stop an evil habit. But it will be of no help 
in creating a good habit. By the use of punishment we 
may stop a boy celling lies, but we will never create a love 
of truth in him. This is not to say that punishment has 
not its place and its work to do. But it has always to be 
supplemented by mop* positive measures. We should 
never deceive ourselves into thinking that by punishing 
we are disciplining. We are merely clearing the ground 
for the real work to start. 

It means, thirdly, that all true discipline must be 
founded on love rather than on fear. Again, this does not 
mean that fear has not its part to play. Mankind would 
not survive long if it were nut for fear. But again we 
must clearly understand the limitations of fear. We can, 
it is true, set up the type of discipline required in a 
totalitarian system on the basis of fear. But we will 
never set up a creative discipline unless the basis of all 
we do is love. The child must have that feeling of secu- 
rity w^iich affection gives him, he must have that confi- 
dence in his teachers and parents which love brings, and 
he must live in an atmosphere of love and affection, if he 
is to be able to use his powers, actively, in a way which 
will ensure ultimate integration of the personality. 

5 
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It is perhaps necessary to point out that to have love 
as a basis for discipline does not mean that there is to he 
no punishment. This is a fallacy which is very wide- 
spread in India. Too often it is not understood t]iat the 
way of love involves the giving of punishment, if we really 
have the true welfare of the child at heart. The type of 
sentimentalism which imagines that forgiveness means 
dispensing with punishment is not love, but cruelty. 

(6) In teaching discipline the sanctions used should 
be, as far as possible, those which are in force in adult 
society. 

This will be according to the development of the child. 
Sanctions will change with the growth of the child. But 
we should aim at developing in the child the same 
reasons for self-control and for observing rules and laws 
as we find in adult society. 

Firstly, there are the bounds placed on life by one’s own 
limitations, and by the limitations imposed by one’s en- 
vironment, social and physical. The child must learn to 
adapt and to use the material of his own powers and of his 
environment. He must learn from the discipline of natural 
consequences. It is true that in the artificial society in 
which we live, some of the consequences are unnatural. 
But the child has to learn to accept them for the time 
being, until, if changeable, they can be changed. He has to 
accept the discipline of disease, of the way in which he 
is made, and of the rules he must obey if he is to develop 
and to learn. He has to accept the discipline o( what 
we call the laws of science, and so learn how to use his 
environment. He has to learn social laws and the 
necessity for obeying them. It is true that certain of 
these things, as* he grows up, he will begin to question 
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And to want, rightly, to change. But there axe certain 
fundamental rules of life and living that, because of the 
way in which we are made, have to be accepted and used. 
We have, for instance, been given the power to choose 
the power of free will. This imposes on us, if we are to 
develop, the obligation to use this power. Such lijni^- 
tions and powers must be accepted and used in such a way 
as to bring the best results. Well-disciplined adults know 
this. The child must gradually attain to this knowledge* 
Secondly, this principle means that the child must be 
accustomed to tbe authority of society and its laws. The 
child, as he grows up, has to learn that no one can be 
a law unto himself. However free we may wish to 
leave the child, there must always be present this 
authority of society. He must learn to understand that 
there is a reason four rules that are made in tbe school 
and in the community. As he grows up, he will 
certainly be trained to question rules and laws, to seek 
for reasons for them, and to (juestion those for which no 
valid reasons can be advanced. But this questioning 
must be on the basis that there are reasons for the rules 
made by society. As he gains knowledge he may come 
to the conclusion that many of these reasons are un- 
satisfactory, and may also come to tbe conclusion that 
radical changes ought to be made. But in making or 
advocating such changes he is admitting the right of 
society, or of those members who agree with him, to 
make changes. He is admitting the authority of society. 
Thus, in his training in school, the pupil should recognize 
what the authority of the community is, to what extent 
rules and laws made by the community are valid, and 
how they may be changed. 
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Thirdly, it meane that the pupil will be trained to 
recognize the authority of conscience. This, of course, 
is another way of saying that he is to be trained in self- 
discipline. In adult life, the ultimate bar is the bar of 
conscience. Part of the work of education is that of 
educating the consciences of those who are growing up. 
The disciplinary training the child receives should more 
and more throw him back on his conscience, should 
teach him to judge and decide for himself what is right 
and wrong, and should enable him to develop his powers 
of distinguishing between right and wrong. 

‘ A healthy school society exerts a moral force by the 
active identification oi each member with the purpose of 
the whole. School discipline, in the only true sense of 
the term, results from a personal identification with the 
ends of the school society, the devetopment of a sense of 
freedom and psychic security within it ; belief in the 
fundamental validity of school work, and hence a desire 
to minister to the communal good.’* 

(c) We should try to secure the co-operation of the 
pupil in the matter of discipline. 

The more discipline becomes a discipline that is self- 
imposed because the necessity and benefit of it is 
recognized, the nearer we come to achieving our aim. 
From the earliest days of school life we should try to 
secure this co-operation of the pupil in enforcing discip- 
line. It will naturally be a progressive businesst We 
must not put too heavy a burden on shoulders that cannot 
bear it. At the beginning there must be almost complete 
authority. Gradually authority will have to be called 

^ The New Era, Jidy-Augnst 1942, p. 124 (article * Bducadonal 
Incentives and Social Change’, by David Jordan). 
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in less and less, until, by the end of his school career, 
the pupil will be able to manage most of the discipline 
of himfielf and of his fellows without the need for calling 
in higher authority, although that authority will always 
be there. 

Authority is needed at all times in order that there 
may be in force conditions which will enable the com- 
munity to carry out its purpose. Naturally, until the 
pupil is able to understand this purpose and its impli- 
cations, there will be more need for authority than later, 
when he can see for himself what ought to be done to 
enable the community to carry out its purpose, so that 
its members may be able to live together in a way that 
is beneficial for each member. Therefore teachers must 
intervene in a progressively decreasing degree, while at 
the same time organizing the school in such a way that 
pupils themselves can progressively deal satisfactorily 
with the matters involved. 

Authority is needed, just as help and guidance are 
needed, when the child is faced by something which he 
cannot manage for himself. We help a child when he is 
faced by a physical or mental difficulty which is beyond 
his undeveloped powers. We certainly leave him to do 
for himself what we know he can do. But we help him 
when he cannot solve his difficulty unaided. In the 
same way, with moral and disciplinary troubles, we 
leave hifn to solve them, in co-operation with his fellows, 
*pnle8s we know that the problem is too difficult for him, 
considering the stage of development which he has 
reached. Then we have to use authority. We must get 
the co-operation of the pupil as far as possible, but we 
must not expect too much. The pupil may be left to 
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help himself in matters where experience can be gained 
without too heavy a price being paid for the experience. 
Without such co-operation in moral development the 
pupil will remain too dependent and submissive. But in 
ipany things, with the developing child, experience 
gained without the aid of authority and of the wisdom 
of the guide, would be gained at too severe a cost. 

'Both authority and freedom, carried to extremes, are 
equally bad. The one either makes children too 
dependent, relying on external authority and so lacking 
in initiative and self-control, or else makes them into 
rebels. The other tends to make them self-willed, 
unused to subordinating their own wishes to the needs of 
the majority, and so less able to co-operate with others 
and fit into the framework of society.*^ 

(d) We must see to it that the feeling of security is 
conserved. 

One of the fundamental needs of the child is for a 
feeling of security. If a child is continually at the mercy 
of conflicting forces so that he never knows where he is 
or what is going to happen, the effect on his personality 
will be most unfortunate. The sense of security is 
fundamentally necessary for all creative work, for a right 
attitude to life, and for the building up of an effective 
personality. One of the tasks of discipline is to give this 
feeling of security. The child needs order. He needs j ustice. 
He needs to feel, even though it may be a feehng that 
never comes consciously to the surface, that he can depend' 
on those who are helping him and on the social milieu in 
which he finds himself. In other words, he needs to feel 

'Tke Ntw Era, Jan. 1935, p. 25 (article by J. H. Badley; ‘Authority 
tod Freedom in the School’) . 
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that he can expect justice and order. We need a 
discipline that will give him these, at least as he is 
growing and developing, however di£Bcult it may be to 
secure them later on. 

3. Practical measures to be taken in School 

(aj Self-government . — We have already considered tie 
place of a system of self-government in school in connec- 
tion with the general subject of co-operation in school. 
Although discipline is only one aspect of a self-govern- 
ment system, yet it is an important aspect, and probably 
no other mr'asurs is so effective in helping us to carry out 
the aims of discipline or so in accordance with the 
principles we have laid down. Systems of self-government 
may be of different types, but they agree in giving oppor- 
tunities for pupils to make their own rules, to enforce 
those rules and to have a share in the general discipline 
of the school. There are many ways of ensuring 
this. 

Generally the advantages of such a system are (1) the 
pupils learn to discipline themselves rather than to 
depend on external authority. (2) They learn to under- 
stand why rules are necessary and why they have to be 
obeyed. (3) They learn to co-operate with one another 
in keeping the community up to the mark. (4) They 
learn to understand how the individual and the com- 
munity, are related, and how the individual must re-act 
to the demands of the community. (5) They learn to be 
just to one another, and to rise above personal and 
communal prejudices. (6) They get opportunities to 
learn to make choices and to judge persons. (7) They 
learn to prepare themselves for their future life as citizens 
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through the experiences, sometimes unpleasant ones, of 
making bad choices. (8) They learn, in a practical way, 
how authority and freedom are to be reconciled in the 
life of the community. 

Self-government must be graded. Those in charge of 
the school must not put too heavy a burden on shoulders 
which cannot bear it. It must also be remembered that 
guidance and help are necessary. Difficulties there will 
be. It is much easier to keep all authority in the hands 
of teachers, and simply to use the old methods of 
authority. But, however difficult to work a system of 
self-government may be, my experience has been that it is 
well worth while, and that no other method is so useful 
in helping us to achieve our main aims. 

(b) Games . — The discipline which is learned through 
games is self-discipline. The player willingly accepts 
the rules of the game, and, to carry out his purpose, that 
is, to win the game, keeps the rules, and thus disciplines 
himself. He also learns the valuable lesson of co-opera- 
4ion, and that, in order to achieve his purpose he has to 
restrain himself and his own selfish desires and to 
co-operate with others. He learns the discipline of the 
team. This applies to team games and also assumes, an 
important proviso, that all games are well and strictly 
refereed. 

(c) —Punishment, as we have seen, has 
its place. But, as we have also seen, its effect is negative. 
We cannot expect positive and creative effects from 
punishment. But in order to prevent evil, and the forma-' 
tion of bad habits, punishment must be used. There is 
also a place for quick obedience to authority. It is a most 
valuable lesson ior anyone to learn that when in a position 
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where orders are to be given by a leader who has been 
accepted by the group, those orders must be carried out 
quickly, and efficiently. At the same time, when training 
pupils, we should be at pains to explain the reasons for an 
order and for a punishment. If this is normally done and 
children become satisfied that orders are given for good 
reasons, and that punishments are reasonable, when it 
happens that orders must be obeyed quickly, then they 
will have no hesitation in doing so. Only so can that 
confidence be created which we all have to give to those 
who are our leaders. 

(d) Methods of class-room work. — Discipline, especi* 
ally self-discipline, can be greatly encouraged by the 
methods of work used in the class-room. If spoon- 
feeding methods are used, pupils will never learn to 
depend on themselves, nor will they be trained in 
exercising their own initiative. If, however, the right type 
of method is used, such as the Dalton Flan or modifica- 
tions of it, the project method, the heuristic method, 
group discussions and so on, pupils will learn to depend' 
on themselves, to work and think for themselves, and to 
depend far less on external authority than they do at 
present. 

(e) Co-(^eration . — All that has been urged in con- 
nection with co-operation in schools has a connection 
with discipline. Creative discipline is largely a matter 
of training in co-operation and of developing the qualities 
of character which are necessary for successful co-opera- 
tion. Thus, all the training and practice that we can 
give in co-operation, is training of the best possible sort 
for true disc]pline. The corporate life of the school, and 
all the activities that emphasize and develop this are of 
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the greatest importance from the point of Tiew of true 
discipline. 

(/) Developing a purpose in life . — Beal discipline 
requires the acceptance of an ideal which shall bring 
into its service all the powers of the personality. 
The trnly disciplined person is the person who has 
one main ideal in life, to the accomplishment of which 
he directs all his activities, and for which he is 
prepared to sacrifice all that would hinder him in 
reaching his goal. It is the business of the school and 
of a creative education to secure the acceptance of such a 
worthy ideal by pupils. If they do so, then they will 
achieve that self-dibcipline which will make them able 
to devote all their powers to a great aim, and make them 
forces in the moulding of a new society. 

Finally, when considering the question of discipline, 
there are two elements in the situation which we have to 
take into account. The first is the matter of the use of 
physical force' in maintaining discipline and in training 
in discipline. Should physical force be used or not? 
This is a question on which there is a difference of 
opinion, although the general consensus of psychological 
doctrine seems to be that corporal punishment is not a 
good thing. There seems little doubt that corporal 
punishment should not be given to adolescents, and there 
is probably little need for it with younger children if 
sufficient trouble is taken to find out the real di^cnlties 
of the child. Corporal punishment is usually a confession 
of laziness or of failure to deal successfully with the 
difficulties which the child faces. This is not to say 
that there ma^^ not be occasions when corporal punish- 
tnent is the type of punishment that suits the particular 
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crime. For instance, I can imagine circnmitances when 
corporal punishment would be the right punishment for 
some kinds of mischief. 

But there is one factor which we must keep in mind 
when considering this matter from the point of view of 
creative education. What attitude to life do we develop 
in our pupils by the use of corporal punishment ? ^ I 
think there can be no doabt that we teach them that, 
in the last resort, physical violence is the final sanction. 
When all else fails we turn to physical violence. If 
nothing else will do what we want, then we trust to* 
physical violence and the infliction of bodily injury to do' 
it. The pupil thus grows up learning, unconsciously, 
but none the less surely, that if something is to be done, 
or if people are to be brought into line, or if certain lines 
of action are to be secured, then the final means of 
persuasion, when all else has failed, is to be physically 
violent to those we want to act in a certain way. And 
very often indeed it is not a final resort, but is used very 
early in the course of our efforts to make people do what 
we want. 

The result of the inculcation of this attitude is dis-* 
astrous in later life, and is responsible for the idea that 
behind everything lies the sanction of physical force 
and war. We may try other methods but eventually the 
way which will be successful, even though all other 
methods fail, is the method of war. One reason why 
war is so difficult to eradicate is just this wrong place 
that we give to physical force in the training of our 
children. If we wish to produce a more creative attitude 
to life, we must be careful how we use physical force 
with our children, and we must be careful not to 
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accostom theln to the idea that the use of physical force 
is the final way to get what we want. 

We cannot escape from the use of force, of some sort. 
Bat the force which we should always use is that of love 
and affection. This may involve the giving of punish- 
ment. But, if we want our discipline to be creative, we 
shall eschew the use of physical force, which is purely 
negative and destructive in effect, as far as it is humanly 
possible to do so. 

The second element which we have to take into 
consideration is that we cannot imagine that our work of 
developing self-discipline can be accomplished by the 
ifime a pupil leaves school if he leaves at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. One reason for the lack of real 
discipline among many adults is just the fact that any 
attempts to help them to achieve real discipline 
ceased when they left school. This is another argument 
for a full programme of adult education. It is also an 
argument for linking up as many adolescents as possible 
when they leave school, and do not go on to the 
'Cniversity, with organizations which will give them 
employment for their leisure, and will continue the un- 
finished process of educating them for self-discipline. 
The right use of leisure and the cultivation of interests 
which give a purpose to leisure activities are essential 
for truly creative discipline. This cannot be completed 
in school. It must be continued after school is left, and 
without organized effort for this purpose we shall never 
get the self-disciplined community which we need for a 
auoeessful democracy. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD 

A. DbvbIiOping the Individual Person 

have already seen that the main work of the school 
is with the individual. The attention of the sghool 
must be directed towards enabling each individual pupil 
to develop his or her personality along the lines laid 
down by inherited powers, and along the lines laid down 
by what is necessary if the ideal of a community lin ing 
according to the democratic way of life is to be realized. 
If education is to be creative, then it must be an education 
which will enable each individual to be creative ; creative 
in his or her own individual life, and a creative agent of a 
new social, economic and political system. If we desire 
a new society, we mi^t produce new individuals. Hence, 
in school, particular attention must be paid to each 
individual. We know that no two individuals are the 
same. Each requires a different treatment. Hence the 
need for particular attention being paid to the individual, 
and the need for methods which will enable the teacher 
to do this. 

In dealing with pupils individually we must also keep 
in mind that if the personality is to develop harmonious- 
ly, we cannot neglect any side of life. We cannot achieve 
our aim if we put all our emphasis on the mental side of 
things^ and neglect the training of the feelings. Nor will 
we be any more successful if we emphasize the 
individual, and neglect the fact that we are what we are 
because we belong to a community. We need a type of 
education in which all the aspects of the personality 
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shall be taken into account, and in which the individual 
is educated as a member of a community. This last 
consideration must never be forgotten. At the same time, 
we have to know what to do in order to develop the 
different aspects of the personality, and thus have to 
consider them separately, even though in real life they do 
not function separately. 

The progress of the community as a whole depends on 
the progress of each individual making up that commu- 
nity. The community must give freedom to the individual 
to make his special contribution to the community. This 
he can do only as special attention is paid to the develop- 
ment of every part of his personality. 

This does not mean that rank individualism is to be 
advocated or aimed at. Each individual lives as an 
individual in a social as well as in a physical environment. 
He is an individual in society,' and his individual 
personality as it develops is the result of all the forces of 
society which act on him and amid which he works out 
bis destiny. No individual can realize his powers and 
capabilities unless he develops in relation to society. The 
school provides him with a specially arranged social 
environment in which he develops as an individual, but 
does so in relation to his fellows. Each individual will 
find his fullest realization in the service of society, and 
of hie fellow human beings. But, at the same time, no- 
two individuals will do this in exactly the same way. It 
is here that the special task of the school and lof the 
teacher, in relation to the individual child, arises. Each 
individual must be enabled and encouraged to develop, in 
his kocial milieu, along his own particular line, if he is 
to make the best of his life, and if he is to be able to 
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make the best contribution to the life of the community 
as a whole. 

There can be no mass production in a community 
which really aims at enabling its members to give their 
best to their community, their country, the world. 
Mat.3 production is a method that can be used on^ ]>y 
those whose aim is a totalitarian one. For such a 
society, obedient machines are needed, and hence the 
methods used will approximate to the methods used in 
producing machines. The democratic way of living is 
an art, an adventure, a series of ‘ experiments with 
truth ’ leading on one to another, a search for the best 
that life can give. Such a way of living can be achieved 
only by those who have learnt to live their own lives, to 
be free (in the true sense of the word), to have faith in 
themselves, in their, fellows, and in their God. It is 
such individuals that teachers, looking forward to a new 
world, and anxious to do their share in building a new 
world, must aim at developing. 

The more we learn about our pupils the more we will 
be struck by the way in which every one differs from 
every other, and by how impossible it is to deal with 
them in any satisfactory way unless we deal with them 
individually. I am going, then, to take the matter of 
individual differences for granted, and shall try to sug* 
gest how we may help individuals who come under our 
care ^ develop as individuals, even though we have to 
teach them in classes, and how we may avoid some of 
the dangers which inevitably meet us as we do our work 
in school, simply because we are continually dealing 
with classes and masses of pupils. 

I think I am right in saying that usually we fiqd 
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pupils in the primary and lower middle classes to he 
much mote enthusiastic than older pupils. They have 
a greater zest for life, and are much easier to interest in 
their work. Too often by the time pupils have reached 
\ the upper classes in school, this enthusiasm seems to 
have, evaporated, and is never regained. Life becomes a 
dull grind, and remains so to the end. Lancelot Hogben 
says : ‘ Totalitarianism of the German type is in part a 
response to the hopeless monotony of life in the beehive 
city of modern industrialism.’ ^ In India we might add 
‘ of village agriculture.’ Monotony and boredom are the 
lot of very large numbers of the human race. They are 
the products of mass production and poverty. One 
reason why we find enthusiasm for life and work gone 
in the pupils in upper classes in our schools is that we 
are engaged in mass production of matriculates. Hence 
the growing boredom with life. 

If we are to enable the individual to develop properly, 
we must try to help him to retain the enthusiasm for 
life and for living which he undoubtedly has when he is 
small. It is true that we cannot escape the necessity for 
monotonous work. Grind is always necessary. But, at 
least, we can seek to give something else, which, if it will 
not, in many cases, take away the monotony of necessary 
work, will at least counter the boring effect of such 
work. A creative use of leisure (and in the future, 
with the likely development in machines, mep and 
women will have more and more spare time) will go far 
to help an individual to retain his enthusiasm for life. 

' Lancelot Hogben : Dangerous Thoughts, George Allen & Unwin,, 
p. 68# 
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It is safe to say that in practically every individual 
there is the possibility of doing creative work of some kind 
or other. In so far as individuals are not given oppor* 
tunities for developing their creative powers, to that extent 
they are not being enabled to develop as individuals. 
Hen^e, in the school, one of our most important tasks 
is that of helping each pupil to use his creative powers. 
As we have seen, this can be done in connection with 
ordinary school work in numbers of subjects. It can 
also be done by encouraging hobbies, and thus helping 
pupils to use their leisure in a creative way. One of the 
most important tasks of teachers who wish to build for 
a new democracy in a new world is to help their pupils 
to keep their enthusiasm for life and for living, and I 
know of no better method of doing this than through 
creative work, of which hobbies form an important part. 

In developing individuality, wo have to take into 
account the fact that, as a result of being one of a society, 
the child is very apt to suffer from the working of an 
over-strong herd instinct. While the herd instinct has 
its obvious benefits for human beings, it is also the cause 
of dangers. There is the danger of the herd suggestion 
working for conformity, of which we all know the 
strength. There is the force of tradition, the ‘ old school 
tie* attitude to life which has done so much harm to 
English life 9ind education. There is the desire for 
authority which is so widespread in the world today in 
all departments of life, but especially in religion and 
politics. There is the danger of children growing up 
lacking self-reliance and any desire for social or spiritual 
adventure. All these things may be summed up as 
the dangers of conformity, * dangers of obedience ' as- 
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Professor Harold Laski calls them. They are real 
dangers, which mast be met and conquered if we are to 
-help our children to develop into self-reliant individuals 
with a zest for life and its adventure. 

One of the tasks of the teacher, then, is to help the 
child to overcome social inhibitions. As we know, these 
inhibitions arise very early in life, and, unless, right from 
the beginning, the adventuring, heretical side of a child 
is developed, the conservative, conforming side of his 
nature soon becomes all too strong. We have to realize 
'that progress is possible only if individuals so develop 
that they are free to overcome or accept social conven- 
rtions and customs and inhibitions as these seem 
dangerous or advantageous. 

'Progress and, therefore, science as the reflective 
aspect of progress, is only possible through the overcoming 
of social inhibitions. Every new step m social process is 
impossible until the desire for change in a particular 
field has becoine strong enough in society to overcome 
the social inertia of fear ; and the most fundamental fear 
in human life is the fear of changing the structural 
habit of society. A society can only change its 
way of life deliberately if this inhibition has been 
overcome.’ * 

If we want a new world then, we have to produce 
citizens in whom this fear has been overcome. One of 
the best ways to overcome this fear of change, apd this 
•desire for conformity, is a training in science and the 
scientific method, in order that children may grow up 
-with the scientific attitude to life. Now training in 

* J. Macmarray : The Betmimiesot Setemce, Faber and Faber, p. 53. 
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scientific method and the developing of the scientific- 
attitude to life do not mean just teaching science in 
school. The scientific attitude is something -which can 
be developed in connection with every subject taken, and 
which must be developed in connection with every 
subject, if there is to be any hope of its real development, 
and uf its becoming a habit of the personality. The 
scientific attitude to life means training in weighing 
evidence, developing a habit of accuracy in observation 
•and expression, being ready to give up a theory which 
does not square with facts as far as they are known, a 
habit of readiness to suspend judgment when sufficient 
data are not available, refraining from rushing to 
generalizations on insufficient premises, and, above all, 
developing the habit of putting knowledge and belief to 
the test of practice, using knowledge and testing its truth 
by use. While the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake is a noble academic aim, for true development of an 
individual we must have training in putting truth ta 
practical use. Our pupils must have knowledge of how 
to control the world, but they must be trained to proceed 
to the actual business of controlling it. In other words, 
theories must be put into practice. 

If, from the infant class to the M.A. class in the 
University, we have before us the aim of giving such 
training, then we shall be really helping our pupils to 
develop as individuals and, as a result, we shall be pro- 
ducing citizens who will be ready to deal with the 
problems of a world in chaos. We will never bring in a 
new world as long as we work and move in crowds. All 
progress in the history of our world has come from in- 
dividual heretics. Training in the scientific attitude to 
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life, pioyid^ that it results in practical application of 
knowledge to life, will do a great deal to produce the 
frame of mind and the habits of personality which will 
enable individuals to build a new world. 

Let me emphasize again that activity and practical 
application of knowledge must be one of the fundamental 
principles of any educational system or method which 
seeks to develop the individual. We can get conformity 
when we seat forty children in passive rows in front of 
us and pump, or attempt to pump, knowledge into them. 
But as soon as we set them to put that knowledge to use, 
to express themselves, to be active, then all their indivi- 
dual differences become at once apparent. Then each 
individual begins to grow along the lines he was intended 
to grow. 

Moreover, this activity should, as far as possible, be 
self-initiated and self-directed. !^hie, of course, is not 
always possible. Help and guidance are necessary. But 
the more children grow up developing habits of making 
their own plans of work and play, and carrying out those 
.plans themselves, the richer and more fruitful will their 
development be. It is in this way that they develop 
their powers of initiative, so often sadly atrophied. It 
is in this way that they learn to depend on themselves, 
to know their powers, and to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

Hence, in the school, all methods such as the project 
method, the Dalton Plan and modifications of it, self- 
government systems, group work of all sorts, help us in 
the work of developing the individuality of our pupils, 
without, at the same time, causing them to lose sight of 
4he fact that they are members one of another. 
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When the teacher seeks to lay the foaodalion of a new 
order in his work of developing the individuality of each 
child in his care, he must pay special attention to what 
each child can do best ; that is, to the chief ability and 
bent of*each child. It is along the line of his bent that 
each child will make his contribution to his day and 
generation. If a teacher can help a child, during his 
time at school, to recognize this fact, and also to 
discover what his bent is, he will have done the child 
one of the greatest services it is possible for him to 
render, and will also have rendered a great service to his 
community. Whether in later years the child can follow 
this interest as his life work, or whether he has to follow 
it as a leisure occupation, it is still true that here will 
be found his opportunity for creative work, and that 
here he will be most truly himself. And in being truly 
himself, in being true to his own experience, knowledge, 
ability and ideals, he will best serve his community and 
the world at large, and fulfil the purpose of God for him. 
As teachers, our work is to do everything in our power 
to help all our pupils to do this. 

B. Tbaininq the Mind 

It is obvious that the use of the mind, of the intelli- 
gence, and moreover, the right use of the mind, is of the 
utmost importance for those who wish to adopt the 
democratic way of living. Under a totalitarian system, 
the leA the mind is active in the mass of the people, the 
more successful will the regime be. But where people 
have to understand issues that arise, where they have a 
vital part in governing themselves, where they have to 
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make choices for themselTes, where they have to judge 
the relative value of different policies, they must be 
accustomed to using their intelligence. One of the main 
tasks of any education for democracy therefore is the 
training of the mind, by which I mean helping pupils to 
use to the full the measure of intelligence with which 
the^ have been endowed, helping them to learn habits of 
correct thinking, helping them to learn to think for 
themselves, helping them to have the scientific attitude 
towards the problems of life, great and small. 

There is a general complaint, heard constantly in 
University circles, that students, when they come to the 
Uiliversity, are mentally inefficient, and that they do not, 
or cannot, use the intelligence with which God has 
blessed them. And I suppose in every class-room, day 
after day, the teacher’s plaint can be heard, * Why 
don’t you use your brains ? ’ coupled often with a more or 
less forcibly expressed doubt as to the offender’s posses- 
sion of brains to use. Pupils spend years in school, and 
the net result 'seems too often to be that they either 
cannot, or will not, think. When faced by problems 
which require the exercise of anything beyond mere 
memory, the majority are liable to fail miserably. 
When students leave school, after successfully passing 
what the University deludes itself into thinking is a test 
of ability, to profit by a course in higher education, it is 
found that, unless they have a book or notes to spoon- 
feed themselves with, they are lost. And the same is 
very generally true of those pupils who do not gel as far 
as the Matriculation examination. 

I am not particularly interested in the problem of the 
University. It has the remedy in its own hands. It 
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can change the nature of the Matriculation examination, 
And raise its standard to ensure that the examination 
'does do what the University wants it to do. But the 
more serious problem is that of how to help our pupils 
in schools to learn to think, to think for themselves, to 
think correctly and to get into the habit of using their 
intelligence. 

In considering this problem we have to understand 
what we mean by intelligence, or in ordinary parlance, 
brains. When we talk of training students to use their 
brains, we usually mean helping them to use their general 
intellectual aptitude (usually called " g ” in psychology 
books). This general intelligence is to be distinguished 
from special aptitudes in different lines and subjects, 
RfUd also from group aptitudes, or intellectual ability 
in certain allied types of subjects such as an arith- 
metical group, a manual work group, a linguistic group* 
These special intellectual aptitudes for one particular 
subject, and these group aptitudes, vary with the indi- 
vidual. One individual will have one special aptitude 
and another individual will have quite a different 
special aptitude. But general intelligence, “g”, is in 
«very one. The amount of general intelligence varies 
with the individual, but all have it to a greater or 
less extent. It is this general intelligence which we 
are considering. 

We^ have also to keep in mind that the amount of 
general intelligence possessed by any one individual 
cannot be increased. The limit set by heredity cannot 
be changed. Just as there is a limit to the speed 
with which any particular individual can run a hundred 
yards, and no matter how much he train and practise, 
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he oannot exceed that speed, because of the ]imita> 
tions imposed by his bodily powers, limitations which 
are determined at birth, so, in the same way, there is 
an intellectual limit beyond which each individual 
cannot go. The intelligence given at birth cannot be 
increased. 

But very few individuals ever reach the limit of 
their powers of general intelligence. Just as very few 
of us ever train and exercise sufficiently to enable us 
to get out of our bodies the maximum speed of which 
they are capable over the hundred yards, so very few 
of us reach the intellectual limits set us by our in- 
herited powers. This limit can only be reached, as in 
the case of bodily action, by use, training and exercise 
in methods of use. An individual can realize his full 
intellectual potentiality only if he is trained to use his 
general intelligence, and in the right methods of 
using it. 

The problem' facing teachers therefore is, firstly, one 
of helping children and students to use their general 
intelligence to the fullest extent, and secondly, of 
teaching them the right methods of doing this. This 
is a general work which is to be done with all. There 
is, in addition, the work of helping each to find his 
own special ability or abilities, and to develop those 
abilities. This is an entirely different task from the 
one we are considering at present, though equally 
important from the point of view of the welfare of our 
students, and of the country at large. But we must 
carefully distinguish between helping children to use 
theix general intelligence, and helping them to finfi their 
special abilities. 
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We shall first consider some general principles which 
we have to keep in mind in seeking to carry oat this aim 
of education and schools, and shall then consider some 
practical measures and methods that can be put into 
practice as we seek to carry out that aim. 

Firstly, 1 would like to place emphasis on the point 
that, in seeking to help students to use their intelligence 
to the full, we must plan to begin our work as early in 
life as possible. As far as teachers and schools are 
concerned, this is from the first class. It is no good think- 
ing that we can leave this task till the High School or 
the Univei'bity. We can get proper development only as 
the child lives each stage of his life fully, as a child of 
that ago should live. We shall, therefore, not get proper 
development of intellectual powers or full use of general 
intelligence, unless we see to it that intelligence is used 
and exercised to the full at each stage of life. Hence, any 
plans for accomplishing our aim of increasing mental 
cfiiciency must begin with children in the first class. 

Secondly, we must remember that development of 
intelligence is part of the general development of the 
whole personality. While for purposes of discussion we 
separate out intelligence and think of it separately* 
apart from the rest of the personality, in reality there is 
no such separation. Mental efficiency depends on general 
efficiency of the personality. In life, the intelligence is 
vitally bound up and connected with all other parts of the 
personality, which acts as a whole. Thus if we wish a 
person to be mentally efficient, we have to do our best to 
see to it that he has a healthy body, that his emotional 
life develops as it should, that he has no unresolved 
psycliio conflicts in his life, and so on. Although there 
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is little that the individual teacher can do about it, we 
have to lecoguize the importance of the physical factor* 
An underfed child or student obviously cannot be as 
efficient mentally as he would be if he were getting a 
good diet. Everything that makes for health of body, 
mind and spirit, will make for mental efficiency. 

.Thirdly, the key to success in any work of this sort 
that we undertake, lies in the teaching methods that we 
use. It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
teaching method in any department of school work, but 
it is of supreme importance in this matter of helping our 
children to use their intelligence. The method that the 
teacher uses results in the development of mental habits 
in bis children. Incidentally, his methods will also be 
the result of his own mental habits. If we use methods of 
teaching which result in children being, for the most part, 
passive listeners, taking little active part in what is going 
on, accustomed to listen to monologues by the teacher, and 
simply trying to remember as much as possible of what 
they have been told, then it is obvious that they will not 
be trained to be active mentally. We all know how much 
memory is used in the school and the University, and how 
much the teaching methods v/e use encourage the use of 
memory and nothing else. But memory is not intelli- 
gence. One who has a good memory, and because of 
that can often get a high place in examinations, is not 
necessarily particularly intelligent. And the more we 
are trained to rely on memory, the less will we use our 
intelligence. We have here, I think, one of the chief 
reasons for the present situation which is causing so 
much concern. The teaching methods which we use, 
both in the school and the University, lead children and 
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students to rely on and use their memories, and to neglect 
the use of their intelligence. We need to use teach ing 
methods, right through the educational course, which will 
make children and students keep memory in its proper 
place, and will encourage them to use their intelligence 
far more than the}' have to do at present. Thus teaching 
method is fundamental. 

Fourthly, we have to remember that people have a pur- 
pose in view when they think. They do not simply think, 
and by * think ’ here I mean a definite, hard use of the 
intelligence,unlcsb they have some definite stimulus in the 
shape of a purpose which they wish to carry out, an aim 
which they wish to achieve. The reason why so many 
of our children do not think is that they have no reason 
to think. Whenever necessary, their thinking is done 
for them. They are«not brought into situations, nor left 
in situations when they arise, where they must think for 
themselves. A great deal of the work done in the school 
is meaningless for the child in the sense that be cannot 
see any reason for it other than that it is necessary 
for passing some examination. And to get a job he must 
pass the examination. But he secs no intrinsic value in 
what he is doing. It is not related to his life. Thus he 
has no vital purpose to pursue in his school work. And 
where there is no purpose, there is no thinking. If we 
are going to help our pupils to develop habits of real 
thinkhig, we must see to it that the subjects we teach 
and the methods we use ensure that they can see the use 
of what they are doing, that they realize the value of their 
work, and that they have a purpose before them which 
they wish to carry out. Only then will we have the 
eituation which ensures regular mental development. 
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Fifthly, it is necessary that the pupil be active. We 
must stick closely to the educational maxim that we learn 
by doing. We learn to use our brains by actively using 
them. This will follow naturally if we succeed in using 
methods which will ensure the pupil having a purpose 
before him. He must be active when he tries to carry 
out a purpose. But whether we succeed always in doing 
this or not, we must use methods which ensure mental 
activity on the part of the pupil. This is but another 
aspect of the important truth that in developing the 
mental efficiency in our pupils, the methods of teaching 
we use play the largest part. 

Sixthly, we have to recognize the limits of transfer of 
training. We are often still very much under the influ- 
ence of the old idea, that if only a subject is difficult 
enough, the effort that pupils have to make in master- 
ing it, will have a salutary effect on their general intelli- 
gence. Although we know in theory that this is a fallacy, 
still, unconsciously, we let it affect what we do. We 
must realize that so-called mental discipline is a very 
limited thing indeed. It is true that training in mathe- 
matics, for example, if the subject is taught rightly, will 
help us to think mathematically, that is, on mathemati- 
cal and allied subjects. But the training in thinking is 
not general. Simply being trained to think in mathema- 
tics is not going to help us to think on historical problems. 
Habits of thinking inculcated in one subject are gotod for 
that subject, and for problems that are of the same nature 
as those arising in that subject. Thus, when setting 
ourselves to help our pupils to use their brains, we have 
to plan our work ‘in every subject which they take up > 
We will not train general intelligence by teaching a child 
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to think in Mathematics and neglecting to teach him to 
^hink in English or History. We have to teach him to 
think in .connection with all his subjects, and in every bit 
of work that he does in school. 

There is one proviso to this. There is a certain 
amount of transfer of mental training if pupils underr 
stand the methods involved, and if those methods can be 
used in connection with another subject. Thus, methods 
of scientific research, especially in the weighing of 
evidence, can be used in connection with the subject of 
history. If pupils understand the methods employed in 
science, they will be able to apply those methods to 
history. This measure of transfer hinges on the im> 
portant consideration, that pupils must understand the 
^thod used. Thus, if we wish our mental training to 
have a greater effect, and to be of greater help, than in 
one particular subject, we must always take pains to 
explain to our pupils the methods that are being used, 
and to analyse those methods so that the pupils under- 
stand the main elements, as, for example, in science, the 
three elements of observation, forming a hypothesis, and 
the testing of the hypothesis. If the pupil understands 
these elements, then it is possible for him to use the 
method in other subjects besides science. But it is not 
enough for a teacher to train his pupils in good methods 
of thought. He must explain those methods to them. 

Seventhly, there is the psychological consideration 
^ that if we want our children to learn to use their brains, 
'^e must do our best to ensure that the child feels secure. 
He will not be inclined to embark on adventures of 
thinking if he feels that bis efforts will be met with 
seqm, laughter, or rebuke. Most children will prefer to 
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stick to the safe paths of memory work rather than 
launch out on mental experiments, if they have a fear of" 
unpleasant consequences from their experiments. We 
must try to encourage and give confidence. If educa- 
tion is encouragement, it is certainly true that, as far as 
psying brains is concerned, one of the main tasks of the 
teacher is to encourage and to give confidence. Usually, 
at the beginning of their school career, children are not 
averse to experimenting. They learn to play safe from 
the treatment they get. It is our job as teachers to see 
to it that the treatment they get does not encourage them 
to play safe, does not give them a feeling of inferiority , 
which freezes all initiative, mental or otherwise, but 
encourages them to try out their powers, in an atmosphere 
of security. In this connection it might be suggested 
that there would be a huge improvement in the mental 
efficiency of the University student if the Mother 
Tongue were used, instead of English, as the medium of 
instruction. 

Finally, a great deal depends on the teacher's own 
example and attitude. We cannot expect our pupils to 
do what we do not do ourselves. If we are not using our 
hrains, it will not be a great deal of use for us to exhort 
our pupils to use theirs. What we do will speak so loudly 
that they will Qot be able to hear what we say. Pupils 
learn unconsciously from the example and attitudes of 
their teachers, far more than it is comfortable Jor most 
•of us to contemplate. If pupils see that their teacher is 
in the habit of thinking for himself, and not of blindly 
Accepting whatever he reads or hears, then that sugges- 
tion will find its way into the lives of the pupils. If the 
teacher’s general attitude to life and the problems of life 
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is a scientific one, using that term in the Widest sense 
then unconsciously his pupils will tend to adopt that 
attitude to life also. If we wish to help our pupils to 
increase, their mental efiiciency, then we must see to it 
that we ourselves are mentally efficient. 

It is obvious from the principles which we have con- 
sidered that the methods which we use in teaching 
must be methods which can be generally characterized 
as activity methods, if we are to achieve this particular 
aim of helping our pupils to develop their mental 
powers to the full. 

This means that there should be a great deal less 
emphasis laid on rote memory work than is the case at 
present. This is true right through the whole educa- 
tional coarse. While sometimes things have to be learn- 
ed by heart and in some subjects, such as a foreign 
language, a good deal of rote memory work is essential, 
yet we must be continually on our guard, in every 
subject, to see that rote memory work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The method of teaching where the teacher simply 
assigns so much of a book to be ‘ done ’ and the pupil’s 
idea of ‘ doing ’ it is to learn as much as possible of it 
by heart, irrespective of whether he understands it or not, 
or where the teacher simply dictates notes, which the 
pupils then proceed to learn by heart, having taken them 
down with a generous sprinkling of mistakes, is to be 
strenuously avoided. I use the word " strenuously ” 
advisedly. Giving work to be learnt by heart, and learn- 
ing things by heart is an easy way of doing things. 
Learning by heart does not require real mental effort. 
The teacher, and the pupil, as he grows up, are greatly 
tempted to fall back on the lazy man’s way of doing 
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'things, especially when the type of examination to be sat 
encourages this kind of work. It needs strenuous work 
by both teacher and pupil if other methods are to be 
adopted. But without strenuous work mental efficiency 
will never be developed. 

The methods we use then must be such as will ensure 
naental activity, will give as little opportunity as possible 
for rote learning, or cramming, and will ensure a general 
activity of the personalities of the students. 

1. The Project Method. — Prom the point of view 
•of the subject we are considering the chief value of the 
project method is that when we employ it we use a 
purpose of the child. This, as we have seen, is essen- 
tial in training children to think. When a group seeks 
to carry out a purpose, to fulfil a need in their lives, they 
have a real stimulus to think for themselves. They are 
thrown back on themselves to find out how to carry out 
their purpose. They have before them a problem which 
has to be solved, and which (and this is of the greatest 
importance) they want to solve, and for the solution of 
which they can see a real use. What they are doing is 
vitally connected with life. Thus, when children or older 
pupils take up a project, the result will usually be that 
they exercise their intelligence. If this method is regu- 
larly used in instruction in the primary department, 
children will get into the habit of sizing up a situation, 
of analysing it, of producing solutions for the difficulty, 
•of estimating the relative values of ways and means of 
carrying out the purpose they have, of testing how far 
they have succeeded. In other words, they will be pre- 
paring themselves to use their intelligence to meet life 
when they learve school, and will be in the habit of 
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thinking for themselyes to some purpose. Hence, the use 
of the project method in primary and middle classes is 
of the greatest value in improving the mental efficiency 
of our children as they grow up. 

There is one warning which must again be given and 
which applies not only to the project method, but to all 
types of group work. It is that the teacher must be 
careful to see that all members of the group take a fair 
share in the discussion, thinking and work. It is very 
easy for group work to descend into a few doing all that 
has to be done, while the rest sit by and do very little. 

2. Play Way Methods. — There is not much need 
to labour the value of play and play-way methods in 
helping children to learn to use their brains. It is well- 
known that play has a prominent place in securing the 
intellectual development of children, especially in the 
earlier stages. Work done in the spirit of play calls out 
all the intellectual powers that children possess. The 
interest of the game, or of the work-game, ensures that 
habits of concentration, observation, selection of the best 
of several alternative courses of action, and general 
mental alertness, are all inculcated. It is a fact that 
children in whose education play-way methods arc used 
show a greater mental alertness, on the average, than do 
those in whose education the play-way has been neg- 
lected. The project method itself is, of course, really 
a play-^ay method. 

3. Creative work. — I would place a strong em- 
phasis on creative work in developing the mental power 
of pupils. We saw how a harmonious development of 
the personality is necessary if full use of mental powers 
is to be obtained. Because of this, it is very necessary 
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that handvtrork, and other forms of oonstmctive work^ 
form a large part of the carricalnm of the small child, 
and a considerable part of that of the child who is of 
middle school age, and some part of the curriculum of 
the high school and college student. Nothing will do 
more to ensure a healthy mental life, and therefore 
improvement in mental efficiency, than definite courses of 
constructive and creative work. As a child grows up, and 
his interests, powers and bents become evident, then he 
can specialize. Each child will have a different type of 
constructive or creative work which he can do. 

There is no doubt that in making things, whether 
those things be articles produced in handcraft rooms, or 
creative writing in the Mother Tongue, or pieces of 
scientific apparatus such as wireless sets, or drawings 
and pictures, or any other type of work where the popil 
is producing something which he has done himself, and 
into the prodijcing of which he has put something of 
himself, we have one of the best ways of improving 
general mental efficiency. Provision for such creative 
work should therefore be part of the regular curriculum 
from 1st class to the M.A. class, and it should be taken 
into account in all promotions and examinations. If 
this were done we would revolutionize the whole mental 
world of our students. Such work encourages mental 
adventure. 

4. Questioning. — In all teaching method,c as all 
trained teachers know, careful attention has to be paid to 
the way in which we question our pupils. But although 
we know this in theory, I am afraid that often we do not 
pay sufficient attention to it in the actual work of the 
#il»wn- Yet, as we must admit when we consider the 
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matter, questioning fills a very large part of most good 
lessons, and on the way in which we frame and ask our 
questions will depend, in large measure, the mental 
activity or otherwise of those whom we are questioning. 
Th’s is not the place to go into the matter of how to 
question. This information can be obtained in any book 
on principles of teaching. But we must always remem- 
ber that we should ask the type of question that will 
lead our pupils to think for themselves. We should 
never suggest the answer to them, and we should use 
questions which lead them along a line of thought, so that 
they are helped to reach a conclusion without our 
actually having to tell them that conclusion. In other 
words, by clever questioning, we can lead the pupil to 
arrive at the conclusion for himself. Sometimes, of 
course, questions have to be used simply to test whether 
things have been learned or not. But this is not the 
most important function of the question in school or 
college. The most important function of the question is 
to lead students to think for themselves. This means 
that a good deal of thought has to be given to the matter 
of questioning when a lesson is being prepared. Gradu- 
ally, as with other things, practice brings skill, and, 
provided a teacher always keeps in mind this great object 
of questioning, he will be able to make a most important 
use of questions in seeking to help his pupils to cultivate 
the habit of using their brains, and so improve their 
mental efficiency. 

5. Individual Work Methods.— As pupils get into 
the upper middle and high classes, one of the best 
methods that can be used in the ordinary work of the 
' class-room is the Dalton plan or some modification of 
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this system of individual work. Such methods ensure 
that the pupil is working and thinking for himself in a 
way that simply cannot be done in ordinary class teach* 
ing methods. The Dalton plan and its modifications are 
welhknown. But they are little used. Sometimes this is 

o c 

because numbers in classes are so great that it is impossi- 
ble to work with assignments. This means that if we are 
really in earnest over this matter of ensuring proper 
mental development for our pupils, the size of classes 
has got to be reduced. Mass teaching results in mass 
thinking, which is not thinking at all. 

But where we can so organize work that each pupil 
can go at his own pace, where be learns to find out 
things for himself, to do things for himself, to think 
out things for himself, getting help as he needs it, 
then we have a system of teaching, which does result 
in pupils learning to be self-reliant, and to use their 
mental powers actively. One of the difficulties that a 
student faces, when he begins his University course, is 
that he finds that he is expected to work for himself, 
and is left more or less to his own resources. In 
school he has been accustomed to having everything 
handed to him on a platter, and if he shows unwill- 
ingness to eat from the platter, being forced to do so in 
various unpleasant ways. The result is that when he 
comes to the new atmosphere of the University or 
goes out into the world, he is completely at % loss. 
If individual work methods are used in school, when 
he leaves school the mental habits necessary for suc- 
cess are already formed. Class teaching methods almost 
inevitably descend to spoon-feeding, than which nothing 
is more destructive of mental efficiency. Individual 
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work methods avoid this danger to a very great 
extent. 

In the University, if mental efficiency is to be deve- 
loped and improved, the lecture system should be largely 
done away with, and, in its place, a tutorial system 
established. The lecture, of course, corresponds to blkss 
teaching in schools, and results in mental passivity in 
students. Barely are they stimulated to mental activity. 
This is not true of all lectures or lecturers of course, but 
it is very generally true. The tutorial system, on the 
other hand, where the tutor is dealing with individuals 
or with small groups, stimulates thought, and results in 
mental activity. There are many other advantages of a 
tutorial system, but this is one of the main benefits. A 
University will never be able to give its students the 
mental trainidg they should be having, nor establish the 
mental atmosphere it should be establishing, as long as 
it relies entirely or mainly on lectures. 

6. The Group Discussion Method. — This is a 
method that could be used much more widely than is 
done, and it is one that makes for mental alertness and 
for creative thought. Members of a group learn one 
from another, and each makes a contribution. Dis- 
cussion makes us use our brains, and forces us to bring 
all our mental powers into play. It is one of the most 
fruitful of the methods we have been considering, and can 
be used certainly in all middle and high classes in school, 
and, of course, in the University. It could probably 
be used in a very simple form in the upper classes of the 
primary school. It is not a new method. It is in essence 
the dialectic of the Greeks, and we know how dangerously 
Socrates made people think by use of this method. 
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As with all group methods it has its dangers. We 
must never let it degenerate into mere debate, where 
people simply try to prove their points without thought 
of what truth lies in the opposite opinion. We have to 
see to it that all take part. There most be preparation. 
W& 6annot discuss a subject unless we know something 
about it, though this is a truth that is often disregarded 
by all of us. 

The group discussion method can be combined with 
what we may call the problem and research method in 
high classes and in the University. That is, definite 
problems connected with different subjects may be taken 
up by a group, the members of which individually do 
what research they can into the problem to be discussed, 
and then, at the meeting of the group, results of the 
work of each individual are pooled 'and discussed. 

7. The Heuristic Method. — This is too well- 
known to need more than mention. It is not a method 
that can be used all the time in every subject. But 
wherever it can be used, even if only occasionally, it is 
of very great help in improving mental efficiency. It 
teaches the inductive method of thought, which is often 
apt to be neglected in the school, because it takes longer 
and is more difiicult than simply giving information. 

8. Examinations. — As everyone knows, teaching 
methods are inevitably conditioned by the type of exami- 
nation which pupils have to sit. If we want ou^ pupils 
to learn to use their brains, we have to agitate for a type 
of examination that will encourage them to do so. As 
long as we have examinations, pupils will naturally work 
in the way that .will help them best to pass the exami- 
nation. At present, that way is cramming and relying 
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on the memory. Examinations, as a rule, do not en- 
courage thinking. When questions are set Tirhich do 
require the examinee to think, and not simply rely on 
memory, those questions are usually badly done. This 
is because reliance on memory will secure a pass. So 
why bother about what is more difiBcult ? 

Thus, if pupils and students are to become mentally 
efficient, we have to get a type of examination which 
will test mental efficiency and not memory. There may 
be a few questions to test memory. But they should be 
so few that no ono relying on them could pass the 
examination. The type of question should be such that 
there is no objection to candidates taking any books they 
may wish to, into the examination room. A real exami- 
nation should be framed to test how those sitting it can 
use information, not liow much information they have 
crammed up, which is, in any case, a hopeless task. 
Creative and constructive work done during the year 
should be taken into account, and, generally, the present 
premium placed on memory should no longer hold sway. 
If such a revolution could be made in the type of exami- 
nation given, we should find that schools could do a great 
deal more to carry out what is one of their main aims, 
namely, to train their pupils to think for themselves. 

9. Training in Straight Thinking. — In every subject, 
all the time, we should be helping pupils to think 
straigHlly. We should be helping them to recognize 
logical fallacies and psychological causes of fallacies. 
This will mainly be done with older pupils, but although 
such words as fallacy will not be used with younger 
children nor any attempt made to go into any theory of 
jsuch things, even with them we can do a great deal to train 
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them in thinking habits which will enable them to avoid 
some of the pitfalls that lie in the path of everyone. 

Firstly, from the earliest stages, we can train our ptipils 
to use words correctly, and to be sure that they under- 
stand the meaning of words they use. As we all know, 
large numbers of adults use words freely without under- 
standing what they really mean. Large numbers of 
people can talk about communism, for instance, without 
having any adequate idea of the real meaning of the 
word. Democracy is on the lips of everyone, but few 
could give an adequate definition of democracy. One of 
the main tasks of education is to produce those who can 
use the tools of thought, and of the communication of 
thought, correctly. This is a task that should be com- 
menced, in a very elementary way, from the earliest times 
in the school. Later, it can be carried on by the very useful 
device of continually throwing pupils back on themselves 
to explain the meanings of words they use. Whenever 
the teacher suspects that a word is being used carelessly 
or without an understanding of its true meaning, he 
should ask the pupil to explain what he means. No 
exercise is so potent in making one realize just how loosely 
he has been speaking, or how loosely he has been think- 
ing. For correct thinking, correct speech is essential. 

Explanation is also of value as an exercise in helping 
a pupil to straighten out things in his own mind. We 
often have vague ideas about subjects, and we conceal 
our vagueness by a use of many words. But if 
such vagueness is displayed before a critical audience, 
then we learn to be definite. Thus in school, if older 
pupils are required to give short talks on subjects to 
younger pupils or to their fellows, and have to answer 
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questions at the end of such a talk, then we have a very 
Taluable means of training in mental definiteness and 
alertness, which also drives home the lesson that it is 
dangerous to use words when we really do not know their 
meaning. 

In the same way, pupils can be trained not to use ex* 
aggerated language. This is another common enqmy of 
correct thinking. Even the adjectives that are commonly 
used, if we deliberately think of their real meaning, are 
found to lead us astray. This is especially the case when 
we use words with an emotional tinge. Pupils should be 
taught to avoid exaggeration and over-statement simply 
for the sake of effect. 

Practice should be given, right through the school life 
of pupils, in presenting facts in an orderly logical way. 
They will get examples of this in the presentations of a 
good teacher. But^it is also necessary, especially for 
older pupils, to give opportunities for pupils to practise 
orderly presentation of facts. This can be done through 
speeches before the class, through debates, through essays, 
especially essays on definite questions or problems. 

With older pupils, it is possible to have courses on clear 
thinking, and to make them acquainted with the com- 
moner fallacies. But even with younger pupils fallacies 
may be pointed out as they arise, provided they can be 
understood. 

This type of work, training in clear and correct think- 
ing, i^not a subject in itself nor can it be confined to any 
one subject. It must be done in connection with every 
subject. There will naturally be a great deal of scope 
for it in the teaching of the Mother Tongue and in 
Mathematics. But a great deal can also be done along 
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this line in History and Geography. In the teaching of 
a foreign language we have one of the best methods of 
training in clear thinking, namely translation from one 
language into another. 

10. The Scientific Attitude^— One of the tasks of 
education must be to develop the scientific attitude to- 
wardf life and its problems in those who are growing up. 
Without this attitude we cannot hope for any correct 
thinking. 

The scientific attitude is not a matter for the science 
laboratory only. It is an attitude and habit of mind, no 
matter what the subject is. We need it in History, in 
Geography, in Civics, in the Mother Tongue, in learning a 
foreign language, and of course, in Mathematics and in 
Science. This attitude must be the basis of creative 
work. 

The scientific attitude means, firstly, the careful obser- 
vation and collection of facts, and the ascertaining that 
what we collect are really facts, and not just the result of 
wishful thinking. Further, pupils must be trained in 
getting the relevant facts, the facts that are connected 
with the problem or subject in hand Anyone who has 
corrected examination papers, even of graduates, will 
know how little idea the average student has of what is 
xelevant, and of how little training he seems to get in 
sifting his information, and in discarding what has 
nothing to do with the subject. The method of many 
seems to be the simple one of writing down all they know, 
and of hoping that here and there will be something that 
may have something to do with the question which has 

* For a fuller treatmeat of this aspect of the subject see my TMe 
Progresiive School, <ixiotA Unlvertity Press. 
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to be answered. The ability to see the rdleyant fact ib 
no doubt one of the signs of good intelligence, but at the 
same time, everyone with average intelligence can train 
himself, or can be trained, to be more or less relevant. 

The scientific attitude further means that pupils are 
trained to understand the great difficulty of observing 
correctly and objectively. We naturally observe those 
things which are connected with our interests and our 
work. Our observation is often vitiated by emotional 
factors. Elements in the particular environment or in 
the psychological condition of the observer at the time, 
affect observafion. The pupil should be taught gradually 
to understand all these elements in every situation, and 
should be trained to take them into account. This can 
be done especially well in the teaching of History, and in 
dealing with current events, when different accounts of 
the same event or series of events can be compared, and 
the reasons for the vital differences found can be 
discussed. 

The scientific attitude also means the inculcation of 
an attitude of, shall we say, distrust for authority. By 
this I mean an attitude which makes a person unwilling 
to accept a statement on authority more tlian tentatively, 
until opportunity has occurred for testing its truth. The 
person with the scientific attitude to life will want proof 
as far as it is possible to obtain it. The methods of 
proof will vary with the subject-matter. Different 
method will be used in the physical sciences, for instance, 
from those used in philosophical and religions subjects. 
But the principle on which the person works will be the 
same, namely, that nothing can be accepted finally on the 
say-so of some one else, no matter how great an authority 
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he may be. The individual must make an honest 
attempt to prove and try all things for himself. The 
exaggerated authority given to the text*book must be 
done away with. 

It is, on the other hand, necessary for the pupil to 
give due weight to the work done by others. If he finds 
thaMiis conclusions differ from those of large numbers 
of other people, he has no right to set up his own con- 
clusions until he has examined all his work with the 
utmost carefulness. The scientific attitude, however 
much it may emphasize the need for testing what is 
given on authority, also emphasizes the need for testing 
one’s own work and reasoning in the light of what 
others have done, and the conclusions that others have 
reached. 

Training in scientific method means training in in- 
ductive thinking, which is realty creative thinking. 
Pupils should be trained to form hypotheses even though 
in a very elementary way, and this training in inductive 
fliinlfing should be given all through school work when- 
ever possible. This type of thinking is not confined to 
the sciences. It can be used in the teaching of Gram- 
mar, in History, in Mathematics, in teaching Foreign 
languages, and in Geography and Civics. 

Above all, the scientific attitude implies a devotion to 
truth, and a whole-hearted sincerity in the search for 
truth. The gradual development of this devotion must 
be one of the main aims of the school, and wi^l be the 
w(Mrk of every teacher in every subject. This ideal must 
underlie all that is done throughout the school. It must 
be the backbone of the ' tradition ’ of Ihe school, if we 
are to have a. real chance of success in training our 
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pupils to use their intelligence and to u^e it properly 
and effectively. 

11. Xhe effect of the emotions. — I have already 
referred in passing to the effect of the emotional state of 
the phpil on his thinking. We cannot train for straight 
thinking unless this emotional element in the situation 
IE taken into account. As a matter of fact, as we shall 
see in the next section, much of the weakness of our 
present education is due to the fact that we forget, or 
ignore, the emotions. But nowhere is the unity of the 
personality more apparent than in this matter of 
thinking. 

The love of truth which is the foundation of all 
straight and effective thinking is, in the last analysis, a 
sentiment, which depends for its strength on the strength 
of several emotions. Our success in the search for truth 
will depend on the strength of this sentiment. It is 
therefore the duty* of the school to do all it can to 
encourage the development of this sentiment. By so 
doing it is harnessing the power given by emotion to the 
work of the mind. In fact, without this sentiment, very 
little of any real worth will be done. 

Very little creative thinking can be done without 
sympathy, and without a sympathetic attitude to those 
affected by the problems about which thinking is going 
on. Ability to put oneself in the other person’s place 
goes a long way in helping us to reach a correct solution 
of a problem. On the other hand, a lack of feeling for 
other^ an inability to see things from any point of. view 
but our own, vitiates all our thinking. Sympathy of the 
right sort helps us to be objective, and to avoid mis- 
taking prejudices for convictions. Hence, the cultivation 
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of the art of sympathy is very necessary for right 
thinking. 

Self-interest is very apt to affect onr thinking. The 
capitalist cannot think straightly about communism 
because his economic interests are involved in an^ con- 
clusion he comes to. Many words have an emotional 
tinge which prevents us thinking clearly when they are 
used'.'* Pupils in school should be made aware of thit> 
effect of emotion on thinking, so that they may be on 
their guard against it. 

* We may, perhaps, say that the fundamental cause of 
incorrect thinking is self -centredness. This harks back 
to the nursery. The small child is a self-centred being. 
Logical thinking, on the other hand, is entirely im- 
personal. It consists in following the argument whither 
it leads, and not in pushing it where we should like it to 
go. The young child knows nothing of logical thought. 
He lives in a world where fact and fancy, reasoning and 
wishing are all mixed up in a delightful muddle. The 
essence of education consists at this stage in assisting 
the child to learn to disentangle fact from fancy and 
truth from wish-fulfilment. He will then be able to use 
aright the full power of logical thought which becomes 
his at adolescence. Unfortunately the majority cannot 
do this because they have not outgrown the wish-fulfil- 
ment stage of the nursery, and the worst of it is that 
they are entirely unconscious of the situation. To awaken 
to its importance is the first stage in learning to think.' ^ 
12. The Teacher's Example.— Lastly, we have 
the very important element of the example set by the 


Dewar: Learning to Thinks Richaod Cowan, pp. 90«01. 
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teacher, and the suggestions that pupils receiVe from their 
teachers. Perhaps more help, or the reverse, is received 
unconsciously by pupils through suggestion than from 
any of the other methods we have been considering. 
This is closely linked up with the methods of teaching 
which the teacher employs. But the teacher’s general 
attitude, especially to problems which are at all coakro- 
versial, or to which there are two distinct sides, will have 
a most important effect on his pupils’ attitude to this 
whole business of using the mind. If the teacher has 
Qot the scientific attitude to life and its problems, he will 
try in vain to instil this attitude into his pupils. If the 
teacher obviously allows his prejudices to cloud his 
judgments, then he will never be able to train his 
pupils to deal with issues objectively. If the teacher 
wishes to develop the sentiment of love of truth, and 
to help his pupils to devote themselves to the search for 
truth, he must lead the way himself, and show in his 
own life and in his own attitude to life, the same devo- 
tion to truth which he wishes to inculcate. Courses on 
clear thinking are useful. Training in detecting fallacies 
is beneficial. But for real success the teacher must 
himself set an example of straight thinking. He must 
set au example of logical presentation of facts. He must 
set an example of testing and proving all things. He 
must himself use those methods which will enable his 
pupils to practise what he is preaching. 

C. Tbainino the Emotions 

The training of the emotions is commonly neglected in 
schools. It is something which is not tested by any 
examination, therefore no attention is paid to it. Yet, as 
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we are all raady to admit in theory, the emotional side 
of life is quite as important as the intellectual side. In 
practice, however, we let our children grow up unstable 
emotionally, without the power of controlling or directing 
theiz emotions, and in many cases without being able to 
feel as they should, in the face of the various situations 
of>^fe which they meet. The result is wrong action, 
since the emotions are the springs of action. 

While the school must take its full share of blame for 
the one>sided lives of its pupils, the home must also take 
its share. We have to remember that the school does 
not begin to have any influence on the life of the pupil 
till the latter is five or six years of age. By that time 
a great deal of damage to the emotional life and develop* 
ment of the child may have been done, or the child be so 
emotionally backward, that the task of the school has 
been made far more difficult than i^. ought to be. 

*The child begins life as a completely ego-centric 
being; he has nothing but his own sensations and 
desires to guide him, and all his earliest contacts with 
his fellows are self-regarding in character ; he only loves 
his mother because she feeds him. This position of 
omnipotent self-love must sustain many attacks and 
reverses in the course of his development, if he is to reach 
the ultimate adult goal of social adjustment. Every 
experience of early life which indulges his love for 
exhibitionism, his sense of too easy success, the ability 
to get from one parent what the other has refissed, or 
indeed, any form of spoiling, must, of necessity, make the 
main adjustments of the child’s life more difficult and 
sometimes impossible. ’ - 

7. R. Rees : The HeaUk of the Mind, p. 14S, Faber and Faber. 
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It is in the child’s early life, before he conuss to school^ 
that are sown the seeds of those twin enemies of a proper 
emotional life, feelings of inferiority or of superiority. It 
has to be recognized therefore, that the school is facing 
a much more difficult problem when starting to train 
the emotions, than when starting to train the mind. 

What do we mean by ‘ training the emotions ’? 

1. Training the emotions means developing tmd 
disciplining the instinctive tendencies of human beings. 
The emotions are an integral part of our instinctive ten- 
dencies, and the training of the emotions consists largely 
in organizing '.hese tendencies into sentiments. 

2. Training the emotions means helping pupils 
to develop so that the right kind of emotion arises m the 
various situations in which they find themselves. It 
means, for instance, helping pupils so that they feel in- 
dignant and not amiued or indifferent in a situation 
which calls for indignation ; that they feel sympathetic 
and not callous in a situation which calls for sympathy. 

3. Training the emotions means helping pupils to 
learn to be sincere in their feelings, and not to conform 
blindly to what is supposed to be the correct emotion. 
It means helping them to have their own feelings, and 
not to be overwhelmed by crowd feeling. 

4. Training the emotions involves giving pupils an 
understanding of the importance of feeling in life, of the 
necessity for a harmonious development of all the powers 
of the human personality, and of the necessity of acting 
when emotion is aroused. This last is one of the most 
important features of any training of the emotions. Bight 
action when emotion is aroused is vital for a balanced 
and strong emotional life. 
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There arp certain principles according to which we must 
act in our attempts to train the emotions of our children. 

1. We should emphasize the positive emotions rather ' 
than the negative ones, and the formation of ^positive 
•rather than negative sentiments. 

By positive emotions I mean emotions such as sympathy, 
affection, indignation (as opposed to ordinary anger at 
tfie thwarting of personal desires and purposes), wonder, 
courage, the right kind of pride and self-confidence. By 
negative emotions I mean emotions such as anger, hatred, 
contempt, the wrong kind of pride, diffidence, horror and 
fear. 

2. Children should be helped to direct their feelings 
outwards, rather than inwards. We have to help them 
gradually to escape from the self-centredness of early 
childhood. 

3. Attention must be paid to ^the genesis of emotion. 
-Children must be taught to observe correctly. They 
must be trained so as to be able to discriminate worthily 
in what they get through their senses, and so to reach 
what we may call refinement of feeling. 

‘The emotional life is peculiarly sensuous, and the 
training of emotion is primarily an education of the 
senses. Most of the failure in the education of the 
senses arises from the fact that we look upon them from 
a practical point of view as instruments for the achieve- 
ment of practical ends, with the result tnat, so far as 
we train children at all in their sensuous life,^e train 
them to use their senses for practical purposes. Sensibility, 
however, is an integral part of human nature, and must 
he developed for its own sake. It is only thus that it 
•directly concerns the emotional life, and shows itself as 
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an essential element in a fully developed humanity. We 
have to train children to make their sensuous life rich 
jand ^ne ; to see for the sake of seeing, to hear for the joy 
of hearing, to smell and taste and touch for the joy of 
living in* and through the fundamental capacities of 
apprehension with which they are endowed. ’ * 

4. Children must have freedom to feel for themselves. 
Just as we teach them to think for themselves, and to be 
independent in mind, so we must teach them to feel for 
themselves, and to be emotionally independent. While 
standards of feeling will be presented to pupils, the aim 
of the teacher must be to lead his pupil to accept those 
standards because of his own recognition of their value, 
not simply because they have been presented to him by 
those in authority. 

6. From this follows the principle of sincerity. Pupils 
%iust be trained to be sincere in their feelings and 
emotions. We must neVer train them to affect a feeling 
they do not really have, simply because they think they 
ought to have it. A great deal of damage is done to 
children by the feelings of guilt and of inferiority engen* 
dered because they do not feel as they are told they ought 
to feel. In order not to be thought strange, or wicked, or 
inferior, they then feign feeling and grow up insincere. 
At all costs this must be avoided, and children taught to 
be sincere in feeling. 

6. Opportunities must be given for action on feelings that 
are aroused. Too much emphasis cannot be given to this. 

What practical measures can be taken in school to 
".train the emotions ? 

* * The New fra’, June 1932, p. 168 (article by J. Macmnrray 
* The Kdttcation of the Emotions ’). 
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1. Af fe ction. — The first and most important measure 
is the supplying of an atmosphere of affection. 

One of the greatest dangers to the emotional stability 
of the child, and of the grown-up, is repression, that is, the 
pushing down into the unconscious of some uUpleasant 
■experience with a strong emotional tone, with the result 
■that it is completely forgotten, as far as the conscious life 
in concerned. But the repressed experience is liable to 
play havoc with life later on, while the victim does not 
know the reason for the trouble until it is brought to light 
by a trained psychologist. Now, of course, this process 
of repression is an unconscious one as far as the child is 
concerned. But home and school can do something to 
■ensure that conditions under which repression takes place 
do not arise so frequently as they do at present. If this 
is done, then the future emotional life of the child will be 
a much more stable and controlled affair. 

If we are to succeed in this, psychologists are agreed 
that the small child, at home and at school, but parti- 
cularly in the early years of life, must live in an atmos- 
phere of affection. It is possible to go to extremes of 
sentimentality, and to injure a child by developing in him 
a mother fixation, so rendering him unable, in later life, to 
■take any initiative or to live his own life. But we must 
distinguish between true affection and sentimentality. 
It is true affection which is needed. In essence, the 
atmosphere of affection which the child needs, at home 
or at school, is one which has a positive effect, where the 
child’s needs are understood and met in the proper way, 
and which results, later, in the formation of positive oir 
love sentiments. 

One of the chief advantages of such an atmosphere of 
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«,ffection is the sense of security that it gives the child. 
The feeling of insecurity which inevitably results from 
lack of affection and support in the process of adjust- 
ment to the environment, is one of the chief causes 
of emotional instability. A child’s emotional life 
cannot develop as it should, if he is in the grip of 
fear ..ind uncertainty. Fear is at the bottom of a great 
number of emotional extravagances, especially in these 
days, and fear is usually traceable to lack of a feeling of 
security in childhood. Hence the importance of the 
sense of security engendered by affection of parents and 
teachers. We must always remember, of course, that 
affection does not mean softness or spoiling. But it does 
mean a keen interest in, and sympathy with, the 
child, and a whole-hearted desire to do the best for the 
child. Such an affection is soon recognized by the 
child. 

Another beneficial Asult of an atmosphere of affection 
is that it encourages the child to be frank and sincere. 
He is not tempted to retreat within himself and to hide 
things. He gets into the habit of bringing things into 
the open, and talking about them to a sympathetic 
audience of parents or teachers. He is willing to talk 
about his experiences, and hence the danger of repression 
is much lessened. We have seen that one of our aims in 
seeking to help on the development of the emotions is 
sincerity of feeling. A certainty of true affection in 
parent or teacher will go a long way to ensure sincerity. 
Wisdom is needed. We must not allow a tendency to. 
morbid introspection to develop, nor an extravagant 
desire always to be talking and thinking about oneself and 
one’s feelings to grow up. But there is a healthy attitude 
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of fiankneefi and openness for which we should strive, and 
which can result in nothing but good as far as the emo> 
tional life of the child is concerned. 

2. Guidance. — When we say that we aim at pro- 
ducing sincerity of feeling in children and in 'teaching 
them to feel for themselves, it does not mean that we 
are simply to leave them to feel as they like, and to make 
nfT attempt to guide and direct. If the teacher finds 
that there is a lack of sympathy where he thinks sym- 
pathy ought to be shown, then he will lay his plans for 
helping his pupils to develop the power of feeling 
sympathy when sympathy should be shown. He can 
explain to them what he feels and why he does so, 
without imposing his ideas of right feeling on them. He 
must always remember too, the age of the children with 
whom he is dealing, and not expect of them what could 
reasonably be expected only of older and more developed * 
pupils. 

A teacher must always be careful not to insist that his 
pxif ils must fed as he directs them to feel. It may be 
true that his pupils should think a certain picture beauti- 
ful. But if they do not themselves see and feel the 
beauty, if they have not reached the point where they 
can truly appreciate it, at least to some extent, then it is 
hypocrisy for them to say they think it is beautiful. It 
is a type of hypocrisy, by the way, of which many 
adults are guilty. The teacher will simply discuss the 
picture with them, will explain his own reactio^^s to it, 
and leave it to make its own impression. But his whole 
•treatment of the subject must allow every pupil to say 
exactly what he thinks, with no fear that by so doing he 
may be damaging himself in the eyes of his teacher or 
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/of the class. There should never be any ^nger of 
pupils thinking that they have to appreciate a poem just 
because their teacher seems to do so, and seems to expect 
them to do so. But the teacher will train his pupils to 
express tlieir true reactions to picture or poem and to be 
true to themselves. He will encourage a search into 
reasons for differeuces in feelings roused, and so seek to 
lead to a true appreciation of what is before them. But 
this will be guidance, and not feelings imposed by 
authority. 

Guidance by the teacher is also necessary to help some 
pupils to escape from that enemy of all true emotional 
development, the feeling of inferiority. There are many 
causes of this feeling, but where the teacher finds 
evidences of its presence in the lives of any of his pupils, 
be must take the greatest pains to find some subject, 
some work, some activity where the child in question 
can make a good showing, and use that as a lever to 
eradicate the danger to harmonious development of the 
personality that the feeling of inferiority brings. 

3. Developing the Sentiments.— Our emotions 
constitute a vital part of our instinctive tendencies, and 
the most fruitful line of training the emotions lies in the 
sublimation of these instinctive tendencies: that is, 
the harnessing of the instinctive power to a higher form 
of activity, of the same nature, than that which, on the 
animal level, is the usual result of the functioning of the 
instinct.^ Thus our pugnacious instinct may be used in 
the fight for social and economic reform, and the emotion < 
•of anger take the form of righteous indignation. The 
submissive instinct with its feeling of humility is sub- 
limated into a desire to co-operate ; pride is attached to 
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performaqces for which there is good reason to be proud^ 
and so on. 

Not only are onr instinctive tendencies and our emo« 
tions thus sublimated, but onr whole emotional life 
can be controlled and disciplined in the true sense, by 
life being organized into sentiments. 

* From the environment in which it lives, the child 
SSstingnishes objects, events, persons, institutions, ideas, 
and it gradually begins to order its life, or, at any rate, 
to live its life, with reference to these various environ- 
mental points or centres Gradually some focal 

points will become more prominent than others. Then, 
as they begin to emerge, the instincts tend to group 
themselves round these points and to be organised round 
them. Such an organisation round a central idea, 
person, institution, or object we call a sentiment. The 
growth of the personality takes place along the line o* 
organising and directing of instincts and instinctive 
feelings into sentiments. This begins quite early in 
life and goes on till adulthood is reached. 

Very early, for example, a small child begins to form 
a sentiment for his motlier. Round his mother as the 
centre of the sentiment, are organized the instincts of 
aversion and the feeling of fear, which are shown when 
any danger obviously threatens the mother. Into the 
sentiment is also brought the instinct of pugnacity, as 
when the small child is ready to attack anyone hurting 
the mother. And so with other instincts. As the child 
grows, more and more of his life becomes organised inta 
sentiments. There is the sentiment of which the centre 
is the school. More commonly found in India is the 
sentiment of which an individual teacher is the centre- 
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The sentiment of love of family is usually a very strong 
one in India. There is also, coming somewhat later, the 
sentiment of patriotism.’ ^ 

Our emotions thus become attached to objects which 
form the core of a sentiment and so emotion is controlled 
and regulated. If these objects at the centre of om 
sentiments are good and worthy then our emotions will 
be roused by the right kind of object and at the right 
time. If the sentiments formed are positive or love 
sentiments, then the development of our emotional life 
will also bo positive, and the dominant emotions in life 
will be positive emotions. The sentiments in their turn 
are controlled and regulated by the ideal. The ideal 
determines which sentiments are to have the controlling 
f)lacc in life, and nothing is more important for the 
right development of ouf emotional life than the adop- 
tion of a high ideal. 

From this it follows that in this matter of the train- 
ing of the emotions, the task of the teacher is twofold. 
Firstly, it is to endeavour to help pupils to form good 
and positive semtiments ; in other words, to have worthy 
centres of interest in their lives. The nature of the 
things in which pupils are chiefly interested will deter- 
mine the nature of their emotional life. Hence the first 
task of the teacher is to guide pupils so that they 
gradually become interested in the positive and creative 
things of* life rather than in the negative, destructive 
'things ; in loves rather than in hates. 

Secondly, the teacher has to guide his pupils to accept 
a worthy ideal for life which shall determine the direc- 

* W. M. Rybuni : The Theory and Practice of Christian Education, 
Oxford University Press, pp. 16-17. 
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tioa d{ life, and the quality of the emotional side of the 
personality. This is of the greatest importance from 
many points of view, but it has a special imi)ortance in 
connection with the training of the emotions. 

This can be illustrated in connection with interna* 
tionalism. Nothing is more important in creative edaca* 
tion of the emotions than the development of a healthful 
feeling for internationalism. The main reason why 
internationalism does not appeal to the ordinary person 
is because it has not an emotional foundation. We feel 
strongly when the subject of our native country comes 
up, and rightly so. But there is no similar strong 
emotion aroused when the subject of internationalism 
comes before us. This is because of a defect in the emo> 
tional training of the mass of the people. Other countries \ 
than their own have never become centres of interest in 
their lives, to which emotions have been attached. The 
sublimation of the instinctive tendency to gregariousness 
has stopped with the native country. It has not been 
taken further to mankind as a whole. If, in school, 
much more attention were given to forming centres of 
interest beyond the. native country of the pupils, then 
the emotions of wonder, of humility, issuing in co- 
operativeness, and in sympathy, would become attached 
to those centres, and we would have developed an emotional 
foundation on which a spirit of true internationalism 
could be built. In the same way, if an ideal 6f service 
of mankind can be inculcated, then there would be a 
direction and control of emotion which would make 
destructive war impossible. 

4. Specific inethods which can be used in schoole 

(a) One of the best methods of directing emotions in 
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the right direction, and in securing their attachment to 
the right objects, is dramatics. Probably in no better way 
can emotions be aroused, and in no better way can we 
ensure that it is the right object which arouses the 
emotkn. So dramatics serve the double purpose of 
helping pupils to feel, and of helping them to feel 
rightly. 

{b) School celebrations of the sort made familiar to 
us by Dr. Haywood can have a very useful place in the 
same kind of work. Such celebrations are dramatic in 
effect, and usually a much larger number of pupils can 
take an active part in them. Pageants of all sorts on 
occasions such as religious festivals, Diwali, Christmas, 
Dusehra and so on, celebrations for peace, at the begin- 
nings of the rains, at the time of harvest, on the birthdays 
of men and women of tworld-wide fame, all this type of 
work is of great value in training the emotions. 

(c) Story-Telling. — This, of course, is the most 
popular method of rousing emotion, and can also be used 
for directing emotion to the right objects. It can be used 
with all ages, but perhaps more in the elementary stages 
of school life. But the story, well told, and this, of 
course, is an important proviso, will always be one of the 
best methods of training the emotions from childhood to 
old age. 

{d) Corporate religious worship. —Celebrations are of 
the same'^ature as corporate worship. But through reli- 
gious worship in a body, a number of important emotions 
are aroused, or can be aroused if it is conducted in the 
right spirit, and can also bedirected to the right objects. 
Oourage, sympathy, love for one’s neighbours and for 
man kind, righteous indignation, awe and wonder, these 
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and other positive emotions can be aroused in the right 
way by means of corporate religious worship. 

(e) Action . — It must always be remembered that 
whenever anything along this line is done, and when 
emotions are aroused, if at all possible, opportunities for 
those emotions to issue in action should be given. This 
is perhaps the most important aspect of this whole work 
of training the emotions. It is often also the most diffi- 
cult part of the work. But it is better not to arouse 
emotion at all than to arouse it, and then have nothing 
more. 

5. Use of School Subjects. — If the attention of 
teachers is directed towards this matter of the emotions, 
frequent opportunities of training the emotions will be 
found in the teaching of different school subjects. It 
resolves itself mainly into a matter of being on the look- 
out for opportunities, and observing the principles which 
have been suggested. In literature, many opportunities 
come naturally, especially in appreciation lessons. In 
history, the tendency of pupils to hero-worship may be 
usefully employed for the purpose we have in view. The 
teaching of history generally offers many good oppor- 
tunities for presenting high ideals, and for giving worthy 
centres of interests. It must be admitted that this is 
true only if history is taught rather differently than it 
usually is at present. Geography also offers opportuni- 
ties for the expanding of interest and the sublimation 
of the herd instinct. Science is peculiarly fitted for 
arousing wonder and a love for truth. 

6. The Teacher. — As in everything connected with 
education, the teacher’s influence, and the suggestions 
the pupils receive from him, are of the greatest im> 
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^ortance. A teacher whose own emotions are not 
trained and controlled and disciplined, organized and 
sublimated, who is not himself harmoniously deve- 
loped and integrated, cannot hope that his pupils 
will become what he himself is not, or at least 
cannot hope to help them to do so. They may; 
because of other influences in life, do so in spite of 
him. But in this matter, as in so many others, the 
power of suggestion is very great. A teacher can suggest 
emotional poise or the reverse. If he flies into a rage 
at trifles, he cannot expect his pupils’ pugnacious 
tendencies to be sublimated. On the other hand, the 
teacher’s example of righteous indignation at the right 
place, will do a great deal of good. If he lacks sympathy 
(he cannot be surprised if his pupils do not show 
sympathy when they should. But a display of sympathy 
on the part of the teacher, directed to the right sort of 
object, will have a strong positive effect on the pupils. 
Sincerity of emotion in the teacher, poise, and control 
of the instinctive tendencies, the possession of a high 
ideal which guides and controls, will have a tremendous 
unseen effect on the lives of the pupils. A teacher must 
train his own emotions before he can hope to train those 
of his pupils. 

D. Training fob Leadership 

There ’will be little argument about the need for 
leaders. In every sphere of life we need leaders. The 
great strength of the totalitarian states is that they have 
produced men and women with gifts of leadership. It 
is not only that they have throvm up a few individuals 
with a genius for taking and giving a lead. This the3r 
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have done to a remarkable estent. Bat they have also 
produced numbers of what we might call sub-leaders, 
who have also shown this leadership ability tor a lesser 
extent. It is one of the fundamental principles of 
totalitarianism that there should be a leader, and that 
iFesponsibility should be to him, and not by him to ^he 
people whom he leads. And leaders have been produced. 
The theory has been put into practice in a remarkable 
way in Germany, Italy, Japan and in a lesser degree in 
•other countries which ape the methods of the big three. 

Democracy also believes in leadership. For a snccess- 
ful practice of democratic theories and methods it is also 
•essential to produce leaders. But the leader in a 
democratic system is an entirely different type of person 
■from the leader in a totalitarian state. The democratic 
leader is responsible to the people who have put him in 
his position. He is there to carry out their will. But 
one of the charges brought against democracy is that, 
under it, leaders are not produced, or, if they are, they 
are not of the calibre necessary for carrying out efficiently 
the tasks with which they are faced. It is said that the 
democratic way of life is not efficient, especially in times 
of crisis, because leaders do not have the necessary 
power. 

Now it cannot be denied that the so-called democra- 
cies have not, daring the last twenty-five years, at any 
rate, produced leaders of the force and personality of 
•those thrown up in totalitarian countries. This is parti- ' 
■cularly true of England and France. Various reasons 
have been given for this. It is sometimes said that many 
potential leadeifs were killed off or incapacitated physi- 
cally or emotionally in the 1914-1918 war. This may 
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be trae. But if it is true it should be equally true, if not 
mOM so, of Germany, Italy and Russia. All the countries 
of Europe lost a heavy percentage of the cream of their 
youth. This plainly does not give us a reason for the 
grave deficiency in leadership that we have seen in recent 
years in Britain and France. This deficiency, as a matter 
of fact, was beginning to make itself visible in the years 
before the war of 1914. If one compares, for example, 
the type of British leadership in India during the first 
half of the nineteenth century with that of the latter part 
of the centiuy and of the first part of the twentieth 
century, one is struck by the marked deterioration that 
has shown itself. The cause lies further back than the 
last war. It is to be found in the educational systems 
of the countries concerned. England, at any rate, has 
not been educating for leadership in any way which is 
adequate for the successful functioning of a democracy. 

The public school system in England is directly 
responsible for the mediocre leadership which we have had 
during the last sixty years or so. This is because these 
schools existed for, and perpetuated, a governing class. 
They claimed to educate for leadership, but they had no 
adequate idea of what true leadership or true democracy 
meant. They were, and are, class institutions, with 
ideals which are a weak compromise between demo- 
cratic and totalitarian. Their work was calculated to 
secure the domination of a small class, the members of 
which were to do any ruling or leading which was to be 
done, irrespective of any ability, inherited or acquired, 
which would enable them to do the job with any effici- 
ency. Their pupils came, aud still to a large extent 
come, from those who, by virtue of chances of birth or 
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•of possession of money, are members of the upper classes. 
Little attempt has ever been made, and what attempts 
have been made, have been very half-hearted, to draw on 
the large mass of the population for leaders. The result 
has naturally been the production of those who are 
usually, with certain exceptions, mediocre, and, with 
very few exceptions, conservative in outlook, and uncrea- 
tive in attitude. 

Even the type of education given, with its emphasis on 
good form, convention, lack of understanding of, or sym- 
pathy with, those in different classes of society than 
their own, or belonging to different nations than their 
own, is not the type that is calculated to produce the 
leaders that a democracy really needs. An education 
which concentrates on the classics, which ignores the 
creative side of life, which encourages living in well-worn 
grooves, emphasizes the herd at the expense of the indivi- 
dual, and fails to stimulate curiosity and the desire to 
experiment, can never produce those who are really 
qualified to take the lead in the modern world. It is not 
so much ability in the classics or in mathematics that 
the leader needs, as a sympathetic imagination and an 
ability for creative thought and action. It is just here 
that in recent years our leadership has failed. 

Special schools for leaders as we have had them in 
England, and as, unfortunately, we are beginning to have 
them in India, are not calculated to develop democratic 
ways of living nor to produce leaders for a democracy. 
Such schools are always dear schools. There seems to 
be some strange imaginary connection between leadership 
and wealth, for which no justification can be found. If 
a father is wealthy, then, it seems to be thought, his son 
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is meant by Providence to be a leader of the people. On 
this point the opinion of the headmaster of a famons 
|)ublic ikshool in England is interesting. Sir Cyril 
Norwood .wrote as follows : 

‘ But for years now, they (the public schools) have 
encountered a growing hostility because to have been at 
a public school confers a good start in the race of life, 
e,nd at the same time depends more than over before upon 
the possession of money. It is hard to resist the argument 
that a State which draws its leaders in overwhelming 
proportion from a class so limited as this, is not a 
democracy, but a demo-plutocracy, and it is impossible 
to hope, that the classes of this country (England) will 
«ver be united in spirit unless their members cease to be 
educated in two separate systems of schools, one of which 
is counted to be definitely inferior to the other.’ ^ 

The first principle thpn that we must put into practice 
in training for leadership, is that leaders are to be drawn 
from all sections of the community. Leaders are to be 
found, not simply in one class, among those who have 
wealth or position, but everywhere, and in all classes. 
If a democracy is to be successful it must use all those 
who have natural ability for leading. 

• These natural leaders cannot be expert and specialized 
administrators. To try to catch them young and give 
them the expert and scientific training needed for the 
skilled specialist tasks which modem government requires 
would be to spoil them as democratic leaders. They 
have to learn to use the skill and the knowledge of the 
expert, but the leader needs powers of decision, of 

Tkt spectator, 9tb February 19t0. 
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inspiring others, of taking lesponsibiUty which the 
expert civil servant need not have. The democratic 
leader has to understand by intimate ccmtact and eKper<> 
ience the people he has to lead ; he has to go through the 
rough and tumble of ordinary life. He cannot safely be 
segregated or manufactured : he must be thrown up in the 
ordinary working of a democratic society, or a trade 
union, or a church, or any other form of common 
activity.’ *■ 

We must not have special schools for the training of 
leaders. We sometimes see schools claiming, as a special 
feature of the education which they give, that they tram 
leaders. They may do so, but it should not be a special 
feature of special schools. The training of leaders should 
be one of the essential features of anj/ school which ia 
educating for democracy. No one school can claim that 
it is training leaders, implying that every pupil wh5 
attends that school will become a leader, or has a special 
chance of doing so. It is not possible to train every 
pupil in any one school for leadership. It would be like 
an army in which all were generals, and in which there 
were no privates. 

Special schools where leaders are trained imply some 
way in which a selection can be made of those boys and 
girls who, later, will become leaders. This, presumably, 
is done at about the age of eleven or twelve. 

* Here we come to the really singular proposal that 
many advocates of leadership are making. Let us, they 
say, select at a fairly early age boys who show promise , 
of making leaders, and train them for their job. (N.B.— 


* A. D. Lindsay : / Believe m Demoeraey, p. 32, O.U.P. 
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There is never any talk of female leaders — ^this is to be a 
' men's paradise). I confess this leaves me gasping. If we 
want to create little Nazis, well and good. Hitler has 
shown ns how. Bat if we have some other idea of 
suitable leaders, do we know how to go about it ? Do we 
know how to select leaders for a democracy daring 
boyhood ? And if we did, do we know how to train 
them for leadership '? I see no reason in all our educa- 
tional experience for thinking that we are in a position 
to do either. Specific knowledge and skill we can and 
do impart. Children with outstanding ability in any 
direction can and do receive training which will qualify 
them later on for posts of responsibility. Qualities of 
■character, on the other hand, develop at different ages in 
different individuals ; the biographical facts regarding 
great leaders do not permit us to think that we could 
have spotted them young or trained them.’ * 

If we cannot select at a comparatively early age those 
who are to be leaders, then it follows that every school 
must train leaders in so far as they can be trained. It 
must be one of the essential tasks of every school to 
•enable every child from every stratum of society to 
develop the powers that God has given him. The health 
of the community, political health, economic health, social 
health, will be ensured only as we enable aU, without 
exception, and with no reference to the wealth or social 
etatus of their parents, to have the chance to rise to the 
positions for which their talents and abilities fit them. 
It is in the rough and tumble of the school to which all 

* The New Era, December 1940, p. 247 (Article by Vivian Ogihde 
'‘Leadenbip’). 
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dififerent types of pupils go that leaders will bo developed 
and trained. 

Leaders, it is said, are bom not made. This is very 
largely true. The peculiar special qualities of character, 
which are necessary for the leader, are inherited. No 
one, unless he has these special qualities of character,, 
will become a leader. But at the same time, even though 
the individual may possess the requisite qualities, it 
does not follow that he will automatically become a 
leader. Mere inheritance of qualities of leadership ia 
not enough. There must also be the opportunity to use 
those qualities, to develop them, and to gain the 
experience without which the mere possession ef poten- 
tialities will be useless. It is in supplying opportunities 
for the development of qualities of leadership, in supply- 
ing a life where the exercise of ^such qualities is called ' 
for, in inspiring pupils with an ideal which will cause 
them to be willing and anxious to use their powers when 
tiiey have them, that the school does its work of training 
for leadership. It cannot create leaders in the sense of 
turning anyone into a leader. B-ut it can provide the 
environment which will create the leader in the sense of 
enabling him to develop the potentialities he has inherited. 
Many potential leaders are lost to their country either 
because of no education or chance in life at all, or because 
of suffering from a wrong type of education which did 
not give them the opportunities for development which 
they should have had. Every one cannot be a leader. 
But the task of a creative education is to find those who ‘‘ 
be leaders, to give them their chance, and to inspire 
them so that their powers are used in a worthy fashion. 

It is of supreme importance for any education for 
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democracy to have a thorough understanding of the points 
we havo been considering. On our understanding of them, 
and on the action we take in this connection, depends our 
ability to avoid in India the mistakes that have been 
made elsewhere, and our success in breaking up the close 
ring of privilege which is tending to grow up, a ring 
which would forbid opportunity to the great mass of 
those outside it. Those with the qualities necessary for 
creative and constructive leadership are not so common 
that we can afford to neglect any community or 
any class, in our endeavour to produce democratic 
leadership. 

In training leaders then, the school, having got every 
one, has two distinct tasks. The first is to discover those 
with qualities which fit them for leadership, and give them 
opportunities to develop those qualities, and the second 
is so to inspire those individuals that they will be ready 
and willing to serve their country and their fellowmen. 
All the development and practice in the world will be of 
no use unless the spirit is willing. 

In carrying out the first of these tasks there are a 
number of measures which can be taken in school in 
order to provide the necessary opportunities. 

1. A system of self-sovernment. — We have already 
seen how advantageous such systems are from other 
points of view. But from the point of view of giving 
training in leadership, giving opportunities for natural 
leaders to take their places and to develop their powers, 
•nothing is so effective as a system of self-government. 
From this point of view, the wider the organization, the 
greater the number of committees, the greater the 
number of pupils who can be given some share 
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in the organization, and some part in its activities, 
the more effective it will be. One object of ijuoh a 
system is to find those who have the powers 9! leader- 
ship, so that there should be as large a number of 
opportunities for as large a number of pupils as possible. 
When such a system is in vogue, as we have seen, as 
much responsibility as is possible should be given, 
always with due regard for the maturity of the pupils 
concerned, and for their ability to shoulder responsibility. 
Pupils should be given as much freedom as possible, 
always with the guidance necessary, to initiate activities 
and to carry them out. If we are training leaders, then 
those who rise to positions of leadership under a system 
of self-government should be allowed to lead in reality 
and not just on paper. At the same time, all that has 
been said on the subject of gnid^iuce in self-government' 
holds good when considering it from this point of 
view. 

2. Go-opetation. — From the point of view of 
training leaders, all that the school can do in giving 
practical training in co-operation is of the greatest value. 
This can be done, as we have seen, in corporate projects 
undertaken by the whole school or by classes or by 
ggroups, or by definite co-operative societies of various 
kinds. All co-operative activity calls for leadership, and 
gives opportunities for qualities of leadership to develop. 
Under the head of co-operative projects we have such 
activities as co-operative shops, running of class or house ^ 
or school magazines, putting on plays, team games, 
debates and panel discussions, arranging for parents' 
days and exhibitions of work, activities connected with 
Bed Cross Societies, organizations such as Boy Scouts 
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and Girl Guides. These latter provide very fruitful fields 
for the training of leaders. 

3. The House system. — In the same way as a 
system* of self-government, the house system provides 
many opportunities for leaders to show themselves, and 
for i<he exercise of powers of leadership. If in a school 
there are both houses and a general system of self- 
government, then the opportunities for leader training 
are greatly increased. 

4. Group work. — Group work of all sorts is 
another training ground for leaders; projects in con- 
nection with ordinary class work, class work done in 
groups, and, perhaps more effective than any other type 
of group work, the group discussion. When a group 
meets for discussion of any subject, there must, of course, 
be a leader. Members of the group can take it in turn 
to lead the group. But even though they may not be 
actually the official leader of the group for the day in 
question, it will always be found that the natural leaders 
come to the fore. Discussion groups are particularly 
valuable in any education for democracy as they train 
young people in the art of setting forth their ideas, in a 
correct attitude towards the beliefs and convictions of 
others, and in the art of convincing others. This is 
essential in the training of leaders. 

5. Methods of work. — The methods of class-room 
work are another means whereby the school can help to 
develop the natural powers of leadership which pupilw 
may possess. Particularly is this true of individual- work 
methods. It is true that in teaching pupils to think for 
themselves, to work for themselves, to use their own ini- 
tiative, we are teaching them habits which every citizen 
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in a democratic commnnity, whether leader or ordinary 
citizen, should cultivate. But it is especially important 
that leaders should possess mental alertness and indepen- 
dence. Without this, their powers of leadership will 
never be effective. So that all that the school can do to 
help potential leaders to develop such habits is essential 
training for leadership. 

It is also essential that our teaching methods should 
help the potential leader to make full use of his instinc- 
tive tendency to pugnacity. He will learn to sublimate 
this tendency. But it must be developed. In far too many 
cases those who could give leadership fail, simply because 
they have not the power to stand against the herd, and 
because they have not got the determination to go through 
with something they have started, in the face of opposi- 
tion. A leader is one who has to attack and to keep on' 
attacking. He has to attack evils in the social, political 
and economic system. He will never be able to do this 
successfully unless in his school days he has been 
trained to face difficulties and to conquer them himself. 
The whole spoon-feeding practice of education which we 
have so much with us, militates against the development 
of leaders. Whatever methods we use in school when 
teaching we must always, in every subject and in every 
lesson, have continually in mind the necessity of training 
pupils to face difficulties, to solve them themselves, with 
only such help as is absolutely necessary. The teacher 
must train his pupils in finishing a task to which they 
have set their hands, no matter how uninteresting 
difficult it may become. These again are characteristics 
which every citizen of a democratic state should possess, 
but they are especially necessary in leaders. In the 
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methods of teaching we use in the class-rdom we can 
give the necessary opportunities for these characteristics 
to l)e developed. 

The second task of the school, that of giving the in- 
spiration which will provide motivation for leadership, is 
a more intangible matter. 

A leader is one who has a vision and an ideal above 
that of his fellowmen. He sees further, sees more 
clearly, has a truer idea of reality and of the possibilities 
of mankind, and a stronger faith than his contempora- 
ries. More than perhaps any other one quality, this 
power of vision makes a person a leader. What then 
can the school do to give this vision to those who can 
receive it ? 

It very largely comes back to the intangible work of 
the teacher. In encouraging and developing the power 
of vision and of idealism generally, the suggestions given 
by the teacher are of the greatest importance. The 
teacher cannot do a great deal to develop faith and vision 
by direct instruction in many of the subjects he teaches. 
Certainly a good deal can be done in connection with 
literature, more in history, and still more in connection 
with religious instruction. But however much we may 
try to do through direct instruction, and such instruction 
should never be neglected, more will always be done in 
indirect ways. 

The suggestions received by the pupils are given and 
received unconsciously. But the whole attitude of the 
teacher to life and to the world and its problems, can 
have the effect of kindling in the hearts of his pupils an 
enthusiasm for the welfare of humanity, for fighting the 
evil that is everywhere present in the world, and for facing 
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and solving &e numerous problems of our present times. 
This attitude of the teacher, the attitude of optimistic 
courage (which is another name for faith), his belief In 
mankind and its possibilities, his enthusiasm for reform, 
his enthusiasm for democracy and the democratic way 
of life with all its implications, will show in his daily 
life, and in every lesson he takes. Set instruction there 
may be. But it is the influence of a living example that 
tells. The teacher never knows what fires he may be 
kindling in the lives of his pupils. He can know definite- 
ly that it is in his power, by a stifling, cynical and un- 
enthusiastic attitude to life, to prevent the flaring op of 
those fires in the lives of potential leaders, which would 
change the life of the country. If we wish to develop 
leaders for democracy, the first essential is that they 
catch the right enthusiasm and attitude to life from 
their teachers. 

History can be of particular value in this work. If 
history is taught as it should be, it can be, after religion, 
the most important subject in the curriculum. It can 
be a potent means of giving our pupils a vision. From 
the study of history, provided it is not merely a record 
of reigns of kings and of wars, pupils can get a true idea 
of human progress. They can see the purpose of Hod 
being worked out in the world. They can get an idea of 
what true greatness is, and of where lies the line of true 
progress. They can see where mankind has made mis- 
takes in the past, and the causes of those mistakes. 
Tl'hey can get some idea of what is to be done if these 
mistakes are to be avoided in the future. They can 
therefore get some idea of the lines along which man- 
kind ou^t to go'if real progress is to be made. History 
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can give them an analysis of the past life of mankind, 
and ideas as to what the future should be. It will be a 
slow heart, and one dull of understanding, that will not 
be gripped by a vision, if history is taught in this way. 
It may be granted that this is a big * if ’. But it can be 
done if we set ourselves to the task. It must be done if 
we are to have a truly creative education. The teaching 
of history can be made one of the best ways of develop- 
ing the right urge in those who are potential leaders. 

A leader must be creative. Thus from this point of 
view also, if our education is to be suited for democracy, 
it must be A creative education. While all citizens of a’ 
democracy should be creative, the creative urge must be 
present in a very special way in democratic leaders, and 
the urge to destruction must be directed against only 
those things which are evil. Thus all that can be done 
in school to emphasise the creative side of life, in hand- 
craft work, in carrying out projects, and in creative work 
in all subjects where it is possible, is playing a most 
important part in the training of leaders in that it is 
instilling the creative attitude to life. 

While we wish to give enthusiasm and an urge to 
crusade, we also have to remember that this Enthusiasm 
needs to be controlled. The uncontrolled enthusiast is 
not a good leader. We want what we might call con- 
trolled fanaticism. Enthusiasm is essential for the 
leader, but he must be balanced. He must see life 
steadily and see it whole. Now to develop this control 
it is necessary for there to be one overmastering ideal 
controlling the whole of life. Adolescence is the time of 
life when such an ideal is usually accepted. It is the 
task of the school to present to its adolescent pupils 
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ideals which are worthy, which will co-ordinate life and 
focus it, which will give the individual the driving 
power of the furnace in the locomotive rather than ‘che 
futile fury of the forest fire. The presenting*of such 
ideals again is a matter both for set teaching and, more 
particularly, for incidental suggestion. But for the 
developing of leaders it is an essential work of the 
school. 


B. Physical Bducatiok 

1. The effect of the economic situation. — We 
have already seen that the economic set-up of a country, 
for example, the class capitalist system, vitally affects the 
type of education given, and we have also seen how, if 
we are to be able successfully to educate for democracy, 
we have to enlist the masses on the side of democracy, in 
order to ensure that the administrative framework is 
such that an education for democracy can be given with- 
it. But the economic factor impinges on our educa- 
tion in another way. The poverty of those who are to be 
educated, because of its effect, particularly on both body 
and mind, and therefore on the whole personality, 
successfully prevents any real creative education being 
given. 

From this point of view, not to speak of many others, 
it is essential for the future well-being of the country that 
measures be taken, and taken swiftly, now, to raise the 
economic status of the masses of the people. No one, while 
struggling on the verge of starvation, can take proper 
advantage of educational facilities which may be offered. 
The school, na matter how up-to-date its methods, no 
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(matter how good its curncolum, no matter l\ow devoted 
and zealous its teachers, cannot do its appointed work if 
its pu]|)ils are under-nourished, half fed, too poor to buy 
books ayd other things necessary, are continually victims 
of disease, and are generally handicapped in their 
development because their parents have to struggle day in 
and day out to get the bare necessities for keeping body 
and soul together. 

This problem of securing a healthy bodily develop- 
ment of the children of the country, which is, in the 
great majority of cases, first and foremost an economic 
problem, is fundamental, and must be solved if any real 
■success in our educational efforts is to be achieved. No 
ordinary person can be really creative or constructive 
when half starved and racked by disease. 

Every teacher in India could give case after case, from 
his experience, of how pupils who struggle to come to 
school cannot do justice to themselves because of not 
getting enough to eat. They have to walk long miles 
morning and evening because they are too poor to come 
into hostels. They have to try to work all day on an 
insufficient morning meal. They get nothing in the 
middle of the day. Simple lack of enough food is the 
inrm.iii pioblem with which large numbers of our pupils 
and their parents are confronted today in their struggle 
for education. 

Poverty not only affects the body, and through it the 
mind, but it affects the mind directly also. If a book can 
possibly be done without, it will not be bought. Walkr 
ing is cheap, but walking to school takes time which 
should be devoted to recreation without which, as we all 
^now, Jack becomes a dull boy. Hence, because unable to 
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aff(H:d the expenses of the boarding honse, boys have to 
walk long miles to school, and dullness is the result. 
Work to earn money has to be done at home to such an 
extent that more precious time which could be given to 
recreation, and, in the case of older students, to a ceitainr 
amount of preparation work, has to be sacrificed at the' 
altar of poverty. 

It is not only malnutrition that saps at the founda> 
tions of life. But there is also the prevalence of disease, 
disease that has its way made easy for it by the lack of 
food. I suppose it is no exaggeration to say that every 
day, in every school, headmasters are presented with 
applications for absence on account of illness of one kind 
or another. Fevers, dysentery, eye-trouble, everything 
in the long list of diseases so common in the villages and 
tovms of India conspires to prevent the youth of India 
from getting the education it sh^ould. It would be in- 
teresting to determine the percentage of pupils in the 
ordinary school who have been unfairly handicapped by 
disease. One’s experience, in default of any scientific 
enquiry, would lead one to put the figure very high 
indeed. 

We have to face the plain fact that the body is 
fundamental, and that without the foundation of a 
properly nourished, healthy body, little progress towards 
better things can be made. Much of the money and 
energy and time expended on the education of the boys 
and girls of India is simply wasted because sufficient 
Sittention is not paid to the ravages of disease and semi- 
starvation and their results. 

The raising of the economic condition of the masses 
of the people is not, of course, an educational problem. It 
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is not for educators to say how this is to be done, though 
jthey^may, in common with the ordinary well-informed 
citizen, have their ideas as to the line along which , 
advance c*an be made. But it is the duty of the educa- 
tionalist to stress the importance of the issue, and of the 
vital effect of the economic situation on all educational 
work. We have suffered in the past because we have 
neglected to do this. We have thought that we should 
stick to schools, and let the economist and the politician 
attend to matters of economics. But this has been a 
grave mistake. The economic position of the people has 
a vital effect on their education. 

I have emphasized before that, while isolating different 
•departments of life for purposes of discussion and study, 
we must keep in mind that life is a whole, and is, in 
reality, indivisible. However much we would like to, we 
•cannot keep economidb out of the school. Therefore, 
those who are interested in education, teachers and 
parents, have a right and a duty to be interested in 
measures taken to raise the economic status of the mass 
of the people of the country. Such an economic revolu- 
tion is vitally connected with educational advance. This 
has been proved during the last twenty-five years in 
Russia, and the solution provided by the Russian experi- 
ment is well worth all our study and serious considera- 
tion. Modified and adapted to Indian conditions, it may 
well point us to the way to solve our economic diffi- 
culties. 

From the purely educational point of view there ate 
various things that can be done to ensure that, as far as 
ihe school can, that is, as far as it is permitted by the 
•economic situation of its pupils, it shall give the facilities 
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for developing their bodies, and so lay a sound pbysicat 
foundation for life. 

2. The need for a practical recognition of the 
place of physical education.— 'We need in Indian 
education what we might call a general philosophy of 
physical education. In other words, we need a concep* 
tion of education in which physical education takes its 
rightful place, and in which its vital importance is 
recognized. 

The aim of physical education is not to produce those 
who are masses of brawn and muscle but little else. 
Nor is it to produce cannon fodder ; those who have been 
trained and brought up with military ideals. Nor is it 
to produce experts in various branches of sports and 
athletics. The aim of that part of education which is 
concerned with the body is, as cannot be too often* 
emphasized, to do its share in producing an integrated 
and harmoniously developed personality. The aim of 
physical education is to ensure that the body is given its 
due share in this development, and receives the attention 
which it needs so that it can play a positive part in the 
life of the individual, a part without which life would 
be dwarfed, and comparatively restricted and ineffective. 
This may well run counter to well-established ideas on 
the subject of the place and treatment of the body in 
a land where the Greek philosophy and tradition have 
not bad the influence they have had in the West. On 
,the other hand, the development of movements such as 
the Bratachari system in Bengal, shows how such a " 
philosophy can be accepted in India, and how it 
can be worked, out practically in a purely Indian, 
development. 
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When the true place of physical education in the 
development of the personality is ‘understood and ac- 
cepted, it is not difficult to work out adequate schemes 
of work, and curricula. But the necessity of cam- 
paigning for this understanding and its acceptance 
is illustrated by the comparative neglect of the whole 
subject in the Wardha scheme of studies. In few schools, 
as a matter of fact, has this side of education been given 
its proper place, either in its direct aspects of games and 
physical exercises and instruction, or in its indirect 
aspects of general health conditions, preventive measures 
and training. In too many cases lyhere attention has 
been paid to physical education, the aim has been to 
produce a few experts in some game or other, to the 
neglect and detriment of the mass of pupils. This is, 
of course, not true physical education. But once this 
side of education is given its right and due place in the 
thinking and philosophy of teacheA and parents, many 
of the actual practical measures to be taken in school 
will not present such great difficulties as they seem to do 
at present. 

For example, given the acceptance of an adequate 
philosophy of physical education, instructors will then 
be carefully chosen, adequately trained, given reasonable 
pay and a proper status on the staff of a school. Money 
spent on equipment will not be grudged, and such expen- 
diture will be recognized as legitimate by departments, and 
grant-in-aid given on it. At present, finance is usually 
limited by the amount in the sports’ fund, amounts 
which are quite inadequate to provide for what is neces- 
sary. Money will be forthcoming for medical inspections 
and follow-up work, for free distribution of milk and 
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midday refreshments and so on. The reason why these 
things are not widely done at present is the simple oqe 
that neither departments nor parents, nor, in many cases, 
teachers, recognize the proper place and work and im- 
portance of the body in life. The issue is a simple one, 
though the task of securing that recognition is admittedly 
a difficult and long one. 

There is a lack of attention to physical fitness even 
when such fitness can be achieved in spite of economic 
disabilities. Ignorance is another factor in the situation. 
Superstition plays a sinister role, especially in hindering 
campaigns against .disease, and against the conditions 
which cause disease. Sheer laziness is another element 
in the situation. So many, even of our young people, 
cannot be bothered to do what is necessary for them to 
keep fit when they know what to do and why they 
should do it. 

But behind these factors is the unfortunate and des- 
tructive idea, found in so many religions, with varying 
decrees of intensity, that the body and everything con- 
nected with it are evil ; necessary evils maybe, but still 
evils from which we are to do our best to escape, and with 
which we are to have as little to do as possible. In many 
cases, such ideas are not consciously present to the mind. 
They have their infiuence through a traditional mode of 
thinking. But conscious or unconscious, they wield a 
big influence over the attitudes of men and women to the 
c%re and nurture of the body in India, particularly in the 
case of girls. 

The first business of a creative education and its agents 
then is to instil into the minds of young people, and alsa 
of grown-ups, a correct idea of the real place of the body 
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in the life of a person, of its real value and* importance, 
and of the vital need for proper and informed attention 
to* be* paid to the body and its needs, from birth and 
before ^hat. The body is not more evil than the mind. 
It is an instrument, as well as an integral part, of the 
personality, and can be used for good or for evil just as 
can any other part or power of the personality. It is the 
duty of everyone to make this instrument as fit for its 
purpose as possible, and, while not concentrating attention 
on it, or for that matter on any other part of the perso- 
nality, to the detriment of the whole, to see that the body 
takes its propi^r place in the harmonious development of 
the whole person. Bight through the school career of 
the pupil this is the attitude to the body which should be 
inculcated. The school will also do its best to dispel 
ignorance and to fight the superstitions which hold 
back progress in this {>articular sphere. This is admit- 
tedly not an easy task. It is one which can ultimately 
be accomplished only as the pupil is led to adopt the 
scientific attitude to life and its problems. 

The first task of a creative education then is to spread 
abroad among young and old what we may call a correct 
philosophy of the body. To this philosophy we must 
then try to give practical effect. 

3. Games and Recreation. — It is difiicult to over- 
estimate the importance of games in the life of the child, 
and also in the life of the older pupil. Play has a very 
great effect on the mental, social and moral development 
of the personality. But apart from all this, too much 
attention cannot .be paid to games in connection with the 
development of the body. Briefly the reasons for this 
are as follows : 
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(1) The normal child takes an interest in a game. 
The very fact that he is doing something in which he is 
interested means that the good effect of what he is 
getting is considerably increased. In a game the child 
has a purpose before him which he is trying to carry out. 
He therefore puts all he has into the efforts he makes. 
Hence the beneficial effect of tbe game. 

(2) Games, at least active games, give exercise, if not 
to the whole body, at least to a major part of the muscles 
and limbs. In a game such as hockey or football the 
whole body is used and exercised. The body functions 
as a whole. This is true of good minor games also. 

(3) Games provide a means of developing co-ordina- 
tion between body and mind, between limbs and brain. 
That is, games are a means of physical exercise which 
automatically link up the body with the mind, and, 
indeed, help materially to develop that co-ordination which 
is so necessary. Physical education given through games 
therefore avoids the danger of isolating the body from 
the rest of the* personality. 

(4) In the same way, games link up physical train- 
ing with the social and moral development of the 
personality. When a child is playing a game, besides 
the physical exercise he gets, he also learns to make 
-valuable social and moral adjustments. It is this correlat- 
ing and co-ordinating function of games that constitutes 
tiieir greatest claim on our attention. This is one, among 
other reasons, fox games having an important place in 
any programme of adult education. 

There are three matters in connection with games in 
school to which attention must be paid in any scheme of 
•education fox democracy. 
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(a) Games, along with physical drill of a tnore formal 
iiype, should form a part of the regular work of the school. 
Gatnes should not be an extra, tacked on to the regular 
curricuhim, which may be taken or not as a pupil pleases. 
There is sometimes a lot of nonsense talked about compul- 
sory games, and whether we should have them or not. We 
do not discuss compulsory arithmetic and whether it is 
advisable or not. We acknowledge that no one is educa- 
ted who cannot add, subtract, multiply and divide. Hence 
every child who comes to school learns these things. 
In the same way, for developing a full personality games 
should have ae inevitable a place as arithmetic. While 
it may be admitted that there will always be some pupils 
who will need a measure of compulsion if they are to 
play games, just as a measure of compulsion is needed if 
pupils are to learn the three Bs., yet, if games are well 
organized and carefully supervised, those who will need 
compulsion will be few and far between. Games, 
however, as part of the education of the personality^ 
should form an integral part of every school curriculum, 
and part of the regular school activities every day. 

{b) Games need to be organized and supervised just 
as any other subject in the curriculum. We cannot just 
send children outside and tell them to play, and expect 
them to get much value out of it. Pupils in a school 
should be divided into game groups, in each of which the 
general level of play ability is as even as possible. There 
should be a teacher in charge of each group, and he will 
have his play syllabus, just as he has his syllabus for* 
every other subject. That is, he will make out for the 
term the rotation of games his group will play, having 
Afferent games for each day of the week, and changing 
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the weekly ^programme as far as he can. This means a 
considerable use of what are called minor games, a point 
to which I shall be referring later. 

Not only must the organization of games be good, but 
games must be carefully supervised also. The interest 
taken by the teacher in this aspect of his work will be 
reflected in the interest and keenness of his pupils, just aa 
is the case in any other subject. Each games-group- 
should have a teacher jn charge of it. That teacher 
should know properly the rules of the games his pupila 
will play. If at all possible he should take an active 
part in the games the group is playing. This can always 
be done in the case of minor games, and even with major 
games it is often possible to play and to referee at the 
same time. In any case, the refereeing should be done 
carefully and conscientiously. Nothing will spoil a game 
more quickly than a slack refers. Yet so often one ' 
sees school games spoilt by bad and careless refereeing, 
usually because the teacher in charge cannot be bothered 
to exert himself to do the job properly. The result is 
that a great deal of the interest and pleasure is taken 
away, pupils are allowed to get into bad playing habits, 
because they are not pulled up when rules are infringed,, 
and half the good of the game is lost. Every teacher 
who is in charge of groups playing major games should 
consider it his duty to know the rules well, and to- 
referee strictly. 

(c) Always in the forefront of our thinking and 
'planning in connection with games must be the fact that 
games are for eoeryhody. Games should be so organized 
that every pupil, unless excused on medical grounds,, 
takes part in games. Just as we deem it necessary for 
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•every child to do arithmetic and to learn his mother 
itongne^ so it should be thought necessary for every child 
to t&ke part in games. 

Ond of the most sinister aspects of our present civili> 
nation is that there has been produced a generation of 
onlookers who do not play themselves, but pay others to 
play for them. Nothing can sap the foundation of 
society more than the professionalism rampant in sport 
at present. No greater blot on our present civilization 
•can be found than the assembling of tens of thousands of 
people to watch others playing games, while they them* 
selves never play, being content to pay others to play for 
their amusement. This is well-established in the West. 
It is making its way into India. Any system of education 
with any claim to be creative must steadfastly set its face 
^gainst this vicarious sport. Our ideal must be games 
for all. 

This poison of professional sport, where people pay 
•others to play games for them, is seen seeping into our 
schools, where we find all efforts made to produce a 
team in one game or another which will be able to win a 
tournament. This is one of the unfortunate results of 
tournaments. While tournaments have their value, they 
have very great dangers, not the least of which is the 
encouraging of games for the select few who show signs 
of skill at a particular game, while the rest are left with 
nothing to do, and without any attention being given to 
their physical development. In school our first duty 
«is to see that every single pupil, who is not debarred 
•for medical reasons, gets daily games. After that has 
been satisfactorily arranged for, then over and above 
that, special coaching of selected players for teams, and. 
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special arrangements for practice for teams can b& 
made. But this must be kept secondary. It mnsj; never ^ 
take first place, as it too often does at the premnt 
time. 

Oar aim in a creative education is to produce a 
generation which prefers playing itself to watching others 
play, no matter how skilful they may be. There is 
doubtless a place for those who are learning a game to 
watch skilled players playing it. But this is a far cry 
from the present situation where so many watch so 
few. 

It will be objected that it is not possible for schools 
to make arrangements for every pupil to play every day. 
It is true that the question of grounds does arise^ 
especially in town schools. As I have suggested, when 
a correct idea of the place of physical education haa. 
percolated into the recesses of education departments, 
then money will be forthcoming for the purchase and 
'Upkeep of things which are necessary for an adequate 
programme of physical education. Equipment and 
grounds are two of the things which are not adequately 
provided at present. But without waiting for the educa- 
tional millennium to dawn, there is a great deal that can 
be done with present resources. Where grounds are not 
available, a far greater use can be made of what are 
called minor games than is done at present. There are 
large numbers of minor games, such as those played by 
Scouts and Guides, and those found in any good book 
on games, which need very little ground space, and are ^ 
quite good from every point of view. If a greater use 
of such games is made, then the ground difficulty is not 
so insuperable as it sometimes seems. When there ia 
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not much ground space, and it is not possible for all 
the ^pupils in a school to play at the 'same time, half 
may play one day and half the next day, each pupil thus 
getting games on three days. This is a second-best, but 
is better than nothing. But whatever the difficulties, 
and 1; owever great they may be, we must, in the interests 
of a proper development of the personalities of our 
pupils, make the greatest efforts to supply well-organized 
and supervised games for every pupil in the school. 

{d) Care should be taken, when games syllabuses are 
being made out, that the games included in the syllabus 
are ones which are suited to the age and ability of the 
pupils in the group concerned. This will be one of the 
ordinary duties of the physical education instructor or 
supervisor when there is such a teacher in a school. But 
often one finds, even when such a teacher is on the staff, 
that sufficient attention is not ])aid to what is a very 
important matter. If our pupils are to get the best out 
of their games periods, they should be playing the games 
that are suited to their age and stage of developmeni, and 
Also to their ability in games. It is true that we cannot 
always take all these factors into account in an ideal 
way. But as far as possible we should do so. This is 
another reason for the inclusion of a large element of 
minor games in the syllabus, even where there is no 
‘difficulty over grounds. Pupils who are not good at such 
games as hockey and football, when playing with others 
who are more skilful than themselves, will get a certaip 
amount of exercise. But they will not get nearly so much 
benefit as they would get from a game in which they 
could take a more confident and successful part. Often 
such pupils get much more pleasure, and hence benefit. 
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out of minor games where a particular skill is not 
demanded in the same way as it is iu major games. Hence, , 
minor games give such pupils what they cannot get from 
major games Care should also be taken, when forming, 
groups, to have in a group those whose skill in games 
is more or less even. It is often beneficial for one 
group to specialize in one major game which it vvill 
play along with minor games. In this group will 
be found those who are particularly interested in, and 
skilful at, this particular major game. Another group 
may specialize in another major game. Such a rule 
cannot be too strictly adhered to as we have numbers of 
pupils who are interested' in more than one major game. 
But such a rough division of pupils often helps to even 
op groups. 

(e) G-ames are just as necessary for girls as they are * 
for boys. We may have different games for girls if we 
wish to, although, as experience in the West has proved, 
most of the games previously thought to be the close 
preserve of boys have been found quite suitable for girls 
But whatever we may feel about that, there can be no 
compromise on the general principle that regular gamea 
are as necessary for the development of girls as they are 
for boys. If a different type of game is wanted, that can 
be arranged. But girls need physical education just as 
much as boys, and every consideration which makes 
games the best method of physical education for boys- 
applies to girls also. If girls are to take their rightful 
place in a new world, they must be given the best possi- '* 
ble physical education. 

4. Physical drill. — Important as is the place we give 
to games, it will be freely admitted that, h9wever rich our 
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jgames programme, there is a place for systematic physi- 
cal drill. In games we do not have a systematic tuning 
up and exercise of all muscles. We cannot be sure that 
some are not being neglected. Nor do we get systematic 
remedial work. For these two reasons then we should 
have regular physical drill daily in all schools. The 
periods given to this do not need to be long ; fifteen to 
twenty minutes in the day' are ample. And even in 
such a programme there should be a place for a short 
.game. Syllabuses for j)hysical drill groups will be 
worked out by the physical education instructor and will, 
therefore, conform to modern ideas and practice. When 
such a syllabus is properly worked out, we can be 
sure that no part of the body is being neglected. 
It will also be the work of the physical education 
instructor, while arranging for general remedial work, 
to keep his eye open for individual pupils who need 
special remedial work, and to make what arrangements 
he can for supplying this. 

For the purpose of physical drill the pupils of a school 
should be divided up into groups. These groups will 
not correspond to classes, as is so often the case. But 
the groups will be made up of those who are at more 
'Or less the same level of physical development and 
physical need. It is manifestly detrimental to have a 
email boy of five foot nothing in the same group with 
a big, well-developed boy of five foot eight or nine, 
eimply because they both happen to be in the 10th* 
cflass. Pupils should be selected for groups according to 
their physical set up, not according to their academic 
standing in the school, which is really the principle we 
iemploy when making groups according to classes. 
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This means, of coarse, that physical drill must bo 
taken by the whole school at the same time. Iiv n^ost 
cases this can be done, as drilling in groups does not 
take up the same room as is required for games. 

The short physical drill period will be a regular 
part of the time-table. It is a subject just like any other 
subject on the time-table. We have to remember also, 
that although the physical drill i^)eriod gives a change of 
occupation, it is not therefore a rest. The fatigue result 
of physical drill may not be quite as high as that of some 
of the subjects on the curriculum, but it is nevertheless 
high enough, and it does not provide pupils with a rest, 
as is sometimes erroneously imagined. At the end of the 
physical drill period there should be a short time for 
rest before pupils go back to their other work. 

Of course, physical drill may not be very fatiguing if it 
is done, as too often hapiiens, m an automatic and 
lackadaisical fashion. Care should be taken to see that 
when pupils are doing physical drill they do it properly, 
with vim and enthusiasm. This means supervision. 
One physical education instructor for a school cannot 
supervise every group in detail. There should therefore 
be teachers in charge of each group, and there should 
also be trained pujiil leaders for each group. These 
leaders may be trained by the drill instructor who will 
also give teachers instruction where necessary. 

1 have referred a good deal to physical education instruc- 
tors. There should be a properly trained and well- 
qualified physical education instructor on the staff of 
every school, if this matter of physical education is to be 
properly oarrie4 on. It is very important also that this 
instructor should be on a level with other members of 
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the staff. His status should be that of a regular teacher, 
not.that of a sort of spare part. His salary should be on 
a grade ^comparable to that of other graduate and trained 
teachers. Only if this is insisted on will the subject of 
physical instruction take its rightful place in the 
curriculum. 

In primary schools, where it will not be possible to 
have a separate teacher for this subject, schools may be 
grouped for the purpose of physical education, and one 
instructor may be appointed for each group. 

At the same time, it is necessary for every teacher 
to know something of physical education, and for the 
subject to form a part of the course of training of every 
teacher. Only when this is done will all teachers be 
able to appreciate the place that physical education 
should take in the development of the pupil, and 
be able to undecstaud and appreciate what the 
physical education instructor is trying to do in the 
school. It will then be much easier to secure co-ordina- 
tion of effort. On the other hand, it is essential for the 
physical education instructor to have a general 
training in addition to his specialized work. It is just as 
important for him to understand child nature and 
educational pyschology as for any other teacher. He 
should have a general cultural training as well as his 
specialized professional training. All important is it that 
the physical education instructor should have a sound 
idea of the general philosophy of education, so that h% 
joaay be able to see his subject in the light of the whole 
work to be done, and may understand bow his work fits 
into the general scheme of what is being attempted by 
the school. This is true for every specialist teacher, but- 
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is especially necessary for the specialist in physical 
education, because of the unreal separation that .has 
existed in the past between the rest of the work of the 
school and physical education. It is every bit as im- 
portant for the physical education instructor to know the 
theory and philosophy of education as it is for any other 
teacher. He must understand the true place and function 
of physical education in the development of the 
personality, and must have a true idea of its scope and 
ideals. 

5. The Physical conditions of work in School. — 

Apart from the definite exercise of the body given 
in schools, there are numerous factors to which attention 
has to be paid. These all have an indirect effect on the 
body, but an effect that is none the less very great. 

(a) Adequate arrangements should be made in 
schools to avoid, as far as possible, too great fatigue. 
This involves careful attention to the matter of fatigue 
and to measures for its avoidance when the time-table 
is being drawn up. In primary schools it means that 
definite arrangements should be made for rest periods, 
and, with very small children, that arrangements should 
be made for sleep. It also involves attention being given 
to the matter of home-work and to home conditions. 

(b) Attention must be paid to the matter of fresh 
air and proper ventilation of class-rooms. The more work 
that can be done out in the open air the better it is. In 
«village schools a great deal of work is done outside under 
trees, and this is all to the good. Open air class rooms 
should be encouraged everywhere. Where work has to 
be done inside, adequate arrangements for ventilation 
and fresh air should always be made. 
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(c) The ordinary measures which every teacher 
learns about arranging the lighting of rooms, should 
always be taken, and a sharp lookout should be kept for 
eye defects of any kind. It is not enough, of course, for 
the teacher to detect such defects. He has to do his best 
to see that remedial measures are taken ; not by any 
means an easy task. 

(d) The school will always place the greatest 
emphasis on cleanliness. This emphasis will be made in 
teaching, but more important than this is the 
training, that the school can give in individual and col- 
lective cleanliness The school should give opportunities 
for pupils to form habits of cleanliness, and not be 
content simply to deal with theory. This is a matter for 
every teacher, in every class. If habits of cleanliness, 
which are so necessary for success in the fight against 
disease, are to be forjned, there must be continual em- 
phasis on the subject and practice given in it day in 
and day out. In every class-room, in the school compound, . 
in connection with all activities of the school as a whole, 
in connection with all activities of groups in the school, 
efforts must be made to inculcate habits of personal 
and collective cleanliness. 

Cleanliness has been emphasized because of its import- 
ance, and because of the lack of attention which it 
usually receives. But besides cleanliness, other ordinary- 
health habits must also receive attention. The aim of 
the school in this respect must be to give a practical 
training which will result in the formation of all those 
habits which are necessary for the maintenance of 
health. Hygiene may be a subject in the curriculum. 
But whether it be so or not, there must be a continual’ 
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emphaeis on practical hygiene all through the school day, 
and in all the activities of the school. Tidiness, care of 
food and water, measures to deal with flies and mosghi- 
toes, the ase and cleanliness of latrines, spitting, 
measures to avoid infection and contagion, all such 
things should be dealt with in a practical way in school, 
and pupils should be encouraged, with guidance, to 
legislate for themselves about such matters, and to see 
for themselves that rules and regulations, which are neces- 
sary, are carefully observed. 

6. Theoretical instruction. — As well as practice 
in such matters, learning hygiene by doing, it is part of 
the duty of the school to give theoretical instruction, 
so that pupils may understand why it is necessary to 
have rules and regulations for cleanliness and health 
generally. Such courses should form part of the regular 
curriculum, but, if for any reason this is not possible, 
then, from the primary school up, arrangements 
should be made for such instruction to be given systema- 
tically according to a carefully worked out syllabus, out 
of school hours. A great deal of this work can be done 
through Wolf Cubs, Blue Birds, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Bed Cross Societies and Health Clubs. But 
however much may be done through such agencies, 
there should be a definite syllabus of health instruction 
worked out for the school. Certain parts of this may be 
taken up and dealt with by different agencies such as have 
been mentioned. But there must be a definite amount of 
work to be done each year, with some one responsible 
for seeing that, whoever does it and however it may 
he divided up, the whole course for the year is 
completed. 
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Such a general health course will naturally be graded 
with definite amounts to be covered each year. To a 
large extent it should be framed according to the con- 
centric method, although there will be certain subjects, 
such as sex instruction, which will be introduced at the 
fitting time. This course will include all matters per- 
taining to general health and bodily welfare, and also 
instruction about disease and how it is spread, measures 
of prevention, with particular reference to diseases which 
are prevalent, malaria, eye troubles of various kinds, 
dysentery, small-pox, plague and so on. In upper 
classes the aid of doctors and medical authorities may be 
called on for lectures and demonstrations. The course 
would also include instruction about food and diet. Even 
with the poorest, such instruction is valuable in helping 
4hem*to use their slender "resources in the best way. 

In all such teachidg vital correlation with the rest 
of life and its activities must be kept in mind, and the 
whole course, right through the school, should be given 
with this indivisibility of the personality kept 
constantly in mind. In the primary school, the 
project method, if used, supplies the best method 
of integrating such teaching with the rest of life. 

Instruction on health matters, habits of hygiene, 
measures to be taken against disease, and, positively, to 
keep the body fit, on foods and diets, on care of children 
generally, should be given, wherever possible, to adults 
as well as to pupils in school. This is a most important 
aspect of adult education, and is one of the places where 
the school and its staff can make a real contribution to 
the community in which it is working. Such activities 
form an excellent field for service for the school as a 
8 
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corporate body, for various groups in the school such as 
Scouts and Guides, and for individual pupils. The 
school all too often dnds itself in a state of tension with 
the home, and perhaps nowhere is this higher than 
where old-established custom and long-held superstitions 
run counter to newer ideas. Thus in doing what it can 
to bring new light to the home, the school is helping to 
solve one of its most difficult problems. This is a work 
in which both boys* and girls* schools have their parts to 
play. 

7. Medical aid. —Regular medical inspection is now 
generally accepted as an absolute necessity. 

* The ezaminations should be conducted by a qualified 
medical practitioner of modern scientific medicine, with 
some special training in refraction tests and in the 
detection of signs of malnutrition, and also in ear, nose and, 
throat conditions. The inspection should take place on 
the school premises, and, if possible, in the presence of 
tile parent. -The school physical instructor, if there is 
one, should also be associated with the inspection, as he 
(or she) may be able to assist in the removal of some 
defects by appropriate exercises. The doctor should 
always go through the results of his inspection with the 
head teacher. * ^ 

It will be realized what a tremendous amount of work 
such regular medical examinations would entail. The 
Central Board Report estimates that for India a reason- 
able number of doctors to carry out this work would be 
7,500, and of nurses, 15,000. This would entail training, 
annually 250 doctors over and above the number being 

*■ 'Post-War Vocational Development in India’ (Central Advisory 
Board of Edneation Report), p. 66. 
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trained at present. But great as is the expense involved, 
the repgrt rightly makes it clear that the provision of 
proper medical inspection is a fundamental necessity for 
the proper development of the youth of the country. 
The report endorses the findings of the Joint Committee 
of the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health 
with regard to medical inspection. In these findings the 
point is made that it is not necessary to examine every 
child every year. Children should be examined when 
they come to school, when they leave the primary school 
for the middle, and when they leave the middle for the 
high school, or at the ages of six, eleven, and 
fourteen. There may be a final examination on the 
completion of the high school course. These are routine 
examinations. 

To this it may be added that the teachers should 
select for examinations,* other than the routine ones, any 
children whom they consider need to be inspected for 
some reason or other. Teachers will keep their regular 
charts of weight and height, etc., and, in any case, if they 
are watching their children carefully they will know 
when a child needs the attention of a doctor. Such 
selected cases can be added to the routine examination. 

The biggest difficulty which schools experience in this 
matter is that of having the recommendations of the 
doctor followed out. Sometimes poverty prevents parents 
giving the treatment prescribed. Sometimes it is just lazi- 
ness. Sometimes it is preference for the treatment given 
Aby an unqualified man. But the fact is that often a great 
^eal of the work and time spent in medical examinations is 
wasted because of lack of following up the recommenda- 
tions of the doctor. 
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The report recommends the establishment of school 
clinics as one way of meeting this difficulty, and there is 
no doubt that this is probably the most satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. There would still be d certain 
amount of inertia and opposition to overcome, but the 
main difficulty of poverty would be largely met. There 
is room here for an energetic propaganda campaign by 
the school through such' agencies as Red Cross Societies 
and Health Clubs, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, w'hich 
would help to ensure that follow-up work was carried 
out. 

‘ The responsibility for treatment lies on the parents 
and they are free to ignore the advice given. Moreover, 
the need for education and persuasion should be obvious; 
parents can hardly be expected to realise instantly the 
full significance of the school doctor’s advice. Many of. 
them cannot, or do not attend at Ihe inspections ; others 
lack the necessary background of knowledge about health 
matters. Such authorities as London and Birmingham 
mobilise the services of a body of voluntary workers 
through school care committees. In London it was 
decided in 1909 that every school should have such a 
committee, and G,000 voluntary workers co-operate 
with the official medical staff of the council. Birming- 
ham has fifty care committees with 1,200 voluntary 
workers.’^ 

This was written about England. It is equally true 
of India and the solution adopted in London and Bir- 
mingham would be well worth a trial in India. 

As ^art of the work of the school for the community, 


’ E. Green : Educaiion for a New Socieiy, p. 65, Routledge. 
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of particular value would be any measures* that the 
school could take, through some of its agencies, or as a 
speci&l work, to lielp parents with the physical 
education of children of pre-school age. Very often 
great damage is done to children before they get to 
school owing to tlie ignorance and carelessness of parents. 
If a school could have a cliild welfare organization for 
the lielp of children of pre-scliool age, advising when the 
services of a doctor were required, giving parents advice 
in matters of hygiene, in treatment of eyes, in clean- 
liness and SM on, it would be doing the community of 
whicli it is a part an invaluable service. 

The matter of malnutrition is one which comes up 
at every medical inspection. This is a matter in which 
usually neither school nor parent can do anything since 
ijt IS caused by the poverty of the parent. Where it is 
due to a wrong type of ft)od being given, it can be dealt 
with. But when the cause is poverty, the school can do 
nothing, except to 'advise, as I have already suggested, 
that what resources the parent has should be more 
w’isclv used. The provision of adequate food is a matter 
which, as long as the general low level of economic 
status ensures the prevalence of malnutrition, must 
be attended to by the state. The Report C'f the 
Central Advisory Board states that one of the main 
causes of health defects among school children in 
India is malnutrition, a statement that will be agreed 
to by every teacher. It also recommends the pro- 
vision of a midday meal and milk, but recognizes 
the financial diflBculties involved, especially if the bene- 
fits of food and milk are to be extended to the mass 
of primary school children who need them. And it 
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is particularly in the primary school stage that milk 
is so necessary. Every one will heartily endoise the ■ 
finding that all children, primary and secondary, should 
be given a midday meal, whether it is brought from 
their homes or provided at school. Parents able to pay 
should contribute to the scheme. 

8 , The co-ordination of mind and body. — 
This is an important part of physical education though 
it is not always given the place in theory or practice which 
it ought to have. We have seen the important part that 
games play in this training. But apart from games, 
there are other ways in which pupils can be trained in 
school so that a good co-ordination between body and mind 
is developed. 

In the first place, more attention should be given to the 
training of the senses. Definite work should be done”" 
with children so that they see and hear correctly. There 
should be training of all the senses, but particularly of 
those of sight and hearing. Every teacher knows 
various ways in which this can be done, especially by 
means of educational games. But unless this training is 
a definite objective before us, we tend to neglect it. In 
all primary schools this should be done in connection 
with all subjects, particularly with the Motlier Tongue, 
Nature Study, Geography and Handcraft. 

One of the values of all kinds of handcraft work is 
the training it gives in co-ordination of body and mind. 
This is one of many reasons why it is so important 
to have a very considerable amount of handcraft work* 
right ^from the time the child begins school. A good 
syllabus of handcraft work is therefore an important 
part of physical education. 
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9. General co-ordination* — Finally, we return to 
the consideration with which we started the discussion 
of pTiysical education ; namely, that it is a part of a 
whole, ahd cannot be considered apart from the whole. 
Everything we can do therefore to make physical 
education an explicit part of a whole education is all 
to the good. To quote again the report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education : 

‘The development of health consciousness through 
corporate activities which emphasize physical fitness, 
social service, nature study crafts, camp life and other 
healthful activities, is of the utmost importance, and 
should find its place in the life of every school along- 
side academic teaching Among the organisations for 
corporate activity which exist in schools today are the 
^Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, the Hindus- 
tan Scouts, the Bratibarlaka and Bratachari movements. 
These organisations are all useful ; but there is no reason 
why schools should not base their corporate activities 
on a syllabus which embodies the best features of each 
or those most suited to the locality. At least one period 
a week should be set apart in schools for some corporate 
activity, in addition to the time allotted to physical 
training and games. Through these and other 
activities, opportunities may be sought for establishing 
closer co-operation between parents and school 
authorities.' ^ 

It is not out of place to call special attention to the^ 
jJBratachari system mentioned by the report, as a method 
worked out for India, and especially suited for Indian 

^ *Fost-War Educational Development in India* (Central Advisory 
Board of Education Report), p. 69. 
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conditions, which is of the utmost value from the point 
of view which I am advocating. 

The foundation of the training given by this system is 
to be found in the traditions and culture of the region of 
the people concerned. It advocates a natural and in* 
digenous type of physical education, taking from other 
systems what is good, but remaining essentially Indian. 

‘ The basic principle of the system is joy born of 
rhythm which forms an integral part of, and hows like a 
stream through, all its songs and physical exercises — 
expressed in simple movements of the body. The rhythm 
imposes discipline both on the body and the mind by 
removing its rigour, imparts dignity and strength to 
labour by lessening its tedium, and creates inspiration 
and peace in thought and action. It opens the flood- 
gate of inner joy to an individual by imparting the power- 
of control over the senses and brings him or her into 
comiliunion with the universal joy which pervades 
nature and life* The system, therefore, attaches special 
importance to rhythm in training.’ * 

The system co-ordinates physical training with the 
dignity of labour, with social service, with ethics, and 
with citizenship, as is borne out by the twelve vows 
which Junior Bratacharis take. They are as follows : — 

1. I shall run, play and laugh. 

‘2. I shall love one and all. 

3. I shall obey my elders. 

4. I shall read, write and learn. 

5. I shall be kind to animals. 

< * S. C. Gbose : ‘The Bratachari System ; Its Meaning aad Teaching ’ 
(article in National Education, p. 143, published by ' Education ’ 
Nov. 1938). 
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6. I shall speak the truth. 

7« I shall tread the path of truth. 

8. I shall make things with my hands. 

9. ^ shall build my body strong. 

10. I shall fight for the team. 

11. I shall labour with my limbs. 

12. I shall dance with joy.' 

Enough has been given to show the possibilities of a 
movement such as this, adapted where necessary to local 
needs, but bringing the essential spirit to the business of 
physical education as a part of the development of the 
citizen of a democracy. 


CHAPTER V 

THE CREATIVE TEACHER 

A. The Status op the Teacher 

( p'INE words butter no parsnips ’ said Sancho Panza, 
yet in connection with education, and more especial- 
ly in connection with teachers, we continue with brave 
determination to try to spread onr butter. The teacher, we 
say, is the key man. On the teacher depends the future 
of the village, the future of the town, the future of the 
country. He is the centre of rural reconstruction work. 
He is to organize the co-operative society in the village, 
^0 improve agriculture, to organize adult literacy cam- 
paigns, to run a night school, to dig latrines and pits for 
the village, to plan houses, to grow flowers, to pour oil on 


> Ibid ., p. 145. 
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mosquito infested ponds, and, incidentally, to teach his 
pupils four or five hours a day. In a word, he is e'Appcted 
to be the prime mover in, and the vitalizing forc^ behind, 
every movement for progress. And all this he is to do 
on a mere pittance of some eighteen to twenty rupees in 
the Fanjab, and much less in other parts of India. Is 
it any wonder that the village dynamo very often goes 
very slowly and sometimes seems all^but silent? 

As we have already seen, the economic factor has a 
very great effect on education. It is impossible for the 
teacher to play his part as key man on his meagre salary, 
if we can dignify his remuneration by the name of 
salary. No one can give his best without some reasonable 
economic security. Wc expect more from our teachers 
than from any other section of the community, and we 
pay them slightly better than coolies. 

This would not matter so much if society were orgati- 
ized on a socialist or communist basis. But if such were 
the case, there would be, if not absolute equality in 
remuneration, at least economic security, and a monetary 
yetum more in consonance with the value of the work 
done. And even in communist Bussia it has been 
recognized that superior service deserves its due reward. 
But under present conditions there is no excuse what- 
soever for the shabby treatment meted out to the most 
important servant of the state. The proposals made 
in the Beport of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion show that the Board felt the utter inadequacy of the 
present rates of pay. But even their proposals do noi 
err, by any means, on the side of generosity, and in the case 
of primary teachers, the proposed scales should be 
considerably increased. 
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The result of tlie present low pay and status of the 
teacher is that in the villages the, numerous problems 
which could be tackled by teachers with a better cultural 
and ecc«omic background are not being tackled. The 
teacher is all too frequently concerned mainly with 
augmenting his pittance in other ways besides his regular 
teaching work. Hence he lacks the respect that should 
be his. Whether we like it or not, a large majority of 
people still assess a person's worth by the salary he 
commands. It is distinctly unfair to force our teachers 
to be idealists, while no one else attempts to follow in 
their train. We even had the suggestion, some time ago, 
that primary education should become self-supporting by 
making the pupils earn the teacher’s salary by their hand- 
craft work. It can easily be imagined what the result of 
such a scheme would be. Teachers would simply be 
turned into miniature factory owners, driving their 
hands to a certain output. Anything more fatal to real 
education can scarcely be concei^ ed. 

Bacon once wrote, ‘ And if he Reade little he had need 
have much cunning to seeme to know that he doth not.’ 
It is true that many of our teachers do have this cunning. 
It is not their fault. It is the fault of the system of 
their training, and of the economic conditions under 
which they have to live. If we are to have a creative 
education we have to turn our educational values upside 
down. 

While no teaching work is easy, it is safe to say that 
the hardest task is that of the primary school teacher ; 
and of primary school teachers, those who have the most 
difficult time are the village teachers. Cut off from the 
amenities of city life, without the inspiration gained 
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from daily association with other educated people, denied 
facilities for study such as libraries, lectures, courses,, 
discussions, he is continually thrown back on his own 
resources. And these are slender enough. One would 
think that men and women in such positions would be 
given the best possible education themsel.es, the best 
possible training for their work, and a salary commensu- 
rate with the importance and difficulty of their work, 
the more so, since they arc expected to be fountains of 
inspiration for the whole life of the village. 

But the village teacher is taken into a training school 
after a very meagre education. He does not, as a rule, 
know Hnglish, and therefore has access to but few books 
connected with his profession or with general culture. 
Of late years the training given has been greatly improved. 
But the training suffers because of the inade(i[uate 
previous general education. It ‘is no wonder that the 
teadher reads little, and makes up for the lack by much 
cunning. No wonder he stagnates and dries up. It is 
simply impossible to develop a real democracy until 
there is a radical change in the calibre of our primary 
teachers. As things are, this means that they must 
have a better general education as a foundation, a better 
professional training, better salaries, and more oppor- 
tunities for keeping up their knowledge and zeal and in- 
terest by means of regular refresher courses. There 
must also be a big increase in educational literature in 
the different vernaculars of different areas. If this were 
done, then the status of the teacher would be more nearlj^ 
what it ought to be, for the ordinary citizen would see 
in a tangible way that the government recognized the 
value of its teachers. 
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This is the crux of the whole matter. ThctSe responsi- 
ble foe the carrying on of the government of the country 
do not, whatever they may say, recognize the importance 
of the leacher. But the whole future of the country 
depends on the teacher and on his work. His personal 
example, his purpose in life, his skill in educating, his 
ability to inculcate high ideals and to develop creative 
habits in his pupils, all these result in an influence over 
the child and hence over the future citizen, second only 
to that of the home and the parents. And with home 
conditions as they are in India, the teacher’s influence is 
more forward-looking and progressive than that of most 
homes. If we are aiming at building up a democratic 
system in post-war India, the importance of the teacher 
cannot be exaggerated, nor can too much pains be taken 
to improve his status, and hence his influence. 

B. The Qualities op a Cbeativb Teaches 

1. A sense of vocation. — No truly creative educa- 
tion can be given unless those who are responsible for 
giving it feel that they have a real call to the work. 
When teaching work is taken up simply as a means of 
making a living, which has a certain appeal, or because 
nothing else is available, then we can expect little 
inspiration to come from the teacher. The essential 
spirit will be lacking in all his work. It is true of all 
kinds of work that unless we feel the call of it, unless 
we believe with heart and soul that it is the particulaij: 
work we are intended to do, we shall not bring to our 
work the necessary enthusiasm and insight which is 
necessary for real success. But of no work can this be 
more truly said than of teaching. There is a great deal 
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of dradgerj in teaching, and a great deal of patience is 
needed. Unless teachers have a sense of call to the work, 
they will not be able to show the required patience, nor 
will they have the professional zeal which wilf enable 
them to give individual attention to their pupils, nor to 
keep themselves np to the mark in their work. It is 
possible to carry on the work of the class-room from da.v 
to day without any special sense of vocation. It is not 
possible to give pupils tlie real help thi \ need, nor to 
make the work ot the class-room really creative unless 
the teacher has a sense of vocation. 

2. Knowing the goal- -A creative teacher must 
have a clear understanding of what he is aiming at. lie 
must understand what democracy really means, what are 
the implications of a democratic way of life, and of how 
that way of life is to be achieved, ff teachers are vague 
about what they are trying to do, >f they have no definite 
idea of the goal which they are trying to reach, then 
they will inevitably use wrong methods. We cannot 
expect teachers to use creative methods of education un- 
less they know definitely the type of personality they 
should be producing. But a clear and definite idea of 
the goal will enable them to conserve the best that has 
come down from the past, as well as look to the future. 
They will be able to use the heritage of the past as a 
foundation of a new future. But without knowing 
where they are going they cannot possibly do this. In 
other words, the teacher should be a prophet, at least to 
some extent. A creative education should inculcate the 
prophetic outlook on life in the pupils of schools. This 
can be done only if the teacher himself has this outlook. 
He should have a vision of the future and of what can be. 
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aad should devote all his powers and energies^ to makin g 
that vision real. 

2^w while it is necessary for teachers to have their 
eyes on the goal, on the future, on the shape of things 
to come, it must be remembered that idealism must be a 
practical idealism. The criticism is often brought against 
those who are carried away by visions of the future in 
general, and by educational idealists in particular, that 
it is all very well for them to have ideals, but that it 
doer mcTe harm than good to keep thinking about ideals 
and visions which can never be made real. We hear of 
the arm*chair theorist whose ideas, though very fine and 
appealing, being altogether divorced from practical life, 
cut no ice in the ordinary work of the class-room. Need- 
less to say such arm-chair theorizing is of little use. A 
creative teacher must keep himself closely related to life 
and his ideals must b» practical ideals, 
vf At the same time, there is a subtle and insidious tempt- 
ation to condemn ideals and new ideas as imj/racticable, 
without giving them a trial. A man hears a new idea 
set forth. It seems to present certain difficulties. He at 
once says that is not practicable, thereby dismissing the 
whole idea, making himself feel very superior to this 
impractical idealist who presents such nonsense, but 
also very successfully debarring himself from making 
any advance or progress. All too often the cry * Imprac- 
ticable, impracticable ’ comes to our lips simply because 
we do not want to be stirred out of our ruts, and 
because we have not got enough physical and mentSl 
energy to adjust ourselves and our ways to the new ideas. 
Or there may be certain psychological barriers in our own 
personalities which make us unconsciously hostile to the 
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new idea. • This, of course, is not the scientific attitude. 
Nor is it the attitude of those who, with a vision, know 
exactly where they want to go, and are prepared carefully 
to consider every new suggestion made, in order 'to find 
the best methods of reaching their goal. 

It is often true that when new ideas or methods are 
presented to us, they are presented as they have been 
worked out in schools with large resources of money and 
equipment, under conditions different from our own, 
perhaps in countries other than our own, in places where 
pupils form much more hopeful material than our own, 
or at any rate seem to do so. But if we recognize that 
the goal which the new method helps to reach is the 
same as our own, and if we find that in theory the 
method is good, or that it has been successful in other 
places, then it is up to the teacher who wishes to be 
creative to make an attempt to adapt and to use what has 
been presented. We cannot say that a method or an idea 
is impracticable until we have tried to put it into practice 
and failed. 

3. Freedom. — J ust as freedom is necessary for the 
pupil if he is to develop the creative side of life, so is it 
necessary for the teacher. He himself must be free from 
the bonds of custom and convention. He must be free 
from the dead hand of the past. As far as he is able, he 
must achieve freedom from the various fears that afilict 
mankind. This will never be done perfectly until the 
teacher is assured of economic security, and of absolute 
jhstice at the hands of his superiors. But at the same 
time, even under present conditions, a teacher can do a 
great deal to free himself from fear, especially from fear 
of public opinion. But those in authority must give 
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individual teachers a great deal more freedom than is 
given at present. The teacher should be encouraged to 
use 'his own initiative, to depend on himself, to have 
courage ‘to try experiments, and to deal with his pupils 
in a creative way. Far too often the teacher is 
cramped and restrained by headmasters and by inspectors. 
As we shall see when dealing with creative administra* 
tion, if we are to expect our teachers to be creative, we 
must have a great deal more freedom on the administra- 
tive side than is given at present. 

The teacher must also feel fi'ee to use and adapt what 
he hears about, or what he reads about, or what he sees. 
No teacher should feel bound down by the written word 
of any text-book, or of any book at all. Books are 
extremely useful for giving us new suggestions and 
enabling us to check up on what we are doing. But no 
book, however authoritative, should ever become to us 
like the laws of the Modes and the Persians. The creative 
teacher will always be ready to learn, but will also 
always be free to change, to adapt, and to reject. The 
teacher will allow himself perfect freedom to modify and 
change as he finds it necessary. He will have to take 
into account local conditions and prejudices. He will 
never be in a hurry to put a new method or scheme into 
action in its entirety, if it can be brought in gradually. 
My experience has been that the achievement of goals 
and the bringing in of new methods which will enable a 
school to advance along the road of achieving those 
ideals is necessarily a slow business. People must b^ 
accustomed to changes gradually, if we want to take them 
with us, with the willing conviction of their minds and 
hearts. There is the method of revolution, of course, 
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which can be need. Bat that ie not the democratic way. 

For if the teacher is to be free, so are those with 
whom and for whom he works. No method of bridging 
in new ideas should violate the freedom of others. This 
is the secret of successful practical idealism. It is 
neither sitting back and indulging in se'f-comforting 
criticism of the idealist who is out of touch with practi- 
cal conditions, nor it is hot-headedly rushing in with 
theoretically complete and perfect new schemes to be put 
into action immediately, in toto. The teacher must take 
parents and pupils along with him. He must proceed 
one step at a time, testing what is done by actual experi- 
ence, ready to make modifications and changes, ready to 
welcome advice and suggestions from others, but always 
making steady progress, with the free co-operation of all 
concerned, towards the ultimate goal. He will never 
allow means to become ends, but'^will always allow his 
aim and ideal to determine his methods, remaining free 
to act by the spirit, and not by the letter of the law 
which kills. 

4. Patience. — This leads on to patience. Creative 
teachers must have great patience and strong persever- 
ance. It is a truism that teachers must have patience. 
Patience is required not only in dealing with children 
and with officials and superior officers. But patience is also 
needed in carrying out far-reaching plans. We cannot 
imagine that in India we can create a new society over- 
night. The sense of vocation, if it is strong, will show 
itself in an enduring perseverance which leads a teacher 
never to give up his attempts to reach his goal however 
difficuU and hopeless the road may seem to be. It is 
very easy in the first fiush of a new enthusiasm to start 
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something radical, but it is another v matter .to keep on 
with it when enthusiasm has died down, when there is 
no Icmger the spur of novelty and fresh interest to keep 
one going. But nothing lasting can be accomplished 
without this quality of patient perseverance. The teacher 
must be prepared for set-backs and disappointments, 
must be ready to scrap plans and projects, to start afresh 
on new lines, gradually to establish a foundation on 
which he himself perhaps will not build. To do this 
he must have the patience which comes from a live faith 
in his ideal, and the perseverance which comes from his 
sense of vocation. 

5. The sympathetic imagination.- -It is essential 
for a crcativ,' teacher to be sympathetic. He must have 
the type of imagination which enables him to put him- 
self in the child’s place and see the world through his 
eyes. This does not mean that he is to think that he is 
to descend to the child. Nothing is more unpleasant to 
both children and grown-ups than the person who triet^ 
to talk down to children. Children like to be taken 
seriously, and their teacher must take his place naturally 
as a member of the group. But it does mean that the 
teacher should try to remember his own childhood and 
his own feelings and desires and interests as he grew up, 
so that he may the better understand the children with 
whom he is working. A sympathetic nature, which will 
enable the teacher naturally and without fuss to enter 
into the life and activities, the pleaern'es and sorrows, 
the successes and the failures, the trials and dilBculties, 
of his children, is very necessary for a creative education. 

If we wish to influence people, we must be interested 
in them. They must feel that here is someone who 
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understands them, their difficulties, their aspirations and 
their wishes. The same is true of children. If \ye wish ^ 
to help our children we must be interested in thein as 
individuals. And if we are to be really interestedf in them 
we must feel with and for them. We must be able to 
share their joys and sorrows. This we can do only if 
we can put ourselves in their place, and imagine just 
how it feels to be thwarted, to fail, to be laughed at, to 
complete a task successfully, to be left out, to take the 
lead, and so on. 

To be able to do this re(]aires, firstly knowledge, and 
secondly the right use of the imagination. From the 
right exercise of the imagination our feelings will be 
aroused, sympathy will show itself, and the result will 
be positive creative action. 

6. ' The light use of suggestion. — The sympathe- * 
tic attitude on the part of the teacher will enable him 
to avoid the pitfall, into which so many fall, of giving 
suggestions which make his work harder. We do not 
always realize how potent is the power of suggestion, 
nor the fact that when we tell a boy that he is hopeless 
at a subject we are doing a great deal to help to make 
him more hopeless still. Such negative suggestions do 
a great deal of harm, and should be avoided. Sugges- 
tions of a positive nature have just as strong an effect in 
the opposite direction. To tell a boy that we are sure he 
can do better work — and mean it— is to give him a 
strong helping hand. If we expect great things, we will, 
"at any rate, get part of our expectation. If we expect 
the worst, we will surely get it. No one ever heard a 
crowd try to help on the team they were backing by 
jeering at them and criticizing them. They may do that 
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after the game is over. While the game is in progress 
the CBowd cheers every move which promises well. The 
teacher must adopt the same policy, and should be care- 
ful to encourage everything which shows any promise, 
thus enlisting on his side the powerful force of sugges- 
tion. In this way, his sympathy will have a very 
practical effect. 

7. Knowledge of method. — As we have already 
seen in many connections, method is of the very greatest 
importance in creative education, and the creative 
teacher is one who pays a great deal of attention to the 
methods he uses, lie must be an enthusiast in child- 
study, an enthusiast in his subject, and an enthusiast in 
the matter of method. No truly creative education can 
be given if this matter of method of teaching is neg- 
lected. No matter how high our aims and ideals, they 
will get us and our children nowhere unless we employ 
right methods. T wo farmers may have an equal amount 
of land, and an equally great desire for good crops. But 
the one who uses the best methods of farming will, other 
things being equal, get better crops. 

It is sometimes said by people in positions of responsi- 
bility in schools, that they do not mind what methods 
teachers use as long as they do the job and work con- 
scientiously. Now neglect of method in teaching is as 
fatal to the lives and development of our pupils, as the 
behaviour of a motor driver, who did not know how to 
apply his brakes or regulate his petrol, to the lives of his 
passengers. The petrol may be good, the car may^be 
excellent, the driver a man of fine character, but if he 
does not know how to manipulate the car, he is a positive 
danger if let loose with one. 
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Not to B{^eak of the negative side, we often positively 
kill interest and destroy the chance of laying the founda- 
tion of a real creative life in our pupils, because of our 
neglecting to use methods calculated to develop iu them^ 
to the fullest, the use of the powers with which they 
have been endowed. The creative teacher must be an 
enthusiast for method, which means bringing pupils and 
subject matter together in a vital connection. The best 
way of doing this, the best way of approach, of grading 
material and of introducing the pupil to various avenues 
of activity, of making such activity a vital part of life, 
will always be anxiously sought after by one who is 
really keen on carrying out the aims of a creative 
education. 

ti. The experimental attitude. — This enthusiasm 
for method involves an experimental attitude towards work 
and life. There must always b(^ experiment in the 
democratic way of life, and there must always be the 
willingness to experiment in any education for democracy. 
The creative teacher must be one who is willing and 
anxious to experiment. It is only through experiment 
that any advance can come. This means that the 
creative teacher will be ready to try out new ideas and new 
methods. He will make determined efforts to arrive at 
a true estimation of the value of any new idea which comes 
up. And he will be ready to persevere with his experi- 
ment long enough to enable him to arrive at a well-founded 
result. One has, of course, to guard against the extreme 
where a teacher takes up everything new of which he 
hears, simply because it is new. This is no more 
desirable than the attitude which rejects everything new 
simply because it is new, though possibly there is more 
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hops of prograss from the first attitude thCn from the 
seocmd. What is needed, however, is the willingness to 
try out, new ideas and new ways which seem promising 
and in line with what we are trying to do. This should 
be done in a truly scientific spirit, so that the teacher 
is out to find truth, and not simply to prove or disprove 
some theory. To do this, he must be keen to make 
experiments, must be determined to assess as correctly 
as possible the results of his experiments, and hence find 
the /^lue of the method or idea which is on trial. Open- 
mindedness, combined with balance of judgment, is the 
quality required. 

This implies professional keenness. The creative 
teacher will do his best to keep up with all developments 
in educational thought and practice, and will try to keep 
in touch, as far as possible, with what is being done in 
other countries besides his own. The end of the Training 
College course does not mark the completion of the 
training of the teacher, as far too many teachers seem to 
think. It is but the beginning. 

9. Relations with the community.— If the 
school is to play its part in creating a new society and a 
new community, it is essential that the teacher have a 
close and vital connection with the community in which 
the school works, with the parents of his pupils. Doubt- 
less a great deal of his creative work is done with his 
pupils, but unless he also has creative connections with 
the parents and the community generally, a great deal of 
his work in the school will be wasted. 

The teacher must be prepared to take his place in the 
social and cultural and political life of his community, 
as a creative citizen, and as a strong snpporter of the 
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democratic vay of life. Especially in the village com- 
munities of India can the teacher play a most important 
part in the straggle for democracy and for the spread of 
democratic ideas. If his general status is raisdd as it 
should be, his influence will be correspondingly increased. 
But the teacher can, if he is enthusiastic, take his 
rightful place as leader in the village and in its thought, 
even under present conditions. If he does this, and if he 
keeps in close touch with the parents of his pupils, then 
he can become the creative influence that he should be, on 
a much wider scale than is possible if he confines himself 
simply to the school and to his pupils, important though 
this work is. But he must never lose sight of the fact 
that his efforts in school are conditioned by the attitude 
of society to what is done in school. All his efforts for a 
creative way of life may be frustrated if he cannot carry 
the parents of his children with. him. Hence the 
importance of his relationships with the community. 

10, The creative attitude.— Needless to say the 
teacher must himself be creative, if he is to be the 
minister of a creative education. His own attitude will 
have a tremendous influence on his pupils. No matter 
what good methods he uses, no matter what good advice 
he gives, no matter what opportunities for creative work 
he offers, if he himself in his own life does not give a 
practical example of what he is advocating, he will have 
little success. Pupils must see before them a concrete 
example of what it means to live a creative life. This is 
but summing up all we have postulated as necessary in 
the creative teacher. But in addition it is very important 
that the teacher himself have a hobby of some sort. This 
is important from other points of view, but it is particu- 
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larly important from the point of view of giviiig a concrete 
example of a creative life. If the children see that their 
teac*her, in his spare time, has a hobby, does some creative 
work, no matter how simple that work may be, then 
consciously and unconsciously they are influenced towards 
the attitude to life which the teacher wishes to develop 
in them. 

The creative attitude to life will naturally show itself 
in other ways than in a creative hobby. But especially 
with younger pupils, this particular manifestation of the 
creative spirit will have a far-reaching influence. Be- 
sides this, it will enable the teacher to understand better 
the difficulties of his pupils, and will also enable him to 
understand, m a practical way, how to correlate art 
and craft work with the other subjects of the curriculum. 

C. IJ^NowiNG Oneself 

We know that the success of any method, experiment, 
curriculum, school, in the last resort depends on the 
individual teacher, an! that whatever the past may have 
been, the futun' is in the hands of the teacher to a very 
large extent. Of all those who are seeking to create a 
new world the teacher holds the position of greatest im- 
portance and strategic possibility. But he can meet the 
possibilities of that position only if, in the flrst place, 
he have as accurate as possible a knowledge of himself. 
We hear a great deal in these times of the importance 
of child study, and of a knowledge of child nature and 
psychology. Of the essential value of such knowledge 
there can be no shadow of doubt. But equally im- 
portant is the teacher’s knowledge of himself or horself. 
Of the three focal points in modern education, the 
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teacher, the subject, and the child, we cannot afford to 
neglect knowledge and study of any one. It will there- 
fore be of the greatest advantage to us and to our work to 
seek to know ourselves as well as we possibly can*. 

* In all this ferment of experiment, of invention, of 
selection, we need, above all things, understanding of 
human nature, understanding of others and of our- 
selves, especially ourselves. Self-knowledge is the best 
and surest way to the understanding of others ; and to 
each of us it is indispensable for the guidance of his own 
little bark through the troubled waters of modern life. 
A man may have a pretty good understanding of his 
fellows, and yet remain strangely blind to his own 
strengths and weaknesses, his idiosyncrasies, bis irra- 
tional prejudices, his violent antipathies, hi.s defects of 
temper and character, his own virtues and his own vices. 
And self-knowledge is only to be attained by critical 
reflection upon oneself, upon one’s ({ualities, one’s defects, 
one’s motives, one’s aims, one’s conduct in all the rela- 
tions of life.’ ^ 

Before we consider lines along which we need self- 
knowledge and along which self-examination should be 
directed, we must realize the absolute importance of 
sincerity. It is no use setting out to try to know our- 
selves, unless we make up our minds to be as sincere as 
possible, and to be quite frank with ourselves. Being 
as sincere and frank as possible does not mean that we 
will always reach the truth. There are some things in 
the unconscious which affect our lives and actions, of 
which, by the very nature of the position, we are 

’•W. McDougall : Character and Ihe Conduct of Life, p. 4, 
Metbtieii. 
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unaware, and no amount of introspection, However ob- 
jective* we try to make it, will bring these things to light: 
It would, as a matter of fact, be an excellent thing if 
every teacher were psycho-analysed, but since that 
cannot be done, we have to do the best we can without 
the aid of psycho-analysis. And there is a great deal 
that we can do. But it must be obvious that if we are 
to gain anything from self-examination which will be 
of value for ourselves, for our work, or for our pupils, we 
must hxy aside all self-deception, as far as in us lies, and 
must be as sincere and objective as it is possible for us 
to be. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of insincerity is the desire, 
which most normal people have, to stand well with 
others. We value the good opinion of our associates and 
of our superiors- As a result we try to show that we are 
the kind of person df which we know they approve, 
though, in reality, in many respects, we may be the 
reverse. The temptation is, of course, all the stronger 
when it is a case of keeping in the good books of those 
in authority over us, especially when they have the 
power to make or mar our careers. Yet this acceptance 
of what others think as our standard, is insincerity, and 
will very effectively prevent us from being our real 
selves. Our first task in seeking to know ourselves is to 
recognize how far wo rule our lives b\ what others 
think. 

‘ Most common of these (a certain type of fault) is 
excessive sensitiveness to the regard of the world in 
general. The man who suffers in this way is always 
thinking of what people will say, of how i£ will “ look ” 
to them, and whether they will laugh or be scornful or 
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shocked or Aorprised. To him the outward seeming is 
all-important. He mistrusts his own judgment^ and 
before taking any step must always seek advice, not so 
much with the intention of following it, as to find out 
how it will seem to others. And when he has taken 
action, no matter how correctly, he is much concerned to 
make it clear that he has acted from the best motives, 
and with the best intentions. Ho is a model of confor- 
mity to the nsages of polite society; and is more disturb- 
ed by an error in his dross than by a moral default, so 
long as the latter goes unperceived by the world.’* 

Our first job is to see whether this is in any measure a 
portrait of ourselves. This excessive sensitiveness to the 
regard of others is the first barrier to bo overcome if we 
are to reach any adequate knowledge of ourselves, and if 
such knowledge is to be of any use to us. But the 
resolving of this confiict between ^/hat we want people 
to thiirk we are and what we real I j’' arc, will give us 
poise and harmony of the personality, peace in life, 
strength of character and mind which will enable us to 
be much more eftective in every department of life, and 
will also enable us to achieve some measure of objective- 
ness towards ourselves. 

Having escaped from the fetters of public opinion, our 
next step is to know our limitations. Most people are 
ambitions. Most people think that they could successfully 
occupy higher positions than those in which they work 
at present, if they but had the opportunity. Most people, 
especially teachers shall it be said, think that they know 
more than they really do. And while it is true that most 


^ op. cit., pp. 162, 163. 
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of US do not use our talents to the fullest exter^, it is also 
true that everyone has his or her limitations, and that 
it is essential to recognize them. Life will be much 
happier Tor us if we do so. 

A teacher is in special danger of not realizing the 
limitations of his knowledge. His position and his work 
make him very apt to over-rate his knowledge and his 
skill. To such an extent is this true that some teachers 
dislike extremely admitting to their classes ignorance 
about anything. Now this is a great mistake. If we do 
not know some particular thing which comes up in the 
course of the work, let us frankly admit it. and use our 
ignorance as an opportunity for a co-operative search for 
knowledge. We should not think it a disgrace to have 
to admit that we do not know something, provided always 
^that we are prepared to do our best to remedy our 
ignorance. As we alt know, questions are much more 
easily asked than answered, and it is a false idea of 
prestige that makes us think that at all costs we must 
present an appearance of omniscience. We can never be 
successful in such attempts in any case. Our pupils are 
shrewd enough to recognize our bluffing without much 
difficulty. 

A knowledge of our limitations is necessary if we are 
to progress. Nothing is more likely to spur us to further 
efforts and study and work, than a candid admission to 
ourselves that there are some things about our subject, 
about our methods of w’ork, about our profession, about 
w our children and their qualities and needs, which we d® 
not know. When we realize the limitations of our 
knowledge, we are spurred on to increase that knowledge. 
And this is a process which goes on, or ought to go on, 
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all through* life. There is always more to learn. But 
we sometimes forget this. Life should be a long series 
of experiments. It can be that only if we frankly 
assess our knowledge and its limitations every now and 
then. There is no upward limit here that we can accept. 
Progress can go on as long as wc live. 

On the other hand, as well as knowing our limitations, 
we must also know our possibilities, especially the 
psychological possibilities of our work and the relation- 
ships we have with our pupils. Do we ever sit down 
seriously to consider the kind of suggestions our children 
are getting from us ? Do we ever consider whether we 
are consciously and unconsciously giving them a bias in 
a certain direction ? Nowhere is self-examination more 
necessairy in those who are creating personalities for a 
new world, than in this matter of the suggestions which 
our children are getting from ns. " What do they learn 
from bur attitude about communal questions ? Do we by 
word and deed give them something that will help them 
to become good citizens, tolerant and co-operative, or are 
we suggesting to them an attitude to their fellows which 
makes for dissension and disunity? Are we as careful 
as we can be to keep ourselves free from bias ? Do we 
know and admit where we ourselves have a bias and 
frankly discuss this with our pupils in order that they 
may understand why there is this bias ? It would be of 
the greatest value to our work if occasionally we set 
ourselves to answer these and similar questions, and if 
we tried to assess the type of suggestion that our pupils 
get from us. 

Then there are the possibilities of friendship. Are we 
realizing all these possibilities? Is our relationship 
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with oar pupils that friendly one which helys them to 
grow and to develop, or not And if not, then why not 
For most of us thete is a good deal of room for honest 
thought 'about ourselves and our possibilities, and the 
way in which we are achieving those possibilities. 

In the third place, we should pay special attention to 
our particular temptations. Even without being psycho- 
analysed, most of us, if we are sincere with ourselves, 
can analyse our motives as far as they are conscious, and 
can even arrive at some of the factors in our unconscious 
which move us to action, if we are prepared to study the 
subject a little. Teachers are usually accused, with some 
truth, of undue aggressiveness and self-assertiveness. 
This is certainly something to which we ought to pay 
attention. We should ask ourselves if we thrust our- 
selves and our ideas down the throats of our pupils : 
if we give them freedom to be themselves ; 

if we are too overbearing. Uo we like docile children, 
and if so, why Why do we want children t<'> be obedient 
to us 9 Are all the orders we give really necessary 
These are some of the questions which we should be 
asking ourselves. 

Do we ever stop to ask ourselves why we get angry 
with our pupils? Probably we do not do so very often, 
and if we did, our anger would disappear. But it is 
possible for us to examine ourselves later and find out 
just why we got angry. Sometimes we are angry with 
pupils because we think them to be cheeky or impertinent. 
Sometimes their disobedience causes us to get angryt 
Sometimes they do not work and we get angry with 
them because we are afraid of what the authorities wilt 
think if the work of the class is not up to the mark. 
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Sometimes we get angry because our pupils are dense, or 
seem so, and we have to go to the trouble of going over 
things again and again, and the work of the class is'held 
up. Sometimes we get angry because pupils are careless 
with their work. Just very occasionally we get angry 
because we are concerned with the welfare of a particular 
pupil. I am afraid, however, that if we analysed honestly 
the reasons for our anger, we should hud that in most 
cases we get angry because some selfish purpose of our 
own is thwarted, and not because the piu'poses of our 
pupils are not being carried out. At any rate, it will be 
revealing for us to think calmly about why we get angry. 

We are likely to have the same sort of revelation if we 
consider why we punish children. There is, in the 
great majority of normal people, a tendency to sadism 
which' every now and then shows itaelf, and is undoubt- 
edly gratified by indicting punishment. There is a 
temptation to play the bully. Too often we inflict 
punishment to gratify this tendency in ourselves, rather 
than because we altruistically wish to improve our 
victim. This is usually quite unconscious. But it is 
there all the same. We rationalize our actions in order 
to hide the troth from ourselves. It can do no harm, 
but an immense amount of good, for us to consider care- 
fully why we punish pupils. 

Everyone has his particular likes and dislikes and 
it is impossible to feel the same towards each of the 
pupils in our class. But do we have favourites ? Are 
we, unconsciously perhaps, especially severe on certain 
pupils whom we do not like ? Do we give these pupils a 
fair chlance ? These again are questions we should ask 
ouiselveB if we are to arrive at a true idea of our attitudes 
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and their results. Nothing is more appreciated by pupils 
in a teacher than justice. Nothing will alienate them 
morepquickly than injustice. So this is another point on 
which should do regular introspection. 

It is very salutary for us to remember that we are 
especially prone to see and dislike in others, the faults 
which we ourselves have, though we are probably not 
conscious of having those particular faults. 

* It is a well-known fact that preachers are always 
preaching against sins to which they are, unconsciously, 
most prone (and usually rigidly avoid those to which 
they are consciously addicted). Therefore it is literally 
true that in judging others we trumpet abroad our secret 
faults .... We personalize our unrecognised failings 
and hate in others the very faults to which we are 
secretly addicted. We are annoyed with the incompe- 
tence of others only because we refuse to admit our own 
real incompetence. Most of our emotions are directed 
against ourselves. We are intolerant of the lazy, slovenly, 
“ footling ” ways of others because this tendency is a 
constant temptation to us. We condemn the bigotry, 
meanness, or cynicism in others because we are potential 
bigots, misers, and cynics. We cannot bear conceited 
people because we are conceited without knowing it.’* 

This being so, an examination of our attitude to others 
should help us to understand ourselves, if we are frank 
over the matter. 

In the fourth place, if we are to know ourselves, we 
must face our fears. I cannot do more than refer to this 
matter, but it is a fundamental one in life. It is not 

^ A. Hadfield : Psychology and Morals^ p. 35, Methuen. 

» 
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ditticalt foi;,uB to find oat at least a large number of the 
things of which we are afraid, and so understand the 
part that fear plays in oar lives. Though we know that' 
this pirt is a very great one, there is often not luach that 
we can do to alter circumstances. But we can decide on 
the attitude that we are going to take to these circum- 
stances. We can be masters of our souls in spite of 
everything. Then, too, the very fact that we frankly face 
our fears is, in itself, a big help towards a better and more 
effective life. Trouble comes when we refuse to admit 
that we are afraid even though we really are. The 
attempt to deceive ourselves and others leads to conflict 
and breakdown. Here again frankness and sincerity 
make for mental and moral health. 

Another important part of life which we should 
periodically examine is our attitudes ; our attitudes to our^ 
subjects, to our work in general, tp our colleagues, to our 
papils,'to our school, to our profession, to our home, to 
our family. We are usually sensitive enough about the 
attitudes of others to us, but do we seek to understand 
our attitudes to others ? And if we did see ourselves in 
our dealings and attitudes, should we be satisfied or should 
we hurriedly seek to make changes? What are we 
really enthusiastic about ? On what do we spend our 
leisure ? Does the attitude of our colleagues to us reflect 
our attitude to them? Life consists in working and 
living with others, and a knowledge of how we are really 
doing this cannot but be salutary. 

* All these points which have been raised could be dealt , 
with at greater length. There are many problems that 
confront us. I hope, however, that it will have become 
evident that knowing ourselves, though it is a matter of 
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introspection, is a matter of guided introspection. By that 
I mean that along' with efforts to examine our own lives 
must go hard study of the psychological make-up of the 
ordinary person, especially of the unconscious and of what 
goes on there. We cannot adequately know ourselves 
without the help of such study. If it is approached from 
this personal point of view, psychology can be a most 
fascinating study. 

There are in existence rating schemes which help us in 
the matter of learning to know ourselves.* These 
■schemes are usually a list of qualities and the user has 
to assess, according to a scale, the strength of these 
qualities in his own life. It is obviously not easy to use 
such a scale, as it requires a high degree of objectivity 
towards ourselves to get a worthwhile result. It is 
i. possible, however, for a group of friends, provided their 
friendship is sufficiently strong to stand the strain, to 
assess one another, and this can be a great help in 
obtaining self-knowledge. The lists of qualities in such 
rating schemes vary. It is an interesting study for 
members of a staff, in co-operation, to prepare a list of the 
most important characteristics which they think should 
be found in a good teacher. They can then use the scale 
on themselves or on one another if they wish to. In any 
case, thought will have been given to the subject, and 
suggestions made. 

Whether we use a more or less mechanical scheme or 
whether we do our self-examination in a less mathemati'^ 
' cal fashion, whatever we do should be systematic. A 
psychological diary, carefully kept, can be a great help 


* See my Principles of Teaching, pp. 123-126, O.U.P. 
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to US. By this I mean a note-book in which we jot down 
tbiugB that occur to us now and then with reference to 
our attitudes and relationships, incidents which throw 
light on our own psychology, and such things. Of course) 
as with all things in life, we must avoid extremes. We 
must not allow ourselves to become morbidly introspec- 
tive. We must not be continuously trying to analyse 
our feelings and motives. But nothing but good can 
come of a regular periodic examination of ourselves, 
because, as I said at the beginning of this section, self- 
knowledge is the foundation of progress, and we shall 
never achieve that harmony and peace of personality 
which is essential for the successful prosecution of our 
work, unless we are prepared to face ourselves and to 
know ourselves. 

1). Knowing One’s Pupils 

Knowing oneself is a good introduction to knowing 
one’s pupils, especially if we have sufficient sympathetic 
imagination to realize that our pupils think and feel in 
very much the same way as we did when we faced 
school and teachers and all the problems of growing up. 
Indeed, all our efforts to know ourselves should have as 
their motive the desire to be able to help our pupils 
more, and to be in a better position to understand their 
difficulties and to deal with those difficulties when they 
arise. Obviously, however, understanding ourselves is 
not enough. We have to take the next step and make a 
determined effort to understand our pupils. 

One of the fundamental principles in modern education 
is summed up in the phrase ' the child-centred school.’ 
It is therefore of paramount importance for the teacher 
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to know as much as he can about the centre of the 
school — his pupil. As a matter of fact, knowledge of the 
pupil Is the foundation of all method in education. 
Method ^simply means the bringing together of subject 
and child, and the way in which we seek to make the 
subject a part of the child’s life. Unless we understand 
the workings of the child-mind, the way in which his 
personality grows, his powers and how he can use them, 
the diflBculties he is likely to encounter, the effect of home 
and social environment on him, our methods will simply 
be uncertain gropings in the dark, and we shall be but 
blind leaders of the blind. 

Apart from teaching methods, if we really wish to 
pursue the greater aims of education, and to help our 
pupils to develop all their powers, to sublimate their 
instinctive tendencies, to go out from school as creative 
citizens, in the widest ^ense of the word, to educate, as 
is so often said, * for character, * then we must have the 
deepest understanding and fullest knowI''dge of our 
pupils and their natures that it is possible for us to get. 

If we are to do this we must cultivate a verj definite 
attitude towards our pupils. This is probably more 
important than most of us realize. But our relationship 
with our pupils is a personal one, and in all personal 
relationships, the attitude of those concerned in the 
relationship is very important. We shall never truly 
understand children unless we have the right attitude 
towards them. 

In the first place, we have to gain their confidence.^ 
This is sometimes difficult to do because of foolish things 
said by payrents about school and teachers which cause 
the child to come to school with fear already created in 
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his heart. Sometimes it is difficult to do because of our 
treatment of our pupils. Every teacher has a reputation 
which is well enough known to prospective pu^ilp, as 
well as to present ones. That reputation may be a help 
or may be a hindrance. However, whatever the state of 
mind of the child concerning the teacher when he comes 
to school or into his class, the teacher has to try to gain 
his confidence and trust. This can be done only by an 
attitude of affection (which does not mean any lack of 
firmness when necessary), justice and sympathy. There 
are very few children who will not respond to such an 
attitude on the part of the teacher. If the teacher 
honestly tries to be friendly and just, then the child will 
have that feeling of security with him that is so im- 
portant. He will not develop, or will lose, if it is already 
developed, that feeling that the teacher is against him, and 
|)hat school is a tussle between himself and his teacher. 

As I have already pointed out, one of the most help- 
ful things we can do when trying to cultivate the right 
attitude towards our pupils, is to try to remember our 
own childhood, especially our school days. But attitude 
is, of course, not enough. We must definitely set our- 
selves to try to understand and know our pupils. There 
are four main aspects of the personality to which we 
most direct our attention- 

In the first place, there is the physical condition of 
the child. It is obvious that we need to know the 
physical disabilities of our pupils if we are to be able to 
heal with them at all satisfactorily. Defects of the eyes 
and ears, diseases such as hookworm and malaria, mal- 
nutrition, and many such things militate very greatly 
against pupils’ work and happiness in school. The 
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teacher must know whether his pupils suffer from any 
each handicaps before he can make any attempt to 
assess their progress. In knowing our pupils the first 
step is Co study their physical condition, and then to help 
the child or his parents as far as possible to remedy 
what can be remedied. At any rate, we will find that 
our knowledge of physical disabilities often changes our 
whole attitude to a child. 

Secondly, we have to study the intellectual side of the 
personality. VVe want to know aa accurately as possible 
how intelligent a child is, and also what special interests 
or capabilities ho possesses. Intelligence tests are com* 
monly used in the West, and are gradually coming into 
use in India. Dr. Itice’s adaptation of the Simou-Binet 
tests has been available in Urdu for many years, and is 
a reliable test. There are other tests in use and psycho- 
logists are working on this matter. But whether the 
teacher has access to a standardized test or not, he inevi- 
tably makes his own estimate of the intelligence of his 
pupils. If, however, we are going to understand our 
pupils in any real way, we cannot trust to vague im- 
pressions. We must make a definite attempt to sum up, 
to the best of our ability, a pupil’s intelligence. We can 
consult other teachers about him, and in this way 
correct an estimate made perhaps on the basis of his 
ability in one subject only. We should also be prepared 
to revise our estimate at any time, especially during the 
first year we have the pupil. We can also consult the 
pupil’s parents, and, if possible, get his record in a 
previous school. In any way possible we should try to 
arrive at some just estimate of the intelligence of our 
pupils. 
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Thirdly, j'-he child is also a social prodact. If we are to 
know a pupil we must know something about the social 
conditions in which he lives, the home he comes from; the 
society in which he spends his time when not in" school, 
the social influences which are likely to have an effect 
on his personality, his habits, his attitudes to life. It is 
especially important that the teacher should know about 
the home conditions of the child. A great number of 
the teacher’s difficulties with his pupils are traceable 
back to the home. A knowledge of home conditions 
will make all the difference in our treatment of our 
pupils. If wc know that a boy is forced to help his 
father in a shop out of school hours, and is given no 
time for his homework, then naturally we deal with him 
differently from the way in which we deal with a boy 
whose parents give him plenty of time. We expect 
more from a boy whose home is a -stone’s throw from the 
school than from one who has to walk four or five miles 
to school and back every day. We deal differently with 
the boy on whose food not more than a rupee and a half 
a month is spent by his parents, from the way in which 
we deal with the child of parents who are well-off. 
A boy from the depressed classes cannot be dealt 
with in the same way as we deal with a high caste 
boy. These social differences are of great importance 
and must be studied if we are really to know our pupils. 

Then, fourthly, we will study the emotional make-up 
of our children. ‘ The child is a creature of loves and 

C 

hates, jealousies, aspirations, resentments, fears, and 
disappointments. Only through friendly talks with the 
child alone, can this inner life of feeling be explored. 
These talks may reveal something of his fears and 
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worries, his pre-occupations, his secret experiences, his 
^emotional attitudes toward himself and toward various 
aspects and events of his life, his feelings about his 
parents, his brothers and sisters, his school life, and 
toward his personal activities and behaviour. An attempt 
should also be made to discover what aspirations, 
ambitions, and hopes for the future the child has and 
what he believes would help overcome his difficulties.’^ 

These are the broad lines, then, along which we should 
study our pupils. The question naturally arises as to 
how this can be done, and as to where the already 
overburdened teacher is to find the time to do it. 

It will be readily admitted that it is rarely possible, 
especially with large classes, for any one teacher to study 
thoroughly all the pupils in his class. There is the 
farther difficulty that c^ften the teacher has the pupils 
for one year only, and that then they pass on to someone 
else. Records, of course, can be passed on vv ith pupils, 
but this is not the same as the personal knowledge of 
the teacher. One way in which this second difficulty 
can be met, and the first difficulty met to a great extent, 
is for the school, whether day school or boarding school, 
to be divided into houses, with three or four teachers 
assigned as tutors to each house. The number of houses 
and the teachers assigned as tutors to each house will 
depend on the size of the school. By this method a tutor 
has boys with him from the time they enter the 
school, say in the fifth class, till they leave. His group * 
will change to a small extent, but the majority will be 

^ C. Bassett : Th$ SeAool and Mental Health, p. 19, The Common- 
wealth Pand. 
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with him over a number of years. Each tutor then can 
have a good chance of really getting to know the pupils in 
his group. They are with him for a number of years, and 
he therefore will not be so handicapped by numbers as a 
class teacher is. His group will be smaller. a<< specialist 
teachers can take their share in the work, and he has 
more time for the work. 

In taking up this matter of child study there are 
various methods which can be used by the teacher or 
tutor. In the first place, he must be prepared to study 
books on the subjects. ^ This, of course, is not enougli. 
He must check what he gets from books by his own 
personal observation. That is, he must make a personal 
study of his pupils, and though from books he will get a 
great deal of help, ultimately he must depend on his 
own experience. 

Thh best method of child study is careful observation. 
This will include observation of the child under the 
ordinary conditions of school work and life. It will also 
include observation of the child’s behaviour under set 
conditions; that is, more or less under experimental 
conditions. The child may be put in a special position 
in a group, in a team, in a school society, and his 
reactions and behaviour’ noted. The child will not know 
that any experiment is being carried on, but if this kind 


*Tbe following are a few helpful books. The School and Mental 
Health ; Teacher and Behaviour Problems ; The Problem Chitd in 
School', Mental Health through Education (all these are published b)r< 
the Commonwealth Fund, N.Y.) Advances in Understanding the 
Adoleseeut ; Advances in Understanding the Child (both published by 
The Home and School Council of Great Britain.) T. Metcalf: Preven- 
Hoe Psychcdogy (Epwortb Press.) K. R. Knmria : New Homes for 
A New India (Atma Ram & Sons.) Snraj Bhan : Happy Childhood 
(Gulab Singb & Sons.) 
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of arrangement is made the teacher will learn valuable 
things about his pupil. Becords of all observations 
should he kept. 

Gradually, the teacher, from his reading and from his 
personal observation, will be able to build up a know- 
ledge of children that will make his work progressively 
easier and more effective. Many children have the 
same type of difficulty, and, as the teacher’s experience 
grows, he will know better how to deal with cases as 
they crop up. His records here will also be of great 
help to him. If the teacher is really serious in taking 
up this work, he will gradually develop into a practi- 
cal psychologist. This does not mean to say that he 
can ever dispense with the help of the expert psycholo- 
gist. But often he will be able to prevent cases 
developing to such an extent that the expert psycho- 
logist has to be called in, and he will be better able 
to recognize when expert help is needed. 

Help can sometimes be found in the use of rating 
scales such as I mentioned in the previous section in 
connection with the teacher’s evaluation of himself. 
There are numbers of rating scales by which, in the same 
way, we can rate our pupils. It is again an interesting 
piece of work for the staff of a school to make op their 
own scale. That is, they can determine for themselves 
which dozen or fifteen qualities they think are most 
important in a pupil, and then use this list to rate their 
pupils, using a five-point scale as before. With all suclT 
more or less mechanical devices we must be careful that 
we do not forget the intangibles, and that we use them 
simply as aids and never think that the results gained 
from theqi are the last word. Mechanical devices are 
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always to be used with reservations when we are trying 
to assess matters connected with personality. 

Intelligence tests have been mentioned, and if> it is at 
all possible to carry them out, it will be found that they 
are helpful. A regular medical examination by a 
qualified doctor is very necessary, and can be of great 
help in this work of knowing our pupils. 

In all this work there are certain points which we must 
always keep in mind. 

In the first place, we should be very careful to try to 
find all the good points in our pupils. The bad ones 
usually stick out and call for our attention without any 
difficulty. Often we find it more difficult to get at the 
good points. But if we are really to help our pupils to 
grow and develop, then we must know their good points.^ 
This knowledge will show us the path out of many 
difficulties. 

Secondly, we must never judge a child by its parents. 
How often do we not hear it said that the father of So- 
and-so is no good, and we can’t expect anything from 
his child ? Certainly, if that is our attitude, we shall not 
get anything worthwhile from the child. Strong though 
the influence of heredity and of home environment may be, 
we must keep our optimism and believe that no child is 
finally condemned by the record of his father or mother. 
Let him have a chance to prove himself. 

Thirdly, we should not allow the reputation of the 
child himself to have too great an influence with us. Yery^ 
often reputations are undeserved, but having been gained, 
they are lived up to. Very often the reputation is not 
wholly or even chiefly the fault of the child. He may 
be more sinned against than sinning. Let os be careful 
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to give our pupils a chance to prove themselves, no 
matter what the past may have been. If we do not 
alldw the past to influence us, we may be able to change 
the worst cases. 

Fourthly, we must always be on our guard against 
allowing ourselves to be prejudiced against a child, simply 
because we do not happen to be attracted by him or be- 
cause his manner offends us. We all know that there 
are some children to whom we do not ‘take.’ They do 
not appeal to us. But we must be objective in this work, 
and must recognize that even though we do not like So- 
and-so, yet he has good qualities, and that if we conquer 
our prejudice we can help him. If we face him in this 
spirit we will probably find our prejudices disappearing. 

Fifthly, we must get a right scale of values. The 
faults that teachers consider to be bad are not usually 
those considered dSingerous by psychologists, and vice 
versa. Let us find out the psychologists’ list of dangerous 
qualities, and realize that often we exaggerate unimport- 
ant things, and neglect the real danger spots. 

For instance, in one enquiry carried out, teachers 
placed in order of seriousness various behaviour problems. 
Their first eight in the list were : 

Heterosexual activity 

Stealing 

Masturbation 

Obscene talk and notes 

Untruthfulness 

Truancy 

Impertinence, defiance 
Cruelty, bullying. 

At the same time, some psychologists placed behaviour 
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problemB in cyrder of seriousness according to their views. 

The first eight in the psychologists’ list were ; 
Unsocialness 
Suspiciousness 
Unhappy, depressed 
Besentfulness 
Fearfulness 
Cruelty, bullying 
Easily discouraged 
Suggestible. 

The only problem on which there was any approach 
to agreement as to its seriousness was that of cruelty and 
bullying. Of the others, untruthfulness, which was 
fifth on the teachers’ list, was twenty-third on the 
psychologists’ list. Heterosexual activity, first on the 
teachers’ list, was twenty-fifth in importance according 
to the psychologists. Impertinence, seventh on the 
teachers*’ list, ranked thirty-seventh on the psychologists’ 
list. ‘ 

The reason for this marked disagreement is that as a 
rule the teacher deals with symptoms whereas the 
psychologist goes to root causes. Thus it is necessary 
for teachers to check up their ideas with the findings of 
psychological experts. 

Sixthly, when enquiring into the home conditions of 
our pupils, we should pay special attention to the position 
of the child in the family. The problems of the eldest 
chi^d are quite different from those of the youngest, and 
both are different from those of the child in the middle. 
Many of St child’s emotional difficulties are the result of 

* SeeE. K. Williams ; Teachers and Behaviour Problems, pp. 14.15 ' 

' ' The Cpmmonwealfh Paad,.New York. ’ 
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his positioa in the family and the resultant treatment. 
It will help us greatly in understanding our pupils if we 
keepthis in mind. 

The youngest child, for example, is apt to be 
repressed, and this may result in undue sub- 
mission or in undue bumptiousness. An eldest child 
may develop a feeling of superiority, especially if cleverer 
than others in the family. The tendency is usually for 
older children in the family to try to keep younger ones 
‘ in th#*ir place,* and for life to become, for the younger 
ones, a struggle to assert themselves. On the other hand, 
a younger child may be thoroughly spoiled by elder 
children, especially if there is a big difference in age. 
All such things have to be taken into account by the 
teacher in determining how to deal with his pupils. 

If we are really prepared to study our children, we can 
render them the greatest service, a far greater service than 
giving them various bits of information which may or 
may not be of use to them m later life. e shall be able 
to help them to grow up bilanced, and free from emotional 
stress and tension. We shall enable them to grow up 
to be citizens able to judge and reason dispassionately, 
and to take a worthy place in the new world to which we 
all look forward, and to do their share in creating that 
new world. 

E. Prepabing the Way for Creative Work 

One of the main tasks of the creative teacher is to 
create the conditions under which children will be alJle 
to live creatively while in school. He has to create the 
necessary psychological atmosphere which will ensure, 
on the one hand, that those elements which would 
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discourage creative work are absent, and that those which 
would encourage it are present. 

1. A relationship of friendship between teacher 
and pupil. — We have previously seen that education 
has been defined as encouragement. This implies that 
the relationship between teacher and pnpil is, ideally, one 
of friendship. The teacher’s real authority is that of an 
older and wiser friend, an elder brother, who puts his 
experience at the disposal -of his inexperienced younger 
friends. He thus guides and helps and encourages them 
so to live that, gradually, through their own experiences, 
they develop each his own particular personality. 

This relationship of encoumgement and of friendship 
is a positive and creative one. This is because it is 
founded on love, the strongest and most creative force in 
the world. It is a positive relationship because its main 
emphasis is always on the constructive side of life, 
because it brings to fruition the positive, purposive 
elements in the natural make-up of the child. Its 
influence leads him to sublimate his instinctive powers as 
he grows up, until finally he emerges, a harmoniously 
developed personality, organized into positive sentiments, 
able to use all his.in8tinctive powers for positive, creative 
purposes. 

That the teacher’s relationship with his pupils is that 
of a friend does not mean that he is to exercise no 
restraint, or that the child is always to have his own 
way. This point has been brought out before, but 
cannot be too much emphasized in India where erroneous 
ideas on this subject are so widely spread. No worse 
enemy of the child can well be imagined than the person 
who imposes no restraints on activities of the child which 
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are obviously harmfuli and who imagines that loving 
children means always giving in to them, always letting 
them have their own way, and never punishing them. 
‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth * is a saying the 
truth of which is all too infrequently admitted or under- 
stood. 

When we say that education is encouragement, we 
mean that it is encouragement of what is good and 
beautiful and true. It does not mean that there is to be 
no discouragement of the bad, the ugly and the false. 
It simp!;^ means that the emphasis in all our work is to 
be a positive one. This again does not mean that 
negative measures do not have their place, or are never 
to be taken. But it is the positive force of affection 
which will be the guiding principle in all we do. Hence, 

, the absolute necessity, from the point of view of a 
creative education, oL the relationship between teacher 
and pupil being a friendly one. 

We have already seen in several connections how im- 
portant is the power of suggestion and the necessity for 
using it wisely. It is not too much to say that the teacher 
has more influence over his pupils through suggestion 
than by any of the direct measures he takes to help and 
instruct his charges. This power can be used along right 
lines, and have good results, only when the pupil learns 
to look on his teacher as his friend and elder brother. 
A relationship of friendship between teacher and pupil 
means that the line is clear for positive suggestions to 
come into the life of the pupil. He will be in a mudh 
better position to gain all those invaluable concomitants 
of ordinary school work which will come to him 
through suggestion; a love of creative work, a bias towards 
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truth and goodness ; an appreciation of the beautiful in 
human life and in nature, courage and a love of (idven- 
ture, a love of freedom and all which that implies,' and 
many other valuable things. Naturally, what the pupil 
gains will depend on what the teacher has to give. But, 
however much or however little the teacher h^'S to give, it 
will pass over with far greater richness, aud in far greater 
volume, when the teacher is the pupil’s friend, than 
when this friendly relationship does not exist. 

It will be recognized that there is a danger here. It 
is not good for children to grow up as what we might 
call the confirmed victims of suggestion. This danger 
the teacher must always keep in mind, especially as he 
deals with older pupils who are growing up into adoles- 
cence. He must see to it that they develop the scientific 
attitude to life. Tnis, indeed, may be one of his most 
important ‘ suggestions,’ namely, 'never consciously to 
accept a suggestion without testing and proving it, when 
of course, it no longer remains a suggestion. But the 
teacher cannot avoid giving suggestions, and if he wishes 
his suggestions to be creative, then he will be careful to 
establish a friendly relationship with his pupils. 

The following are some practical points which the 
teacher should keep in mind when seeking to do this : — 

(1) Every child is different from every other child, 
and therefore the treatment which is successful with one 
may not be successful with another. The teacher must 
know his pupils individually. 

' (2) He must be interested in each individual and, as 

far as possible, know his weaknesses and his strong points, 
his intetests, his abilities. 

(3) He must remember that every action of his, and 
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every attitude, either strengthens or weakens tl^ relation- 
ship he. is trying to establish. Weeks and months of 
work haa^ be completely undone because of one hasty 
action. 

(4) The teacher must be ready to change his method 
of treatment if he finds it meeting with no response or 
with a poor response. 

(5) Nothing helps a teacher to get close to his pupils 
BO much as working with them and playing with them. 

(6) Children appreciate justice in a teacher perhaps 
more than any other quality. Nothing will undermine 
confidence more quickly than the idea that the teacher 
has favourites, or that at times he will be strict, and at 
other times soft, according to his mood. 

(7) There should always be a readiness on the part 
of the teacher to listen to his pupils, when they wish to 
tell him their experiences, to bring him their troubles, 
and to ask him questions. 

2. Security. — A feeling of security in the life of a 
child is essential if he is to be creative. The small 
child has a feeling of helplessness due to his inability to 
manipulate his environment. Gradually, if the child is 
fortunate in his parents, this feeling of helplessness will 
decrease as he learns to use his environment, and as he 
experiences the affection of those about him. It is this 
affection, which, as he grows up, he receives from his 
parents and the adults and other children with whom he 
comes in contact, that gives him the feeling of security 
which is essential. The seemingly hostile environment, 
in which the normal child grows up, is only too apt to 
engender a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty. Unless 
the child is assured of the affection of his parents and 
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of elders i;a his home, and of his teacher in school, he will 
grow up timid, anxious and uncertain of himself, incapa; 
ble of definite and courageous constructive and positive 
work. 

We often find this feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
in school, where even quite small children are afraid to 
launch out on something new and different from the 
ordinary run of things. They are morbidly, and to an 
exaggerated degree, imitative. They follow the lead of 
others, and copy what others are doing, instead of making 
their own original creative contribution to what is going 
on. We find it still more commonly later in school life 
where the child is afraid of being laughed at, and, be- 
cause of this feeling of insecurity, curls up into his shell 
and loses whatever desire he may have to do something 
different and new. 

This feeling of insecurity can be dissipated only if the 
child is given the proper amount of affection, and if he is 
not allowed to feel that his environment is too much for 
him. This is one more reason for the teacher being 
careful to establish a friendly relationship with his 
pupils. 

‘ Since every child must grow up in an environment of 
adults he is predisposed to consider himself weak, small, 
incapable of living alone. He does not trust himself 
to do those simple tasks that one thinks him capable of 
doing, without mistakes, errors or clumsiness. Most of 
our errors in education begin at this point. In demand- 
‘ ing more than the child can do, the idea of his helpless^ 
ness is thrown in his face. . . . Numerous children grow 
up iii the constant dread of being laughed at. Bidicule 
of children is well-nigh criminal. It retains its effect 
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upon the soul of the child, and is transferred into the 
habits* and actions of his adulthood.’^ 

This Reeling of insecurity which comes from these ways 
of treating children which are condemned by Adler, is one 
of the root causes of the general lack of creative power in 
the children in our schools, and in adults all over the 
world. One of the tasks of a creative education and of 
the creative teacher is to give children emotional security. 

There is also the question of tlie feeling of security that 
com8'< from knowledge. We cannot expect creative work 
from a child who feels insecure in his knowledge. He 
is afraid to venture because he is not sure of his founda- 
tions, and, aware of his ignorance, he feels that what he 
is trying to do may be a ridiculous mistake. 1 suppose 
most of us could give instances from our own experience 
of where we have been afraid to advance some new 
(to us) idea or theory or way of doing things or solution 
of a problem, because we had an uneasy feeling that we 
did not know enough about the matter in question to be 
sure that we were not making an egregious blunder. Our 
lack of foundational knowledge made us feel insecure. 
This is often a real barrier which prevents pupils in 
school doing creative work. If we are to have creative 
work done we must see that our pupils get the necessary 
foundation of knowledge. 

3. Gourase. — This leads us on to the next essential 
for creative work, which is the development of courage. 
The sense of security which is the result of properly 
given affection and adequately assimilated knowledge is 
the foundation of courage and willingness to adventure. 

* Alfred Adler : Understanding Human Nature, pp. 70-71, Garden 
City Pub. Co. 
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Where ther feeling of insecority lootuB largely on the 
child's emotional and intellectual horizon we do not- find 
that he develops any faith or confidence in himoelf and 
his efforts. Conversely, when the feeling of security is 
engendered, then the child does develop that faith which 
enables him to depart from security in search of pastures 
new and of wider conquests. 

‘ Security is not freedom from conflict, still less is it 
freedom from risk. . . . True security is faith in oneself 
when faced with conflicts and risks. And this is where 
the need for adventure comes in. Adventure is the 
departure from the safe ground of security, not in search 
of records or novelty, but in search of new securities and 
perfections. If security is the condition, then adventure 
is the agency of all growth and development.’^ 

* Education, it has been said, is encouragement, and 
freedom from fear is essential for the development of the 
creative powers in children. Only the courageous indi- 
vidual can be productive, for be risks his whole person 
without desire to escape, without fear or trepidation, to 
confront a problem which, for the present, seems 
insoluble.’ ® 

To cultivate courage in pupils is easier in some cases 
than it is in others. The following measures can be 
taken by teachers : — 

(1) The instinctive tendency to be pugnacious maybe 
encouraged. It will be sublimated, but a certain strength 
of, this instinct is very desirable to counteract too strong 
a herd instinct. 

(2) The teacher should use methods of work in the 

* H. R. Hamley in The New Era, August 1939, p. 179 
‘ Kunkel : What it Means to Grow UP, p. 80, Scribners. 
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clasB-room which will ensure that pupils ar^ trained to 
rface and conquer dilSculties themselves. Pupils should 
also be trained to act as individuals, and to trust their 
individual judgment. This can be done chiefly by use of 
methods of individual work. 

(3) The confidence of pupils should be developed by 
the ^cher laying stress in each case on particular 
things, in class-room or out of school, which the indivi- 
dual pupil does well. 

(4^ Literature and history and religions instruction 
will give opportunities for holding up the virtue of 
courage and, with older pupils, for putting before them 
the ideal of courage. We become courageous by living 
with those who are courageous. 

(5) The teacher should himself give an example of 
courage and self-reliance. 

4. Objectivity. —One reason for the fear that plays 
so large a part in the lives of every one of us is a lack of 
objectivity. By objectivity I mean the doin^ uf something 
for the love of the occupation or for enjoyment of the 
activity without thought of the results for the person ; 
without thought of the praise, blame, admiration, or criti- 
cism, of advantage or disadvantage, that may come. It 
is when activity, mental or physical, is carried on in this 
spirit of objectivity, with complete lack of egocentricity, 
that we have the greatest possibility of really creative 
work. This is why creative work is really play. Work 
done in the spirit of play is work done for the love of it. 
Hence the importance of pl&y in the education of child- 
ren, especially in connection with creative work. 

' True work is the highest form of play ; but it is 
always the play element in work that is the most 
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important. The play motive is the deepest and most 
serious. It is deeper than hunger; the artist starves 
himself for art.’* 

‘ It is hardly extravagant to say that in the under- 
standing of play lies the key to most of the problems of 
education ; for play, taken in the narrower sense of a 
phenomenon belonging especially to childhood, shows 
the creative impulses in their clearest, most vigorous, 
and most typical form.* ^ 

Thus play actively encourages the creative powers of 
our pupils. For, besides ensuring ample opportunities 
for the exercise of the powers of the child, a necessary 
pre-requisite for creative work (the devil finds work for 
idle hands, the Creator directs the busy), play trains in 
objectivity. The child learns to forget himself in what 
he IS doing. 

lieal play, in which the child loses himself in what 
he is doing, with no thought of what others will say or 
do, and with, for the moment, no thought of his own 
desires and problems, is the thing from which shine 
forth creative flashes and inventive ideas. As children 
grow up in schools they tend to lose this objectivity 
which they achieve in play, and so lose also their 
courage. Education must be founded on the spirit of 
play if we are to be able to develop the creative powers 
of our children. 

In trying to secure objectivity therefore the teacher 
will keep the following points in mind : — 

(1) The supreme importance of using play-way 


* J. Lee : P/ay in Education, p. 52, The Macmillan Co. 

■ P. Nnnn; Edncatim : Us Data and First Principles, p. 89, Arnold. 
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methods in the earlier stages of the school life of the 
child, and of using methods which will keep Ihe essence 
of the play spirit right through school. Such methods 
as the pfoject method are really play methods and can be 
used with older children as well as with younger ones. 
Self-government is really a play method. 

(2) Emphasis on examinations should be reduced as 
much as possible. As long as the system is what it is, 
we cannot escape the blight of the external examination. 
But objectivity will be achieved in proportion to the 
degree we 3 re able to help our pupils to escape from the 
examination bogey. Examinations are the direct enemy 
of creative work. 

5. Freedom.— It is obvious that freedom is essential 
if we are to get creative work from our pupils. The 
child must be free, at any rate for some part of his time, 
to follow his own desires and purposes. He must be free 
to tackle problems in his own way, and to learn by his 
own experience, as long as, in doing s^ he does not 
waste too much time, or put himself in any danger. He 
must be free to experiment with his environment, to 
find out how he can use and mould that environment. 
He must have freedom to be sincere, that is, to be him- 
self. We shall never get creative work from children who 
are suppressed by parents and teachers, who are required 
to conform to a pattern, and who are given their 
standards of emotional, intellectual and moral life at 
second-hand ; that is, who are forced to accept standards 
laid down for them by others, and given no chance of 
forming standards founded on their own experience. The 
authority of others is stagnation, and this is true for 
children, especially for older children, as well as for 
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adults. If there is to be the spontaneity of life necessary 
for oreativb work there must be freedom, even for the 
smallest of children. As we have seen in another con> 
nection, this freedom must be graded. But freedom there 
must be, and this freedom should increase with the 
grov/th of the child. 

Freedom, of coarse, does nut mean anarchy or licence. 
It is conditioned by the rights of others, and by the 
needs of the community in which the child lives. But 
it does mean that, within the limits imposed by such 
conditions, the child should be encouraged to work out 
his own salvation according to his needs. The child 
needs freedom to try to do things for himself, to think 
for himself and to test the results of his thinking, to 
express himself, and to see the effects of this exparession 
on others. The creative mind is one which refuses to. 
bow dowu and worship conveutipn, custom, habit and 
‘ what is done.’ It is a mind which is free from the 
grasp of the dead hand of the purely receptive and 
imitative. In view of what our ordinary schools are 
like, it is not surprising that many of the world’s great 
creative geniuses have not been able, when young, to do 
well in school. They did not get the freedom they 
needed. It was only after Edison had escaped from a 
school which held out no future for him, that, in freedom, 
he was able to develop his great inventive genius. We 
might have more of such geniuses if we had more 
freedom in our schools. 

How then can we give practical effect to the necessity 
for freedom in schools ? 

(1^ Again, by an extensive use of individual methods 
of work in the cIass>room, pupils are given a considerable 
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amount of freedom. The more we can get away from 
mass teaching, the more freedom we are able to give our 
pupils, *and the greater the advantages to them from all 
points of* view. This means smaller classes, and in this 
land no reform in education is more necessary than the 
limitation of the numbers in classes. 

The use of individual-work methods will give greater 
freedom of expression in every subject. But particularly 
necessary is freedom in expression work in the mother- 
tongue. We should never expect every pupil in a class 
to write essays on the same subject. Each should be 
allowed to choose liis own subject. And, indeed, pupils 
should be allowed to choose the type of subject on which 
they wish to write, that is, whether it is to be an essay, 
a story, a playlet, and so on. Of course, there must 
always be the drill and routine work, so that the pupil 
learns to use his tools, that is the language, properly. 
But along with this there should be freedom in ex- 
pression work. 

(2) There should also be freedom of choice of the type 
of creative work which a pupil is going to do. It is a 
very rare pupil who cannot do creative work of some sort. 
But we cannot expect everyone to be creative in every 
subject, nor that all can be creative in any one subject. 
One pupil may have a creative bent in the mother tongue, 
another in history, another in handcraft, another in art. 
One may express himself in oral work and another in 
WTitten work. We must allow freedom of choice. 

In this connection, a great need in education in this 
country is a series of tests for specific abilities and for 
vocational guidance. It is quite often very difficult to 
know just where a pupil’s special ability lies. The 
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teacher makes a more or less blind guess. But something 
more definite and objective is needed, such as would be 
supplied by vocational tests and tests for specific abilities. 

6. A Sense of Achievement — The achieving of 
a purpose, even though it be only the placing of one 
block on top of another, or the climbing on to a chair 
without assistance, gives a child a sense of power and a 
feeling of worthwhileness, a significance in which is the 
germ of the artist’s striving, the accuracy of the scholar, 
or the imagination of the author. This love of achieve- 
ment is one of the most important elements in the 
development of creative power. It changes the helpless 
infant into an independent child, and enables that child 
to make, as an adult, an original contribution to his day 
and generation. 

In thus seeking to enable a child to carry out for 
himself, and to achieve for himself, his purposes, we 
have to be careful not to set the child tasks which are 
beyond his powers, and in which he cannot possibly 
succeed. If that mistake is made, discouragement comes, 
and a sense of inferiority is developed. The task of the 
parent and of the teacher is t>o see to it that the things 
which a child sets out to do are such as call for the 
exercise of all his powers, but the accomplishment of 
which is within the boimds of possibility for him. 
Excessive discouragement is to be avoided at all costs. 

Probably the best practical method of work which 
will help us to enable the child to have this sense of 
achievement, is what is known as the project method. 
When we work according to this, we use the needs and 
purposes of the children, and great scope is given them to 
follow out these purposes and to fulfil them. In doing 
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SO, the child realizes his need of knowledge and skill to 
carry out his purpose, sees the need for that knowledge 
and skill, and in company with others gradually achieves 
his purpose, and so gets the sense of achievement. His 
whole work is linked up with the carrying out of his 
project, and a new meaning is given to all he does. 

Another advantage of w'ork according to the project 
method is that it ensures activity on the part of the 
child. As we have seen, it is absolutely necessary that 
children should be active in body, mind and spirit if 
they are io ])e creative. It is true that it is necessary 
for us to dream if we are to create, but usually in school 
there is far too much passivity, and too little activity. 
We cannot rest content with dreams and fancies, 
necessary as they may be in the beginning. The child 
jnust be trained to put his dreams into action. This 
cannot be done unless l^e is given sufficient opportunities 
for activity in connection with every subject, and with 
every part of life. The project method ensures this 
activity. It is a type of play-way, and all play means 
activity of mind and body. 

7- Significance in the Community. — Lastly, we 
must remember that all significance of the individual 
depends on his being a member of a community. The 
individual realizes himself in the community. If we 
expect our children to do creative work, we must lead 
them to understand that they are individuals in a 
community, and that their work has value because it is 
related to a community. In other words, they have to^ 
learn the lesson of co-operation and all that that implies. 
While individual work is necessary, and while each 
individual must work along the lines of his own particular 
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gifts, yet his work must be conditioned by the fact that 
each indi^dual lives in and for his community, and is 
dependent on his community for the development of his 
particular personality. There is such a thidg as the 
inter-creative mind, the mind which can give and take, 
which can co-operate with other minds, and can, in a 
group, help to produce a result it would not have been 
able to produce alone. For creative work this mental 
co-operation is most important. While all individual 
genius and power and ability may be used to the full, it 
will always gain from co-operation with others. Tt is 
therefore of great importance, especially if we are educat- 
ing for democracy, that children, as they grow up, should 
be trained in habits of mental co-operation. 

This can be done in various ways. 

(1) The project method of work is very valuable for, 
this purpose, as children learn to, work and plan together 
and to achieve as a group. 

(2) All co-operative efforts in school, either in small 
groups or by the school as a whole, teach the lesson of 
thinUng together, provided that what is done is the result 
of real co-operation, that is, that every one takes his due 
share in the work. 

(3) Group discussion is a very valuable method of 
developing the inter-creative mind, the person who is 
willing and able to learn from others, who can make his 
own contribution to a discussion or to the solution of a 
problem, and can at the same time use the contributions 
bf others to reach a solution or a result that is better „ 
than anything any member of the group unaided could 
have achieved. 

(4) Pupils should be trained in their reading of books 
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to do the same thing. When one is reading a book, one 
is in a group of two with the author. It ib true that 
one Qpbhnot discuss issues with the author, much as one 
would like to do so on occasions. But when reading a 
book, if the book is worth reading, suggestions of different 
kinds will continually be offered, and the reader will 
be continually challenged to think whether his own ideas 
or the authc)r*s are right or more valuable. In other 
words, reading ought to make us think. Teachers who 
are educating pupils for a democratic way of life must 
train th»ur pupils to think as they read, and not to accept 
passively whatever is in print. If they develop this 
habit, then the reading of a book will spur them to the 
mental effort which is necessary for croativeness. At 
the same time, it will make the pupil realize that there 
are those in the world who do not think just as he does, 
and will bring home to him the fact that he is one in a 
community. 

F. Bias in the Teacher 

The question of bias in a teacher is a vexed one. In 
considering it, there are several factors which have to be 
taken into account. 

(1) It is impossible for a teacher not to have a bias 
when any subject or question comes up which has any 
vital relation to life. It is possible for a teacher to try 
to recognize his bias and to prevent it from protruding 
itself in his teaching work. But no one can be 
completely successful in this. A bias is always uncons^ 
ciouB as well as conscious, with the result that, although 
a person may honestly and sincerely think that he is 
being impartial and objective, to an outsider it is quite 
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obTiouB that, unconsciously it may be, he leans to one 
side or other of a question. Like the Irishman, he steers 
a strict course between partiality and impartiality; This* 
often shows itself in the selection he makes of facts and 
data available, to which he pays attention. A teacher’s 
upbringing, the social and economic class to which he 
belongs, his inherited or -acquired temperamental 
characteristics, as for example his being receptive of 
suggestion or being contra-suggestible, his being habitu- 
ally for authority, or being against the government, his 
aim in life, his scale of values, his religion, all these 
things singly and collectively cause a teacher, just as 
they cause every other human being, to have a bias. 

It is true that if we are interested in minimising a 
bias, we can do a great deal towards doing so. If we 
recognize all the various elements that have played their 
part in our development, and in determining our attitudes 
to life and to its various problems, then we can, to a very 
large extent, guard against bias, and adopt an objective 
attitude. But it is the exceptional person who can do 
this, and even in such an exceptional person there will be 
a certain bias left in spite of all his efforts to the con- 
trary. Sometimes, indeed, we strive so hard to stand up 
straight in our neutrality that we fall over backwards. 
And in ordinary mortals who are not exceptional, bias of 
one sort or another will always be present. It should be 
remembered, however, that it is the duty of the teacher to 
do his best to recognize bias in his life, and to understand 
*'how and why it is likely to arise. The socialist must be 
at pains to understand his bias against the capitalist, and 
to make allowances for it. The Muslim similarly must 
understand the why and wherefore of his bias against 
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the Hindu, and of its probable result on his actions, and 
vice verm. 

{Q] Secondly, we have to face the question of 
whether* having a bias is altogether to be condemned. 
Bias is one of those words like ‘ propaganda ’ which 
have fallen on evil days, and have been given a meaning 
which they do not deserve. To bias means to influence, 
to bring weight to bear, to cause to go in a certain 
direction. The idea of doing this unfairly is commonly 
implied when the word is used. In the sense of using 
unfair means, of course, nothing can be said in favour of 
bias. No teacher who is true to the ideals of his profes- 
sion will wish to bring his pupils round to his way of 
thinking by unfair means. 

But when it is a question of putting issues fairly and 
^squarely before pupils so that they will have to consider 
them, and when the teacher sincerely believes that the 
position which he himself takes up is the line along 
which the future progress of the country lies, as for 
example upholding democracy as against totalitarianism, 
the question is not so easily solved. What the teacher 
regards as an honest setting forth of the issues involved 
would be dubbed by those of another way of thinking 
‘propaganda,’ and the teacher would be accused of 
making an unfair use of his position. 

We have already discussed the question of the necessity 
of a bias of our whole educational set-up in favour of 
democracy, and we have seen the legitimacy of this. In 
the same way, when a man becomes a teacher he does not 
thereby give up his aims and ideals in life, his enthusi- 
asms and beliefs. As a human being he has a right to 
present these by all fair means. A teacher who never 
10 . 
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presents ideals of life, and aims and goals for indiyidual 
and commlinity life, to his pupils, has no right to be a 
teacher. And those aims and ideals, moreover, mi;st be 
ones in which the teacher himself sincerely believes ; not 
ones dictated to him by a Government department, 
or a Government official. If, of course, the teacher has 
ideals which are contrary to those of the majority of the 
community to which he belongs, then, until such time as 
he and those who think like him have changed their 
minority into a majority, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to work as a teacher. This will 
depend on the width of the gap between his ideals and 
those of the community in general. 

(3) This brings us to the third consideration, namely. 
How is a teacher to present controversial issues on which 
he has'his own definite beliefs. 

firstly, let me emphasize again, the duty of the teacher 
to recognize and counter, as far as possible, everything 
which would give rise to prejudice in his thinking, and 
prevent him from stating issues and everything connected 
with them, objectively. 

Secondly, the teacher himself must do his best to 
distinguish between fact and opinion, and to help his 
pupils to do likewise. For instance, it is possible to 
collect the facts, about which there is no dispute, con- 
cerning the ways of working of a democratic state and of 
a totalitarian system. Which of these systems is better 
for India is a matter of opinion. Facts about the work- 
ing of Communism in Russia can, if with some difficulty, 
be ascertained. The suitability of such a system for 
India ib a matter of opinion. Thus, in every issue .which 
arises there can be drawn this distinction between fact 
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and opinion or comment. It may be admitted that some- 
times facts shade into opinion^ especially when alleged 
facts aie not fully substantiated. It is also true that 
opinions expressed by those vitally concerned in the solv- 
ing of issues are themselves facts which have to be taken 
into account. The opinion of an inhabitant of an Indian 
state on the working of the feudal system in his state is 
a relevant fact when discussing the question of the 
Indian states and their future. 

But there is usually, in connection with most issues, a 
fairly well-defined body of fact, and an equally well- 
defined body of opinion. Pact, when we are satisfied 
with the evidence, we accept. Opinion we accept or 
reject according to our own study of the facts. This, then, 
will be the first step in the teacher’s technique. He will 
distinguish to himself and for his pupils, between fact 
and opinion or comment. Even here the teacber has to 
be on his guard. Bias shows itself in the selection of facts 
for emphasis or study. The teacher must always watch 
against the sort of bias of which we find the best example 
in the newspaper headlines. He must try to present 
facts as dispassionately as possible. 

Thirdly, the teacher must accustom his pupils to the 
'fact' that people disagree in their interpretation of 
facts. Many pupils know this without having it pointed 
out to them by the teacher. To others, at first, it may 
come as something of a shock to find that anyone thinks 
differently from the way in which their parents think? 
But no pupil can go far in a good school without coming 
up against this fact. It is of the greatest importance 
that the teacher train his pupils to realise that on every 
vital question of modern life there is more than one 
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opinion, and that the facts can be sincerely and honestly 
interpreted in different ways. A comparative study of " 
newspapers will soon bring this home. 

At the same time, the teacher must point out that this 
divergence of opinion, and the freedom to express diffe* 
rent opinions, is one of the strong points of a democratic 
system. ‘When the question is asked, what does a 
democracy expect its citizens to believe, perhaps the first 
part of the answer is, that they should believe that it is 
a good thing to argue with one another ; they should be- 
lieve that there must of necessity be disagreements in the 
world ; that people and ideas cannot be easily classified 
into two classes — the good and the wicked ; that it is a 
doty to search for right opinions, by the method of dis- 
cussion- and arguments.’* 

Fourthly, it follows that the teacher will use the dis- 
cussiop method in class and out of class. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of this method in educating 
for democracy, and in developing the creative mind. In 
groups the teacher will guide discussion by making 
those taking part keep to the point, will insist that they 
bring proof for statements made, or, if not able to offer a 
completely convincing proof, that they give a good 
reason for their belief in the truth of what they say. Too 
much importance cannot be laid on training pupils to 
restrain themselves from making wild statements for which 
they have no shadow of proof, and, positively, on training 
them to be able to give good reasons for what they pre- 
sent to the group. The teacher will continually keep 
before the group the distinction between fact and comment, 

* Tlx New Era, January 1830, p. 9 (article * Bias and the Treatment 
of Controversial Topics’ by M. Stewart.) 
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and will point out any fallacies in reasoning which may 
occnr. All this he can do and remain quite impartial as 
far as ?he subject under discussion is concerned.^ 

Fifthly, the teacher owes it to his pupils to let them 
know where he stands on any question, particularly on 
important issues. This he can do without making any 
effort to 'convert.' But, naturally, there will be a 
prestige suggestion at work on his pupils. From this he 
cannot escape. The more important the issue the more 
necessajy is it for the teacher, when summing up a dis- 
cussion, or at any other time when the issue is brought 
forward, to define his own position. Be it the issue of 
Pakistan, oi socialism, or reform of the police, or imperia- 
lism, or any other of the issues which young India has to 
face when leaving school, the teacher cannot retreat 
from his position ol guide. But his guidance will take 
the form of directing discussion as I have described, and 
of making a statement ol what he believes lu be the best 
attitude, together with his reasons. 

It will not take the form of bringing pressure to bear 
on his pupils to accept his point of view. In fact, it is 
his duty to point out clearly that there are other opinions 
than his own, and the reasons why other people hold 
those opinions- There must be no infringement of the 
freedom of the pupil to decide for himself. But the 
pupil wants to know what his teacher believes, and why 
he holds those beliefs. This much the teacher is bougid 
to present as fairly and reasonably as he can. It may 
be a difficult task. But Uiis is the ideal the teacher 
should have before him. 

^ See B. L. King and W. M. Rybiim : A Guide to Group Discus&Um, 
Oworth Book Service. 
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What we have been considering applies to controversial 
subjects on which there are big cleavages of opinion in 
the country at large. On moral questions where 'there 
is a general consensus of opinion, there is no objection to 
the teacher using all legitimate means, consonant with 
respect for the personalities of his pupils, of influencing 
them to take the right path. We do not call this bias. 
But even here the matter is not so simple as it seems. 
When we leave ethical principles and come to their 
application, we at once enter the realm of controversy. 
And no teacher worth his salt will be content to deal 
with ethical principles * in vacuo,* divorced from life 
and their practical application. Indeed, the best way of 
teaching such principles is to start with the life problem, 
and see how principles can be applied. So, here again, 
the teacher will find himself up aga'ust the question of 
bias, and of having to decide how far he should go in 
propagating his own ideas. This difficulty has to be 
faced in all the most important aspects of educational 
work. It can be met only by acting along the lines that 
have been suggested, keeping in mind always the duty of 
allowing freedom of thought, discussion and choice, after 
as impartial a presentation of the issues as possible, 
coupled with the duty of explaining one’s own position, 
and why that position has been taken up. 

G. The Teachek and The Home 

iBoth the school and the home are, or at least can be, 
creative agencies. They provide between them the main 
influenced in the life of the child. Both either help or 
hinder him in makin g his adjustments to his environment. 
Both help or hinder him in developing his powers into a 
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harmonious and integrated whole. It i% obvious then 
that there should be the closest co-operation between 
these two agencies. Unless the general aims and methods 
of home and school are the same, unless each has confi- 
dence in the other, unless each understands what the 
other is doing, unless each is prepared to play its part as 
the complement of the other, the education of the child 
will be one-sided and spasmodic, there will be a continual 
confiict, conscious and unconscious, in the life of the 
child, and all his creative energy and power will be 
cramped and dwarfed. 

Unfortunately, all too often, in the situation with 
which we are faced in this country, we do not find this 
co-operation and understanding between school and home. 
Usually the school is ahead of the home, and its in- 
fluence is more progressive and creative. Sometimes, of 
course, this is not the case, but usually, especially in rural 
areas, the home lags behind the school, and the teacher 
is faced by a situation where his best •efforts are to a 
greater or lesser degree nullified by the weight of a dull 
lethargy, a deadening lack of understanding, or by definite 
opposition. 

The position is sometimes further complicated by a 
different type of situation, where the parent expects too 
much of the school. He thinks and says that he brings 
his child to school so that he may be free from all re- 
sponsibility. He hands his child over to the school for 
the teacher to do anything and everything for him, %nd 
washes his hands of all responsibility. Doubtless this is 
a great compliment to the school and the teacher, but it 
is manifestly unfair to both, and, in point of fact, is some- 
thing which cannot be done. The parent cannot thus 
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easily divest l^imself of his influence as he seems to think 
he can. The home cannot just be cut right out of thp life 
of the child. 

The result of the lack of co-ordination between teacher 
and home is that when things go wrong, or when expecta- 
tions are not fulfilled, then the school blames the home, 
and the home blames the school. Piyare Lai fails in his 
annual examination, and the irate father accuses the 
teacher of neglecting his boy. The teacher answers with 
a conn ter -charge that no one at home has taken any in- 
terest in the boy and his work ; no one has paid any 
Attention to seeing that he did the work that he was 
supposed to do. Mohammad Bafiq gets into trouble and 
his distressed father thinks and says that this is due to 
bad company that he has got into at school, and also says 
quite plainly that the school is to blame for this unhappy 
state of affairs. The teacher with equal cogency points 
out that lack of parental supervision is equally to blame 
for what has happened. And so things go on. 

The truth is that teachers and parents must work 
together if the objects of both are to be achieved. 
Certainly, if citizens of a new world are to be produced, 
there must be enlightened co-operation between home 
and teacher. The parent and the teacher see different 
aspects of a child's life and character. It is one of the 
commonest of things to find that a boy seems quite 
different in school from what he is at home. At home 
is disobedient. At school he gives no trouble and falls 
in with the discipline of the school admirably. At home 
a boy is^ quiet and docile. At school he is rowdy and 
•continually letting off steam. At home a boy is suppressed 
and depressed. At school he makes up for it by being 
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bamptioas and insufferable. And so one (might goon. 
Baraly can we understand a boy's behaviour in school 
unfesa we also know his home conditions. The parent 
cannot successfully deal with his child unless he knows 
what he is like in school. 

The parent should be in a better position than the 
teacher to understand the child and to help him. He 
knows all that has happened to him during his life. He 
knows the family conditions. He has the child with 
him more hours in the day than the teacher does, though 
this is possibly true only in some cases. The teacher, 
on the other hand, sees the child’s reactions to society, 
and sees also how the child adjusts himself to society. 
The teacher can have a better idea of the child’s me n tal 
and social development. The parent, as is natural, is often 
more concerned with the physical side of the child’s life, 
though now-a-days fhis is not so much the case as it was, 
with the increased interest schools are taking in the 
physical development of children. The teacher is more 
concerned with the mental development of the child. Bothi 
are inclined to neglect the emotional side of the child’s 
life. Sometimes one and sometimes the other makes 
spasmodic efforts to do something with the spiritual 
side of his nature. 

It is thus obvious enough that co*operation between 
teacher and home is essential. In our present situation 
in most parts of India this means that the teacher has to 
take the lead, that he has to show the parent whyto* 
operation is necessary, how it can be given, and, generally, 
to educate the parent so that the tension and conflict 
that so* often exists between school and home may 
gradually disappear. This, of course, is adding but one 
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more task to tlxe already over-burdened teacher. But it 
is a task which must be tackled if a great deal of rthe 
value of the teacher’s work is not to be lost. Educntibn 
is an ever-widening task. No advance can be consolidated 
unless a further advance is made. We cannot stand 
still. The new world is a place of continual advance, of 
continual undertaking of new tasks. We are faced then 
with the problem of how best the teacher can gain the 
co-operation of the home, in order that both together 
may give the child the education that he needs, and so 
produce a creative citizen. 

In the first place, the teacher’s object will be to explain 
to the parent what the school is trying to do, thus 
gai nin g the sympathy of the parent and his co-operation. 
In the second place, his object will be to help the parent 
to understand how to deal with his children. To do this 
the parent needs to know something about the nature of 
his children and something about his own nature. In 
the great majority of cases the teacher will be better 
educated in these matters chan the parent. In cases 
where the teacher is dealing with parents who have 
studied these things, and where he does not have to 
instruct the parent, his work will be that of consultation 
and discussion. 

Very often, especially when a school wishes to strike 
out on a new line or try a new method, it finds that it 
TTfcAta with a good deal of opposition, active or passive, 
froiii parents, who simply do not understand what is 
being done, and are afraid that, if new-fangled ideas are 
brought ia, their offspring will fail in examinations. 
Parents dislike a new method of teaching reading by 
charts because the children have no books. They cannot 
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understand children learning to read without a book. 
Unless the child starts off with a primer on his first day 
in^ school, something is seriously wrong. Parenta object 
to assignments being used, and boys and girls being 
trained to work for themselves. Their notion of school 
is a place where the teacher should be talking all the 
time, and they cannot understand a system where the 
children work and the teacher does not talk so much, 
though he works harder. Parents are loath to let the 
children 'waste’ time on learning handcrafts. Hand- 
craft is not a subject in Matriculation, so why bother 
about such things in school ? Some parents find 
it difficult to see any value in games. Every school 
which has tried something new has come across this 
sort of thing. It is therefore essential that the teacher 
do his best to explain to the parent what he is trying to 
do. 

This means that there must be some sort of organi- 
zation whereby teachers and parents < an meet and 
discuss matters. Unless there is some such organization 
there will always be misunderstandings between the 
school and the home, and neither will have sympathy 
with the view-point of the other. Hence, any way in 
which we can bring teachers and parents together will 
be very valuable. The usual method of doing this is by 
means of Parent-Teacher Associations. Wherever such 
associations can be established they will greatly help in 
carrying out our object. Often, however, especially in 
rural areas, it is very difficult to organize and run such 
associations, even under other names. The problem is to 
persuade the parent of the necessity of meeting to discuss 
the things we want to discuss, and which we think he 
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ought to know. It then becomes a matter of patting 
some jam on> the pill. There are many occasions in 
rural areas when people can be got together, and the 
opportunity used to give some of the information ' we 
wish to give, and perhaps to get some of the criticism 
which we are not so anxious to get. Any function in 
connection with a school, — the annual prize-giving, 
tournaments of various kinds, parents’ days, displays 
which will attract parents — such things provide oppor- 
tunities. I have found it very useful to have a small 
exhibition of the work done in the school daring 'the 
year on the occasion of the annual parents’ day, and 
this, perhaps better than anything else, shows parents, 
in a practical way, what we are trying to do. Admitted- 
ly it is not always easy to get parents to a parents' day. 
But the boys will co-operate, and some parents at least 
will always come. 

Another way of securing co-operation between school 
nnd home is through the school committee. The com- 
mittee usually represents the parents, and if occasionally 
some of the more technical aspects of what is being 
attempted in school are explained to the committee, this 
will be all to the good, especially if and when any new 
method is being introduced. Committee members will 
often be in a better position than ordinary parents to grasp 
the object and importance of what is being attempted. 

In village and rural schools, dramatics are a potent 
weapon in the hands of the teacher in attempting 
to ‘interpret himself, his work, and his objects and 
methods to parents. A play always appeals and always 
attracts good audiences. Indeed, it is wonderful how a 
village audience will sit patiently through i quite 
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inferior performance with a great deal of moralizing in 
it. There is no need foe us to trade on this patience 
howp^er. Good plays can be put on by students, which at 
the saihe time can be used as a vehicle for acquainting 
those we wish to reach with certain very valuable pieces 
of information, while at the same time it is also a very 
effective way of estabKshing a contact which will be 
very helpful. 

But when all is said and done, our object can be really 
successfully achieved only when the teacher is prepared 
to make personal contact with the home. Organizations, 
parent'teacher associations, parents* days, lectures, 
dramatics, all have their place, and a valuable one. But 
the real work is done by the teacher in his contacts with 
individual homes and individual parents. 

If teachers can establish contacts with the parents of 
their boys ; in other ^i^ords, if they can be on a friendly 
footing with the parents of their boys, then they will be 
able to do a great deal. It will not be, peiLaps, a very 
systematic type of work, but it will be a very effective 
work. The teacher, for one thing, will learn a lot. He 
will learn a lot about the home conditions of his boys, 
about the amount of work they have to do at home, 
about the attitude of the parents to the children, about 
what they expect from the children, about the kind of 
discipline, if any, to which the children are accustomed 
in the home. Innumerable things will he learn, and they 
will all be extremely useful to him in his dealings with 
his children when he meets them in school and class. * 

On the other hand, the teacher can teach the parent a 
lot of things. This teaching, of course, will not be set 
instruetTon. It will be imparted in the course of friendly 
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talks, in discussions, especially in discussions about the 
children. The teacher may find opportunity to suggest 
ways of dealing with the children in the home which 
will help them, different methods of discipline, uses of 
leisure, when the children have any. He will be able to 
give hints about diet and food and about how to treat 
sick children. There will be a hundred and one ways 
in which the teacher will be able to suggest improve- 
ments which will bring school and home closer together, 
and make the life of the child happier. There will also 
be opportunities every now and then for more serious 
talks and discussions on what the school is really try ing 
to do. The activities of Bed Cross Societies, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides can also form a means of contact 
with the home. 

All tliis sort of thing, of course, takes time, and, more 
difficult to find than time, tact. ^ The teacher cannot 
possibly be visiting homes all his spare time. But he 
will naturally pay more attention to those homes where 
he feels that there is need of more understanding, and 
where the parents need help. And he will have to use all 
the tact which he possesses. Bat however much or how- 
ever little of such work he can do, he can rest assured 
that such individual and friendly contacts are the most 
valuable parts of this aspect of his work. It is on such 
contacts that the real co-operation of school and home 
depends, and it is by means of such contacts that these 
two creative agencies can be brought together, and made 
td'work together for a common object. 

The teacher will also have an indirect infiuence on the 
home through the children he teaches. The ideals that 

instills into his children, the habits they cultivate, the 
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methods of work that they acquire, the facts^of life and 
progress that they learn, all these things will have a vital 
influence on the home, especially if the teacher is careful 
to link up what is being done and learnt in school with 
the home and with home life. The danger is that in some 
cases, where the home is very backward, and the school 
very progressive, there will be created a tension in the 
life of the child. The teacher will know, however, if he 
is in touch with the homes of his children, where such 
cases ate likely to arise, and can give special help in such 
cases. Even in the matter of literacy we know how much 
small boys and girls can do in their homes in teaching to 
read older people who are illiterate. In the same way, in 
other matters also, the teacher can do a great deal to 
bring the home into line with the ideals of the school, 
through the indirect influence he is able to exercise 
through his children. 

He has the satisfaction of knowing also that he is 
making things easier for those whoiollow. If teachers 
now definitely seek to relate what they are helping their 
children to get and do in school, to the life of the home, 
then the homes that these children set up will be much 
closer to the school, and much more sympathetic with 
the ideals of the school. So that if we keep before us a 
definite object of helping the home through what we gi'^e 
our children in school, we shall be approaching our 
problem from a different angle to be sure, but from a 
direction that in many ways is more fundamental. Theie 
are then these two fundamental ways of bringing school 
and home together, and the more success we have with 
either, the more chance there is of a new world being 
created. 
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U. The Training op Teachers 

If we are to have a creative edacation, then jf, fi^reat 
deal of attention most be paid to the training of the 
teachers who will work in onr schools. There is a half 
tenth which has a considerable vogue, namely, that 
teachers are born and not made. It is true that some 
people inherit abilities and temperaments which make it 
easy for them to become good teachers. It is also true 
that others do not inherit those special abilities and 
temperaments. But no matter how gifted a person may 
be, he is always mure effective after being trained for a 
particular work. And those who are not especially 
blessed in natural endowment can be helped to become 
good teachers, if they are given good framing. They may 
never be as good as those who are naturally gifted. But 
they can reach a standard which ic. quite high. Those 
who take the attitude that some people are naturally good 
at teaching, and that therefore training does not matter, 
are only equalled in lack of understanding by those who 
say that everything depends on the teacher and thereby 
imply that it does not matter much what methods the 
teacher uses or what equipment he has. 

But there is sufficient truth in this statement also for 
ns to agree that it is a matter of supreme importance to 
a country, especially if we are aiming at a democratic 
way of life in that country, to have good teachers. A 
good teacher will naturally make more of the human 
material with which he works, whether it be good, bad 
or indifferent, than will a poor teacher. A good teacher 
' will make* more of equipment, good, bad, or indifferent, 
than will a poor teacher. He will make a better use of 
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methods, and will have a better understanding of the child 
and his needs and how to meet them, than will a poor 
teacher. The question then of how to supply good 
teachers for schools is one of the pressing problems of 
education, and one which in post-war years will become 
more pressing than ever before. The training of teachers, 
then, is the keystone of the whole e ducational arch. 

What then are the objects wnicn we should have 
before us, when arranging for the training of teachers ? 

I Our first object is to help students to know and 
understand children and child nature, and also to learn 
how to study children in order that, as the years go by, 
they may learn to know them still better. The acquisi- 
tion of a great deal of this knowledge depends on the 
individual. Some are more observant and more sympa- 
thetic and understanding than others, and so naturally 
learn to know chxldrea better. But the first job of the 
training college or school is to impress on students the 
importance of gaining this knowledge, and to teach them 
ways of getting it. 

In this connection it should be the object of those who 
are training students to make child psychology as 
practical a subject as possible. Students are all too apt 
to think of psychology as something which can be learn- 
ed out of a book. Now books have their place, and 
students need text-books on psychology to guide them in 
their work, and to tell them what the experience of 
others has been. But if they learn to depend entirely, or 
chiefly, on the book, then they are missing one of tfie 
chief blessings which their training ought to be giving 
them, nfkmely, a personal contact with children of 
different types, which will lay a foundation for a growing 
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body of knowledge on which will depend all their 
work. 

* The part played in Training Colleges by tes^-hooks 
and by lecturers, however zealous, is, in the writer’s 
experience so unreal as to be valueless unless it follows 
■closely, and helps to solve, the problems which confront 
students in their actual work with children. It is 
essential to bring students and children together in a 
variety of personal contacts as soon, and as often, as 
possible. 

‘ When they enter College students turn to the new 
" subject ” — psychology — with pride, as belonging to the 
new grown-up world they have just entered, though some 
of the glamour fades when the tedious business of 
making accurate observations from life is insisted upon. 
Many students are only too ready to lean on text-books 
and avoid thinking for themselves. ' Their tendency is to 
think that the new work is easy, and to devote their 
serious energies to the subject which has already made 
intellectual claims upon them at school. It is only after 
■close contact with children that their sympathies are 
aroused, that the early enthusiasm is recaptured and an 
interest built up, not on acadeinic stimulus only, but on 
knowledge and true feeling.’^ 

2. The second object that we should have in the 
training of teachers is to help them to acquire the neces- 
sary techniques of teaching. That is, they should have 
tr|tining in methods of teaching, in school organization, 
and in a practical application of the principles of teach- 
ing, which is another way of saying ' methods.' The 

* The New Era, Sep.4)ct. 1940, p. 201. (article 'Students and 
Children* by M. A. Braybrooks). 
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training college or school shoiild be a place where profes- 
sional training is given. It should not be a place where 
time has to be given to teaching students the content of 
different school subjects. No student should be admitted 
to a training college or school unless he has an adequate 
knowledge of what he is going to teach. He comes to his 
training course to learn how to teach. It is no part of 
the work of training colleges to increase a student’s know- 
ledge of history, geography, arithmetic, and so on. The 
necessary knowledge he must got before entering the 
course of training. All the time available in the training 
college or school should be given to learning 
how to teach, and to learning sucli theory as is necessary 
for this in the subjects, such as psycbologv and principles 
of teaching which are new to the students. 

3. The third object of a training college or school is to 
develop in its students a sense of vocation. This, of 
course, is a difficult task. But it is one whose importance 
cannot be exaggerated. We have seen how necessary it 
is for the teacher to have this sense of vocation. 
Unfortunately few come to the training college or school 
with such a sense. It is therefore the task of those who 
are training students to be teachers to try to develop in 
them this essential attitude to their life and work. 

There is need for students to have what we might call 
a philosophy of education. They should have a very 
definite idea of the purpose and value of their work. If 
they do have this, then they become conscious instruments 
of a purpose which they recognize as good. This maliys 
all the difference in the world to the spirit in which they 
face .their work, and in the quality of that work. They 
mast realize that education is not simply making people 
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literate or cramming more or less nseless information 
into children. 

In these days it is part of the work of training C 9 lleges ' 
and schools to face students with the whole situation in 
the modem world, to challenge them with the claims of 
democracy, to enlist them on the side of a creative 
education for a democratic way of life. There should be 
full and free discussion of all the issues which have to be 
faced in these days, so that no student may be able to 
finish his course without having faced up to the place 
and work of the school in society, and to the effect of 
society on education. All the problems involved in 
educating for democracy must be brought into the 
forefront of the thinking of students, so that when they 
go out to their work they may have a sociological 
foundation for their thinking and their work. 

4. Another important object of^ the training given to 
future teachers is to enable them to help pupils to be 
able to live co-operatively and creatively in society ; in 
other words, to enable them to teach children the art of 
living together in a community. This students must 
learn in a practical way themselves during their course 
of training. 

5. The fifth object of a training college or school is to 
relate theory to practice in such a way that in later life 
the teacher never separates them. The course of training 
should have its main emphasis on the practical side of 
the work, and no theory should be given without being 
vitally linked up with practice. Students come for 
training in the art of teaching. This, like any other art, 
cannot bo learned by concentrating on theory. There 
must be practice. 
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In India we have two types of teachers, the English* 
knowing graduate, teaching in the High School, and the 
Cion-English-knowing, or at least non-English -using, 
teacher, working in primary and middle schools, and 
with modern and classical languages in high classes. If 
the hoped-for development in technical education 
eventuates, there will be a third type, that of technical 
teachers. 

From the democratic point of view, and also from the 
point of view of the solidarity of the teaching profession, 
it would be all to the good if these three types of teachers 
were trained m the one institution. It is only in the 
matter of methods of teaching various subjects that 
differences would have to be made. But there would be 
the difficulty of a difference m educational background 
between the English-using graduate and the student 
preparing for primary or middle (Junior and Senior 
Basic) school work, 'there would also be a far larger 
number of the latter required, than of Engltsh-using 
graduates. It seems therefore that two types of 
institutions for the training of teachers will be needed. 
It seems difficult to justify the proposal made in the 
Beport of the Central Advisory Board (page 61) that 
there should be three types of institutions, one for Basic 
(primary and middle) teachers, one for non-graduate 
teachers in High Schools, and a third for graduate 
students. (There would be a fourth, according to this 
suggestion, for pre-primary school teachers.) The type 
of teaching done by non-graduate teachers in Higla 
Schools will be the same as that done in Senior Basic 
schools, or should be. It will be far better to have only 
two maid types of training, one for English-using 
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teachers and one for non-English 'nsing ones. It is also 
very ess^tial that the training of teachers for technical 
schools or departments should be in the same inctitutiom 
as that of other teachers. Unless this ia cfone the 
supposed inferiority of technical education will never be 
overcome. 

A. The Trainii^ of Primary and Middle School 
Teachers (including teachers of modern and 
classical languages in high classes). 

1. There should be a preliminary ‘ pupil-teacher * 
year during which the boy. or girl who wishes to take 
up teaching serves for a year in a primary or middle 
school under the supervision of the headmaster of the 
school, and the class teacher to whom the pupil-teacher 
is attached. A good deal of the pupil-teacher’s time 
during this year will be taken up with observation of 
lessons in different classes, and of the general work and 
organization of the school. During the last term of the 
year, more time can be given to actual teaching work, 
though even during this term there should not be a great 
deal. But there should be enough to enable the 
headmaster and the class teacher to form an opinion as 
to the suitability of the pupil-teacher for teaching work, 
and as to his general attitudes and promise. On the basis 
of this report the pupil-teacher would then proceed to a 
training school or be diverted from the teaching 
profession. If this were done then a great many of the 
^isfits would be weeded out, and a great deal of -useless 
expenditure of money and work would be saved. Such' 
pupil-teachers would be paid a small subsistence allow- 
ance during this year. 
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2. Following this probationary year, those pupil* 
teachers who received favourable reports would proceed 
to a trSiiuug school for a two-year course of training. 
’The standard of entrance would be the Matriculation 
examination or an examination of equal standard. This 
examination would be passed before entering on the year 
of probation. I do not see how the suggestion in the 
Beport of the Central Advisory Board (page 61) that 
suitable pupils should be picked out in the High School 
and kept under observation by the headmaster and 
Inspectors, and given the opportunity of visiting other 
schools and trying their hand at actual teaching during 
their last two years in school, is feasible. It would be a 
very difficult matter for Inspectors to keep such pupils 
under observation, and still more difficult for the pupil 
tt> complete his ordinary school course while going out to 
other schools every nOw and then and doing some 
teaching. It does not seem to have been realized by the 
framers of the report, just what a strain it is for a tyro 
to ‘ try his hand at actual teaching ’ and how much 
time he would have to put in at studying syllabuses and 
preparing lessons to give. It seems to me that it would 
be far better to let the teacher-to-be finish his regular 
school course, and then do his pupil-teaching work. 

There is another consideration that has to be taken 
into account in arranging for admission to a training 
school. It is suggested that the Matriculation examina- 
tion be the test for admission. It is to be hoped, of^ 
bourse, that in the re-organization of the educational 
system the Matriculation examination will be dethroned 
from the position it has usurped. But, in any case, there 
should be pjntvision made in the new High Schools for a 
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ooBxse without English, but with a special emphasis on 
modem Indian languages, creative work, hist 9 ry and 
geography, science and agriculture. This coufsd would 
be open for those who had not been through middle 
schools attached to High Schools and who, therefore, 
would not have done English. But from the point of 
view of their life work as teachers, such a course would 
be more valuable than the ordinary course with English. 
This course could lead to a departmental examination of 
the same standard as, or even higher (in subjects common 
to both examinations) than that of Matriculation. Admis- 
sion to the training school would then be made on the 
basis of a pass in either the Matriculation examina- 
tion or in this departmental examination without 
English. 

3. The course of study in training schools should,- 
generally speaking, follow the following lines. 

(1) •Praotiee of Teaching. — Special attention should be 
paid to this. There should be at least one period a day 
right through the two-year course for this work as well 
as six weeks' full-time teaching in a school each year. 
This would give three months’ full-time teaching during 
the course. The teaching should be done under the 
careful supervision of the headmaster and class teacher 
of the school in which the practice teaching is being 
done, and also of one of the staff of the training school. 
If practice of teaching is done in nearby schools, it is quite 
|3088ible for members of the staff of the training school 
to pay regular supervision visits. At the beginning of 
the course a great deal of time will be pot into observa- 
tion un^er the guidance of members of the staff of the 
training school. It is important that there be a sufficient 
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amount of guided observatioa work before actual teaching 
practice is commenced. 

(2) Methods of teaching the Mother Tongue. 

(3) School Organization. 

(4) Psychology and Principles of Teaching. 

(6) Methods of Teaching History and Geography. 

(6) Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. 

(7) General Science and Agriculture. This subject will 
be carried on mainly by means of practical work. In 
rural areas there should be a farm attached to the 
training school, and every student should be required to 
keep his own plot and to take part in the general work- 
ing of the farm 

(8) Physical Traimng and Games. 

(9) Blackboard Writing and Drawing. 

(10) Graftwork . — Each student should be required to 
reach a satisfactory standard in three crafts during the 
two years’ course. These crafts can be graded according 
to difficulty, and students required to take one fairly 
difficult one such as woodwork, one of medium difficulty 
such as book-binding, and one easy one such as soap- 
making. The particular crafts may be varied according 
to the province and according to the particular 
locality. 

As well as these regular subjects, there should be 
opportunities for students to take up as extra-curricular 
work some of such things as singing, music, dramatics, 
painting, drawing, rural reconstruction work, Eed Gross 
work, and so on. 

As has been already pointed out in considering the 
objects o{ the training course, great emphasis will be 
laid on the practical side of the work. In Geography, in 
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History, in the Mother Tongue especially for those train- 
ing for primary school teachers, it is essential that the 
student be given a strong bias towards practical work, 
and that he himself do the things which later he will 
want his pupils to do. 

In the case of the training of women teachers, the 
general syllabus will be the same with some modifications. 
There will be variations in the type of craf twork done, the 
content of general or everyday science will be somewhat 
different, domestic science will take the place of agricul- 
ture. But the main features of the curriculum will not 
change greatly. 

4. On completion of this course, and on passing the 
examination, the student will then be qualified to teach 
in primary schools. After he has done three years’ 
teaching, he will then be eligible to come back to the 
training school for another yea>’’s training which will 
qualify him for a position in a Senior Basic or Middle 
School, and also for teaching modern Indian or classical 
languages in High Classes. There need be no special 
examination for admission to this third-year course, but 
admissions can be made after the necessary three years’ 
work has been done, on the recommendations of head- 
masters or of Inspectors. Those who show promise will 
naturally receive preference. 

The course in this third year will follow very much 
the lines laid down for the first two years. There will 
be the same emphasis on practical work, especially on 
'practice of teaching. Other subjects, such as methods 
of teaching various subjects, will be taken to a higher 
standarfi, and will deal particularly with teaching middle 
classes. There should be opportunities for specialization 
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in the teaching of modern Indian and classical languages 
for thor^cf who wish to qualify themselves for teaching 
these to idtigh Classes. There should be a special certifi- 
cate for this. 

Craftwork will again form a chief feature of the 
course. Teachers coming in for the third year course 
should be allowed either to specialize further on one 
of the crafts which they have already taken in the 
first two years of their training or to specialize on 
one other. They should not be required to take more 
than one craft during this third year’s work. The whole 
syllabus of this third year will be orientated to middle 
school work. 

When a teacher has finished his course, it is essential 
^at he be kept alive, and in touch with advances in 
methods of teaching, by means of regular refresher courses. 
Befresher courses should form a regular part of the work 
of teacher training. They can be held at training 
colleges and schools where these are available, or arranged 
by district authorities where training school facilities 
cannot be secured. But refresher courses for every 
teacher there should be. It is not too much to say that 
every teacher should attend a refresher course every 
second year. Sufficient attention has not been paid to 
this important phase of the work of training teachers, 
especially those teachers who work in villages with little 
chance of keeping in touch with the wider educational 
world, and without a knowledge of English which woal6 
help them to do so by means of books ; provided always 
that they had the money to buy the books. In this 
connection every district should have a teachers’ circulat- 
ing library.* 
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B. The 'Training of High School Teachers 

In suggesting some changes in the training o¥ second- 
ary school teachers, the first point which I would like to 
make is that the course of training should be longer than 
it is at present. A secondary school teacher (Anglo- 
Vernacular) has one year of training, which in practice 
boils down to seven months or so. It is true that this 
follows four years or more at the University. Necessary 
as these years are, however, they are not years of profes- 
sional training. They are years when knowledge is being 
gained, when the student is making more advanced 
adjustments to life, and when he is getting the essential 
background of general culture. But there is nothing 
distinctive about them from the point of view of teacher- 
training. The same type of work is done by hundreds of 
students who are going into other professions. The work 
for a (University Arts degree provides a cultural founda- 
tion for numbers of different walks of life, which is just 
as it should be. But the specialized professional train- 
ing which follows is far too short in the case of teachers. 
Seven or eight months is not long enough. When we 
consider the human material which the teacher has to 
deal with, and therefore to understand, and the difficulty 
of understanding that material and of learning how best 
to help boys and girls to develop along right lines, it must 
be admitted that a longer period of professional training 
i^ necessary. 

Tl)e specialized course of professional training of a high 
school teacher should be a two-year course. Of these two 
years, one* should be a preparatory one, and one should 
be spent in the Training College. One weakness of a 
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great deal of the work at present done ip Training 
Colleges is that many students, having come straight 
from Eh« University, and having had no experience of 
teaching work, do not know how to take advantage of 
what the Training College offers. They do not know 
from experience what particular difficulties and problems 
their training should be preparing them to meet. They 
have not had the experience in practical work which will 
enable them to know where to put the emphasis in their 
training work. They do not know how to evaluate and 
appreciate what is given them in the Training College. 
They do not know where difficulties are likely to arise 
when they go out as teachers. 

Almost all those who have done some teaching before 
going for a course of training have come to the conclusion 
* that because of their previous experience they have 
gained far more from'the course than they would have 
done, if they had had no previous experience. Certainly, 
when dealing with a class in training, it is very obvious 
that those witJi previous experience respond better, appre- 
ciate practical suggestions better, are better able to evaluate 
theories and suggestions, and are generally more at home 
in what is being done than those with no experience. 

1 would suggest, therefore, that the course of training 
for secondary teachers be a two-year course. But the 
first year should not be spent in the Training College. It 
should be a year of teaching and study. Students might 
be assigned to selected schools in different places. Thgy 
would then do half-time teaching and observation work 
in those schools under the supervision of the headmaster 
01 of a senior teacher. During the first part of this year 
there would be observation and very little teaching. 
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During th^ first term more than three*quarters of the half 
day should be put into observation work, during the 
second term half the time could be used for obsoiVation 
work, and during the third term, a quarter of the half 
day would be used in observation. The rest of the half 
day would be taken up with actual teaching work, under 
the supervision of the headmaster, and with the guidance 
of the class teacher. The number of such student 
teachers assigned to any one school should not exceed 
three normally, though the number a school could take 
would depend on the size of the school. Normally, 
however, proper supervision and help could not be given 
to more than two or three. 

The other half of the day would be reserved for study. 
For this purpose courses of study would be worked out 
by the Training College, and given to students in the 
form of assignments. These assignments would indicate 
books or portions of books to be read, subjects to be 
studied, with references to books, and would give ques- 
tions on this reading to be answered In the assignments 
would be suggested lines for observation and study in 
connection with child study. There might be occasional 
new type tests which could be self -administered. Students 
might be required to submit at least one discussion of 
some important educational topic, once a term, to the 
Training College. It would also be possible for student 
teachers to take part in the staff meetings and discus- 
sions of educational problems of the school in which they 
were working. A member of the Training College staff 
would visit each school where student teachers were 
working, once or twice in the year, to satisfy hinlself that 
the student teachers were getting the opportunities and 
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help that they needed, an j to discass with them any 
diffionlties they might have. Incidentally,. this would 
have the added advantage of bringing a number of schools 
into vefy much closer contact with the Training College 
than exists at present. 

One advantage of this year of student observation and 
practice would be the greater possibility of weeding out 
misfits. As things are at present, this is very difficult 
to do until it is too late. It is no doubt possible to weed 
out those who cannot pass examinations, and those who 
are very obviously unfitted for the work, but it is not sa 
easy to weed out those who can pass examinations, but 
who, nevertheless, will not make good teachers. When a 
headmaster has had a student teacher under observation 
for a year, and has been able to see how he shapes up to 
the business of teaching and of living and working with 
other teachers, he will be in a good position to decide 
whether that individual will make a teacher or not, and 
whether it is worth while giving him tr-iining. At 
present, in far too many cases, these things are found 
out after training has been given instead of before it. 

Another advantage of a preparatory year such as is 
proposed, is that, as a fair amount of reading and study 
can be done during it, when the student reaches the 
Training College he will be able to devote far more of 
his time than at present to the more practical side of 
his training. Far more time could be given to practical 
methods and to discussion of problems and difficulties, 
with the result that there would be a much higher 
standard of practical training reached. As will be urged 
later, much greater use could be made of the tutorial 
system than can be done under existing conditions. 
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At the beginning of such a preparatory year, the 
selection of students would be made as is done now on 
entry to the Training College, with the addition" of an 
intelligence test, and, if it could be developed, a tempera* 
ment test. At the end of the preparatory year the 
students would sit for an entrance examination on the 
courses of reading that had been set. The Training 
College authorities would also have the detailed reports of 
the headmasters of the schools where student teachers 
had been working. The student might also be required to 
submit the account of some small experiment in educa- 
tional method untkartaken daring his preparatory year, 
under the supervision of the headmaster or a senior 
teacher of the school where he worked. This need not 
be elaborate nor original, but at least it would help to 
create an interest in educational experiments. 

On being selected at the beginnirg of the preparatory 
year, students would be brought into the Training College 
for two or three weeks. Daring that time they would be 
given instructions on how to observe lessons, told the 
important things to watch for, and generally given some 
idea of how to take full advantage of what they were 
going to see. They would also be given instructions 
about the books and courses of reading that had to be 
finished during the year. It would probably be a good 
idea to give them a short course on how to study. They 
would be given some idea of the relative importance of 
books recommended for reading, and generally helped 
to" get a clear understanding of how best to use the year 
before them. 

When' this preparatory year was finished the second 
year would then be a full year’s course. During it, there 
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would be the usual teachidjg practice and observation 
work. It would be all to the good if the teaching prac- 
>tice w^re for six weeks (at the London Institute of 
BiduoSliion two-fifths of the total time taken by the course 
is devoted to practice teaching under close supervision ; 
at Cambridge, one-third of the total time). It would also 
be an improvement if this teaching practice came at the 
beginning of the third quarter of the year, say in Nov- 
ember, rather than at the end. There would then be 
ample opportunity for a discussion of difficulties, of 
methods used, and of problems met, on the return to 
the Training College for the final months of the 
course. 

During this second year the efficiency of the training 
given would be greatly increased if the tutorial system 
were extended and developed, and lectures reduced to a 
minimum. Those who have experienced the working of 
a tutorial system will probably agree that a tutor with 
a small group is able to give far more help than can a 
lecturer speaking to a large class. It is possible to deal 
with individual difficulties much more satisfactorily ; it is 
possible to help students to think for themselves to a 
much greater degree ; it makes for much greater interest 
in the subject, when tutorial groups take the place of 
large classes for lectures. Such tutorial groups must not 
be too large. If they are large, then of course, there is 
little difference between the lecture and the tutorial 
group. The main thing that gives the tutorial system 
its great advantage is the possibility of more individ^l 
attention, and the opportunities it gives for more indivi- 
dual effort on the part of the student. Such a thorough 
tutorial system would mean some increase in the staff of 
11 
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the Tiaining College, but wbald make a great difference 
in the training that the College can give. 

The two-year course which I have been suggesting 
would be under the Educational Department and would 
lead to a certificate or diploma of the Department. All 
those coming for training would take the same course 
and there would be only one certificate. Those ‘passing 
the examination would be divided into first, second and 
third class passes, with distinction in particular subjects 
for those who did especially well in those subjects. The 
class in which the examination was passed would be 
endorsed on the certificates. But teacher training sliould 
be under the Department and not under the University. 
There should be a U^niversity degree in Education. But 
this should be an M.A. in Education. It should be a 
post-certificate course, to be taken after a minimum of 
two years' teaching after the completion of the certificate 
course. It would require, besides advanced reading and 
study, 'definite experimental or researcli work of a 
standard comparable with that required for the M.A. in 
other subjects where research and experiment are possi- 
ble. Ruch a course, involving experiment and research, 
should be under the University. The ordinary course of 
training for tlie departmental certificate should be under 
the Department. The Training College will be mainly 
concerned with the latter, although there should be a 
department of the Training College to deal with those 
taking the University degree. This degree, however, 
should be of considerably higher standard than that 
required for the present B.T. The present standard of 
the B.T^ should be the standard for the departmental 
diploma. 
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' There will be objections to such a two-year course 
which will occur at' once. (I might remark, iii passing, 
that there is a serious suggestion in England to make 
such courses three- year ones.) In the first place, it may 
be urged that in spite of the admitted advantages which 
may accrue from having done some teaching before 
coming to the Training College, there is the danger that 
starting ofif on teaching with no training may lead to the 
formation of bad habits of teaching, and to the adoption 
of bad methods. The Training College will then be 
faced witli the more difficult task of eradicating wrong 
habits and methods before it can start to teach right 
ones. It is better, it may be urged, for the Training 
College to stait with the students who have done nothing, 
than for it to start with those who have done something 
but done it wrongly. 

Though there is a certain amount of truth in this 
objection, and though there may be some danger in 
lotting students teach before their course of training, 
the advantages far outweigh any possible danger. It 
must be remembered also that these student teachers 
would be under careful supervision. They would be 
put with teachers who would be able to help them, 
and who would take an interest in their work. They 
would not be left to themselves, simply to teach a class 
as best they could. Such student teachers would be 
placed only in schools where the headmasters were 
prepared to take the business seriously. The visitor 
from the Training College would be able to disco ves if 
.proper supervision was not being given. Under such 
conditions there would not be much danger of the student 
• forming bad habits. 
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In any case, it must be temembeted that even when a 
student comes to the Training College without having 
done any teaching, he does not come like a clean «slate, 
as far as teaching method is concerned. It is well-known 
that when a person starts teaching he inevitably uses 
the methods which were used on Mm by Ms teachers. 
We naturally teach as we were taught. So that as far as 
bad habits and bad methods are concerned the Training 
College will have the problem to face whether the 
students have previously taught or not. As a matter of 
fact, if, in his preparatory year, the student has taught 
under a good teacher and has observed good lessons, the 
work of the Training College will be greatly helped. 

There is a more vital objection to this two-year 
scheme, however, and that is the financial one. Two 
years are -going to cost the student more than one year. 
From one point of view it mighty be argued that the 
increased efficiency, and the raising of the whole standard 
of teaching, which would result from the increasing of 
the course to two years, would make the extra expense 
well worth-while. Expense is not allowed to interfere 
with the length of the medical course. And the teacher’s 
work is sufficiently important for the State to require 
sufficient time to be given to training. While this is 
true, it does not meet the concrete economic situation 
with which we are faced. This can only be done by 
the Gk>vemment realizing, firstly, the vital importance to 
the whole country of this matter of the training of 
teachers, and secondly, that they ate responsible for 
nflftiwg that servants of the community, such as teachers, 
get proper opportunities for training. This is in 
the Gk)vmiiment’s own interests, and there should 
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be no hesitation in spending money on teachers' 
training. 

Toa^et the economic situation, I would suggest that 
there should be no fees in the Training College as far as 
the Departmental certificate is concerned, and that all 
students in training in both years should be paid a small 
stipend. This is, in fact, done in some countries. In 
New Zealand, for instance, where there is a two-year 
course of training, some years ago students were paid 
j£120 a year if they had to live away from home and 
^80 a year if they were living at home during their 
training, on condition that they agreed to teach for a 
number of years. Such a stipend need not be a salary. 
It is really a living allowance, and need not be such a 
very heavy item on the national budget. Naturally, there 
are conditions on which such stipends are paid. If 
students accept them they would have to promise to 
serve the Department in some recognized school, not 
necessarily a Government school, for a period of years, 
say seven years. If this were not done, the amount given 
by way of stipend would have to be refunded. It would 
have to be refunded if the course of training were not 
completed. Conditions of this sort can easily be drawn 
up. The only difficulty that arises is in the case of women 
teachers who get married before completing the number 
of years they are required to teach. Such stipends 
should also be paid to those training for primary and 
middle school work. ^ 

But the question of the adequate training of teachers 
will never be solved until the Government becomes 
suffidenljly earnest over the matter to be willing to 
spend considerably more on it than they are doing at 
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present. No promising student should be compelled 
to turn awa*y from the teaching profession because of 
lack of money to pay fees and to support him^i^f or 
herself during the period of training. 

When we come to consider the actual things that a 
teacher should learn during his course of training, we 
must insist, as has already been stressed, that the 
function of the Training College is to give professional 
training. That is, the student, during his course of 
training, should spend his time learning, not so much 
wliat he is going to teach as how to teach. It is true 
that learning how to teach will mean learning what 
to teach children of different ages. But it is not part of 
the work of the Training College to try to give students 
a knowledge of the content of the subjects they are going 
to teach. This the student must have secured before 
embarking on his course of teacher-training. It is 
certainly true that a student will increase his knowledge 
of any particular subject as he learns how to teach it. 
But, as far as the Training College is concerned, this is 
incidental to the main work, which is that of training 
the student in how to teach, and in how to deal with 
children. 

For the first year of student-teaching and of study, 
I would suggest courses of reading in the following sub- 
jects, always bearing in mind that the student should be 
given opportunities for discussions with experienced 
teachers on questions and problems raised by the assign- 
ments which guide his study. 

During the year, courses of reading should be under- 
taken in t 

1. Elementary Educational Psychology. 
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2. School Organization. The student working in a 
school is in a very good position to check hid reading, in 
a pra«]^cal way, with the organization of the school 
where he is working. He will be gaining a practical 
insight into the organization of a school along with his 
reading. 

3. An elementary coarse in the Principles and General 
Methods of Education, 

4. A coarse in the History of Education. This 
coarse should consist of a fairly intensive study of one of 
the more modern of the great figures in the history of 
education, such as Bousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, or Dewey, with special reference to the influence 
of the man studied on modern education. 

The completion of these four courses of study would 
give the student a good grounding for his work in the 
Training College, and* would enable him to gain much 
more from his year in the Training College than is 
possible at present, as more time would be available for 
practical work. 

During the year in the Training College, and it must 
be remembered that under the scheme I liave suggested 
the student would have a full year in the College, the 
student would be required to take six subjects. It will 
be noted that in three of these he will have already done 
a fair amount of work. 

1. The teaching of three selected subjects. These 
may be chosen as follows: — 

(a) Either Mathematics or English. 

(b) Any two of the following : The Mother Tongue ; 
Classical^ Languages; History; Geography; Science; 
Agriculture; Arts and Grafts; Civics and Hygiene. 
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This ooTixse would include practice of teaching. 

There is 'really no reason for putting History and 
Qeography together as one subject. They ai^-two 
distinct subjects, each with its own methods and 
approach, and require separate training as much as any 
other two subjects. 

2. Educational Psychology. 

3. Principles and General Methods of Education. 

4. School Organization. 

5. Practical Work. 

(а) 1. Practice in child study and in methods of 

child observation. 

2. Training in conducting educational experi- 
ments. 

(ft) 1. Practice in story-telling and reading. 

'2. A course in elocution and voice production. 

(c) 1. A course in black-board work. 

. 2. A course in the setting and marking of 
examination papers. 

(d) A course in one handcraft. 

(б) Physical Training: 

6. Practical Problems. 

This would be a course of work to be done in tutorial 
groups, and would deal with such things as problems of 
discipline and class management, problems arising from 
relations with the headmaster and other members of the 
staff : problems arising from dealings with parents ; 
pr ohl ftina arising from the community ; problems arising 
from methods needed in dealing with different types of 
children and in different types of schools ; problems con- 
^ith 'difficult* children. It would not be a 
course with a definitely defined syllabus, but would grow 
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oat of the experience of students in their work. It 
would develop along different lines with different groups. 
Condaeted wisely, it would probably be of more value 
than any of the other courses taken in the College. 
Experienced teachers on the staff of the Training 
College might be called in by groups occasionally in order 
to get the benefit of their experience in connection with 
definite problems. The coarse would not necessarily 
lead to an examination. 

These, then, would be the definite courses taken by 
students in the Training College. There are, however, 
mote intangible things which are just as essential as the 
definite courses, and, although much more difficult to deal 
with, are of the greatest importance in the work of traia* 
ing teachers. 

1. There is the matter of fulfilling the aim of develop- 
ing a sense of vocatidh in students. Ideally no one should 
take up a course of training unless the call to be a 
teacher is felt. But we have to recognize that a Train- 
ing College has, in the main, to deal with those who are 
going in for teaching from various motives, but not very 
often with those who are going in for it because they feel 
a real call to this work. 

To develop a sense of vocation is clearly not an easy 
thing to do. It is, moreover, not a task that can be easily 
defined. We cannot sit down and frame a syllabus for 
developing a sense of vocation. It is one of those things 
which will be done all the time, in every class and 
every activity. But it will be done only as all members 
of the staff of the College keep it steadily before them as 
one of their goals. The tutorial system, properly worked, 
can be of the greatest assistance in this work. The 
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inspiration jgiven by a tutor can be of infinitely greater 
effect than thousands of lectures. 

At the same time, 'there are certain definite nvAsures 
that can be taken, if we wish students to have a high 
idea of the work they are going to do. In the psychology 
class a vision of the possibilities of teaching work can be 
given. Students can be presented with the importance 
of their work, and of how much depends on it, in either 
making or marring the young lives that are put in their 
charge. There are possibilities in this class of arousing 
interest in the development of children, in teaching 
methods, in experimental work, which will result in a 
new attitude to the whole business of teaching. This 
will be done incidentally, but can be done very effectively 
none th^ less. 

The development of interest in teaching method and 
in experimental work will also haVe the effect of develop- 
ing a professional keenness which is all too often lacking 
at present. A great deal is said of the monotony of a 
teacher's work, and it is certainly true that it can become 
very monotonous and boring. Bnt it will never do this 
as long as we have an interest in our children, in 
improving our methods of teaching and therefore in 
making experiments. Children are always different 
even if the subject is not, and if our interest is in them 
rather than in the subject, we will never be bored. One 
of the objects of the Training College therefore should be 
to encourage a desire to experiment. 

Occasional inspiring lectures, either by members of the 
staff or )>y outsiders, also have their place. Such lectures 
help students to understand the vital and unequalled 
importance of their work for the nation as, well as for 
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each individual they teach. They can help students to 
accept a high ideal for their work, and to ’understand 
and that there is no more important or difficult way 
in which they can serve their country. Occasional 
lectures of this inspirational type should form part of 
the Training College curriculum each year. 

‘2. No student should go through a Training College 
without being given the chance to discuss, and come to 
some conclusion about, the true function of a teacher. 
This is a subject on which there will be a great many 
differences of opinion, and it should not be the object of 
the College or of professors to dictate ideas on the 
subject. But there should be ample opportunities 
throughout the year for students to consider the subject 
adequately, and to come to some conclusion of their own. 
Some people think teachers are a refuge with whom they 
can deposit their children in order to save themselves 
trouble. Others think of the teacher as an official in a 
Borstal Institute. Some thankfully look on him as one 
who will do all that a parent is supposed to do, and 
cheerfully wash their hands of all responsibility when 
they hand over their children. Mo'^t parents think 
teachers are there to push, pull, or otherwise propel their 
unwilling offspring through examinations. Some few 
think the teacher is to help their children to learn to 
think and act for themselves. Authorities think that a 
teacher is one who should be able to teach fifty or sixty 
children at once for a minimum of salary. Some loo^ 
.,,on the teacher as the friend and guide of the children in 
his charge. As I say, there are all manner of ideas on 
the subject of the function of a teacher. But it ii 
imperative that, when the teacher begins his work after 
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leaving the Training College, he himself should have a 
well>definef idea of what his function in society and the 
nation is. Only as he has this will he be able^ help 
the nation to make progress. The definition to himself 
of his function will also help greatly in developing a 
sense of vocation, which, as we have seen, is so im- 
portant. 

Although definite instruction can be given in this 
connection, it is a matter for discussion and study rather 
than for instruction. The function of a teacher will 
come up in connection particularly with the course on 
practical problems, and in general principles of education. 
It is one of those subjects which can be thoroughly 
thrashed out in tutorial groups. Towards the end of 
the year there might be a few lectures on the subject to 
sum up' what has been under consideration during the 
year. 

8. 'Allied with the function of the teacher is the 
relation of the teacher to political, social and economic 
conditions and organizations. This again is not mainly a 
matter for definite lectures, though they will have their 
place. But it is obvious that, in the past, sufficient 
attention has not been paid, in the training of teachers, 
to their attitude to democracy and all which that implies. 
Althon^ the Training College cannot take on itself to 
dictate the ideas of its students on this subject, the whole 
influence of the staff and the work should be on the side 
democracy. This is assuming, of course, that the 
^vemment or the country as a whole approves of the« 
ideal of democracy. Assuming this, it is imperative, 
and will be increasingly imperative, that teachm should 
undentand what is meant by democracy, not merely 
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pseudo-political democracy, but also social %iid economic 
demcMracy. 

IiT%eeking at least to bring the subject continually to 
the attention of its students, and to help them to under- 
stand what it implies, lectures, as 1 have said, have a 
small place. Again, the best work will be done in 
tutorial groups. But the organization of discipline in 
the College itself will give practice in the working of a 
democratic system. Just as self-government in a school 
is the best way to train the pupils of the school in 
democracy, so such a system carried on as far as possible 
in the Training College, will do the same there. We 
have considered the dilhculties of such systems. They 
are very real. But they reflect very faithfully the 
difficulties that occur in the larger life of the country, 
and so give the best possible training. However great 
the difficulties which confront the authorities of the 
Training College in conducting a real system of self- 
government in the College, it will give the best possible 
training to students in this important matter of a practi- 
cal working democracy. 

4. Finally, there is the matter of adaptability. This 
is one of the essential qualifications of a teacher. To be 
successful, a teacher has to be able to adapt himself to 
different environments, physical and social. He has to be 
as much at home in the village or small town with its 
lack of -amenities, as in the big town. If he has been 
trained to adapt himself, he will find, for instance, that the 
village or small town will have many advantages over 
the big town in spite of apparent difficulties. The 
teacher has to be able to adapt his methods to different 
types of children. He has to vary his methods with his 
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class, and yrith different children in a class. The 
method which will help one child will injure another-. 
And it is not only a question of methods. It is Also a 
question of general attitude towards, and treatment of, 
pupils. The teacher must adapt his treatment to the 
necessities of individual cases. One of the worst things 
that can happen to a teacher as he goes through a course 
of training, is to get the idea that there are certain 
methods and attitudes that are always right under all 
conditions. Yet it is very easy to develop this idea. 
But to have any hope of success the teacher must be 
adaptable. This subject might be discussed at length, 
but sufficient has been said to indicate the importance of 
adaptability. 

Again,, training in this is incidental, important as it 
is. Much will be learnt during the course on educational 
psychology, but in every subject this matter of adapta- 
bility should be emphasized. The tutorial groups again, 
where the course on practical problems is taken, will be of 
the greatest assistance in giving students the adaptable 
attitude to their work and their children. 

It will have been noticed that I have laid great 
emphasis on the work that can be done in tutorial groups. 
To my mind this is one of the most necessary features of 
a course of teacher-training. Lectures have their place. 
But the small group which meets to share experience and 
difficulties, and to try to find the solution to practical 
problems met with in the course of work, under the 
guidance and inspiration of an enthusiastic leader, can 
do far mobre than any other method I know, to give a 
student .’vthat he needs for the i^ork he is going to do; 
No haiin, but only good could come from cutting down 
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the number of lectures and increasing the tijne put into 
work in tutorial groups. 

As*^ the case of primary and middle school teachers, 
there would be great value in having regular refresher 
courses run by members of the Training College staff, 
with the help of teachers in schools. Especially for those 
working, as so many do, off the beaten track, away from 
centres where facilities for keeping ideas and inspiration 
up to date are available, such refresher courses would be 
extremely helpful. They need not be in large centres, 
Nor should they be too large. Here again the best work 
can be done in small groups, whore there is freedom of 
discussion, and for interchange of experience. But, what- 
ever organization is set up, the teacher should never be 
allowed to rest in the comfortable but devastating fallacy, 
*that when his Training College course is ' finished ’ he 
also is * finished ’ an3 has no more to learn. If the 
Training College succeeds in implanting in its students a 
sense of vocation, an enthusiasm for experimenting, and 
a real interest in children, then this most be kept up. 
Without encouragement and help it is very easy for these 
enthusiasms to fade away. Beal refresher courses would 
simply be means whereby the Training College would 
continue its work with those to whom it had given its in- 
spiration. 

CHAPTER VI 
CREATIVE ORGANIZATION 
I. Cbeaiive Admieistbation 

TT is perhaps unusual to associate the word ' creative ’ 
with 'the word ‘ administration.' We are apt to 
think that wr education and our teaching, if they are 
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cteative at^ all, are so in spite of organization 
administration. We feel that the usoal effect of ad- 
ministration is to stifle and cramp creative effort/' If we 
are to be creative, we must forget, as far as we are 
allowed to, the administrative side of onr work. Begnla- 
tions and rules, forms and statistics, grades and grants, 
red-tape and officialdom generally, these are the things 
that cause the eagerness of the teacher to wither away, 
and destroy his soul. He can be creative only by dint 
of using the crumbs of life left over when the twin ogres, 
organization and administration, have had their fill . 

Unfortunately, there is all too much truth in this 
attitude, as everyone who has struggled against red-tape, 
soulless regulations, and especially a soulless interpreta- 
tion of regulations, can testify. But at the same timp 
this 18 a condition of affairs which need not exist. In 
the nature of things, there is no* valid reason why ad- 
ministration and organization should not minister very 
greatly to the creative work of education. Whether they 
do so or not depends entirely on the degree to which 
administrators allow themselves to be human beings, and 
to keep in the forefront of their thinking the fact that it 
is by the effect of their administrative work on human 
beings that the real efficiency of their work is to be 
judged. Administration and organization are not ends in 
themselves, though one might be pardoned for sometimes 
feeling that departmental administrators consider them 
to he BO. When all is said and done, they are simply 
means for enabling boys and girls, young-men and young' 
women, to develop their personalities to the fullest 
degree. 

How it must be admitted that there, are peculiar 
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temptations and dangers connected with administrative 
work, which make it very easy for those oarrying it on 
to follget that they are dealing ultimately with human 
beings and human personalities, and to become immersed 
in files and forms and statistics and rales and regala^ 
tions. It is therefore all the more needful for all who 
are in charge of institutions, and who carry on the ad> 
ministrative work of departments, to have continually kept 
before them the essentially personal nature of their real 
work, and for them to realize that in spite of all its 
temptations and dangers, their work can aid very greatly 
in furthering the cause of creative education, if only they 
will keep this in view, and maintain a right balance 
between the file and the person. 

All those who have succeeded in inspiring men and 
women to great efforts have understood the value of 
recognizing good work, valuable qualities of character, 
and real worth. Nothing will more encourage a man 
or a woman, a boy or a girl, to greater effort, than an 
encouraging recognition of good work done, of sincere 
effort made, of good qualities shown. If those in charge 
of institutions, and those carrying on the administrative 
work of departments wish to enable those working with 
them to do their best, they should always realize the 
value of ungrudging recognition of all that merits such 
recognition. The fact that the giving of such recogni- 
tion, when it is due, is a feature of the administration, 
will ensure an attitude of mind in those working in the 
institution or department which will be favourabte soil 
for the development of creative efforts. 

It is not enough^ however, when an administrator finds 
good pc^nts and good work and good qualities, for him 
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simply to give them recognition. Having done that, he 
must then do his best to find work or a sphere of work 
where these qualities, or that special skill, will lV«7e as 
full a scope as possible. The greatest encouragement to 
a person who possesses some special ability or special 
quality of character is to be given the chance to use that 
ability or bring that quality into play. It is therefore 
part of the work of an administrator who wishes to be 
creative to arrange for the particular work which will 
give scope for the exercise of the good qualities and the 
abilities which he finds in those with whom he works. 
This may not always be possible. But as far as other 
conditions allow, this is what the administrator should 
be doing. Apart from the good effect on the individual 
concerned, such a line of action will be for the good of 
the work of an institution as a whole. Finding the right 
niche for every person working in a ochool will go a long 
way to ensure the real success of the school. The man 
with skill in handcraft work can be given the work of 
developing hobbies among the boys of the school. The 
teacher with a turn for creative literary work can be given 
supervision of class or school magazines. It is usually 
possible to find a field for the different qualities and 
•capabilities which reveal themselves, and so provide in* 
creased chance of creative work being done. 

The creative administrator will also make it one of his 
main jobs to try to spread things which he considers good 
■and worth while. A method which is good in one class 
msbf be good in another. A method which is found suc- 
cessful in the t^ching of English may be successful also 
in the teaching of the Mother Tongue. What has been 
4BaccesBfully tried out in one school will quite p;^bably be 
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found useful in another. The head of an institution is in a 
, position to spread good ideas and methods iib his own in- 
8titu1»\p, and to find out occasionally from other institu- 
tions what they have to teach him. He will also be 
continually on the look-out, in his reading, for anything 
which can be applied in his own particular institution. 

This spreading of new ideas and successful methods 
should be one of the chief functions of inspectors. The 
inspector is in a position to find out what is being tried 
out in one school, and, if he considers it to be effective, 
to pass on to other schools the news of what is being done. 
He can judge the applicability of new ideas and methods. 
He can evaluate the experience of one school and of how 
this may help another school. Ho can be, in a word, a 
missionary of the good he finds anywhere. This dis- 
semination of the results of experiment, of neii^ ideas, of 
useful methods, is piobably the most important function 
of the inspector, and is the place where his woik can be 
really creative. 

It is very important that both heads of schools and in- 
spectors should give due recognition to any signs of a dis- 
play of initiative on the part of a teacher This is especial- 
ly important in India wliere initiative has not been 
encouraged as it should have been, and where there is not 
the freedom for the individual teacher that there should 
be. The initiative displayed may be very feeble and very 
faint. The creative administrator will seize on thd 
faintest glimmerings of a disposition to show initiative, 
and will do his best to fan the flicker into a real blaze. 
This calls for broad-mindedness and tolerance on the part 
of administrators, who may feel that those under them are 
trying to show initiative in a way that may upset soiue 
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of their own pet ways of having, things done, and may 
necessitate changes being made. The teacher who shows 
initiative in the matter of discipline may ran coq^er to 
the ideas of the headmaster on the same subject. The 
headmaster who shows initiative in the matter of promo- 
tions and examinations may ran counter to the ideas of 
the inspector on the subject. It is of vital importance, 
however, that all display of initiative by individuals in a 
system should be looked on, at worst, with a tolerant eye, 
and, at best, with an enconcaging smile. The head of 
an institution naturally has to judge whether the particu- 
lar direction in which the initiative shown is leading is 
in the best interests of the institution as a whole, and 
whether it will forward the policy to which all connected 
with the institution have agreed. He will regulate his 
reactions to the new departure accordingly. But what- 
ever action he takes, the fact that, initiative has been 
shown, even if its direction has to be modified, should 
have full recognition and encouragement given it. And, 
unless the measures envisaged are positively dangerous, 
freedom of experiment should always be allowed. No 
greater service to creative education can be done by the 
admiaistrator than, on the one hand, to refrain carefully 
from quenching the smoking flax, and on the other hand to 
encourage to the full all signs of a display of initiative. 

In this connection, the creative administrator will 
banish from his armoury the weapon of scorn and con- 
tempt. Nothing can more successfully quench the crea- 
tive fires in anyone, whether pupils or teachers or human 
beings in any walk of life, than scorn cast on tenta- 
tive efforts at doing somejthing a little out of the ordinary 
and out of the common rut, especially if the soom be 
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oast in front of others, to raise a laugh. It has the most 
withering effect, and will, in ninety cases out of a 
bundled, nip in the bud all effort at creative work. If 
the administrator considers it necessary to discourage 
what is being done, he should be careful not to discourage 
the spirit that prompted the effort, even though banning 
the particular way in which that spirit has shown 
itself. As a rule, most efforts can be modified and used. 
CreativenesB in administration lies in the ability to 
modify and use all such efforts, and to encourage the 
s pirit which lies behind them so that it may result in 
increased enthusiasm and work of greater value. 

This leads us to the matter of criticism of work done. 
All administrators have to criticize, whether they be 
headmasters or officials of a department. No work can 
progress without criticism. But just as the best discipline 
is self-discipline, sp the best criticism is self-criticism. 
The aim of a headmaster or of an inspector should be to 
lead teachers to criticize their own work. This is much 
more difficult than simply to find fault and to pull to 
pieces. But my experience has been that there is far too 
much destructive criticism, and far too little constructive 
help, from administrators. It is safe to lay it down as a 
rule that criticism should not be made unless it is 
accompanied, firstly, by the reasons for the criticism, and 
secondly, by constructive suggestions for an improved 
course of action. Nor should criticism be offered by 
headmaster or inspector unless they are ready to listen 
to a reasonable defence by the teacher of what hasHlieen 
done and why he has done it. If criticism is made in a 
constractive and tolerant way, then few reasonable people 
wiU object to it. 
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But, for criticism to have any creative value, it must be 
constructive. That is, fault-finding must be accompanied 
by suggestions as to how things can be improve^ and, 
if necessary, practical demonstrations should be' given. 
If those who criticize a teacher’s work realized that they 
would have to show, practically, how it could be done in 
a better way, there might be more care taken with regard 
to criticism. As I have said, the art of making really 
constructive criticism is the art of helping the persons 
concerned to criticize their owm work. This can be done 
only if the approach is made in a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding. There is all the difference in the world 
between the attitude which reveals itself in * This is 
wrong. You shouldn’t do this and the attitude which 
reveals itself in * I am interested in what you are doing 
in connection with this particular matter. 1 would like 
to know why you do it that way’, '^he approach which 
sets off by condemning a method or a particular piece of 
work, and then perhaps goes on to make a perfunctory 
enquiry into reasons, is killing. The other approach 
opens up a friendly discussion in which each discovers 
what the other is thinking, and both together can come 
to a sound conclusion, or perhaps may agree to differ. 
The one approach is authoritarian and deadening, the 
other is democratic and creative. 

On the attitude and spirit of criticism, and on the 
method of approach, depend the ability to criticize 
without losing the friendship and good-will of those wlio 
are being criticized. It is very necessary for an admini- 
strator to have this ability if he is to stimulate creative 
education. Vox this reason, if for no other, destructive 
criticism is a bad thing. It is impossible to maintain a 
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spirit of good-will on both sides when one side is indulg- 
ing in destructive criticism of what the other party has 
been -^oing or trying to do, even if the attempts have 
been feeble. There are occasions when plain and straight 
speaking is called for. But this can be constructive. It 
is the spirit behind what is said that makes all the 
difference. Constructive criticism calls out co-operation 
and increases friendship and good-will. ‘ In a democracy 
it is constructive action that is needed ' 

Just ns the spirit of friendship must be tlic basis of the 
relationship between teacher and pupil if that relation- 
ship is to be a creative one, so friendship must be the 
basis of the relationship between a headmaster and his 
teachers, and between the departmental official and those 
who work under him, if that relationship is to be a 
creative one. It is only as there is a background of 
mutual good-will between the administrator and those 
with whom he works, that the human and personal 
considerations which are so essential if organization and 
Administration are to be creative, get a chance to come 
into their own. 

It is sometimes said that a headmaster cannot be 
friendly with the members of his staff, and that a 
departmental official cannot be friendly with those with 
whom he has to deal. It is thought that there should 
be a reserve and ‘ dignity ’ about the head of an institu- 
tion or in one who holds a higher position administra- 
tively. Dignity there should be, but dignity is not 
aloofness and superiority. The position given above 
cannot be defended if we are going to look at our 
organization from the personal point of view, and not as 
if it were a mere machine. While it is a bad thing for 
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one in a higher position to have favootites among his 
subordinates, there is no reason why a relation of good- 
will and friendship should not exist among all coi^rned. 
All are engaged in a common enterprise, which is a 
co-operative one. The lowest paid, lowest grade, teacher 
is as essential to the success of that enterprise as the 
highest paid official in the highest position. There is a 
difference of function in the carrying out of the enterprise, 
not a difference of ultimate value. The fact of the huge 
differences of pay is simply an indication that our scale 
of values is wrong, not that any particular type of work 
is of more value than another. If we wish our adminis- 
trative work to be doing its part in preparing for the 
democratic way of life, we will have to emphasize the 
necessity of the friendly spirit and the co-operative 
attitude as a basis. 

The creative administrator will set great store by the 
co-operative nature of the educational task ; co-operation 
between departmental officials and schools, and between 
headmasters and members of their staffs. We have 
seen the part that co-operation should play in the life of 
the school. Co-operation is one of the foundational 
principles of the democratic way of life, provided it is 
practical co-operation and not just a matter of theory. 
Each member of the staff of a school should be treated 
'SO that he feels that the particular work which he has 
to do is essential to the well-being of the whole school, 
and that, without his genuine co-operation through his 
paflicular work, the whole success of the school will 
saff4r. The creative headmaster will make his teachers 
understand that they are really part of a great enterprise 
which is, in A very real sense, theiri. He will cause each 
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teacher to realize that he has a special contribution to 
make to the work of the school which no one else can 
make just the same way. He will enable each teacher to 
feel that his work is worth while. If he can do this, 
then he will be calling forth the best in his teachers, 
and preparing the ground for real creative effort. In the 
same way, the inspector can make individual schools and 
their teachers feel that they have their own special 
contribution to make to the cause of education in the 
country, and thus make them feel that their corporate 
work is worth while. This feeling, that we are doing 
work which is worth doing, and which is making a real 
contribution, even though that contribution may be 
small, is the soil from which greater things will surely 
grow. 

A creative administrator will always try to enlist the 
thinking and feeling,, as well as the action, of those with 
whom he works, on his side. He will be particularly 
careful always to explain the relation of the methods he 
uses and suggests and recommends, to the aim before him- 
self and his colleagues. The definition of the relation 
of aim to method is extremely important. Often teachers 
in a school are not enthusiastic over a new suggestion 
or a new method because they do not understand why it 
is being used, or how it will help in carrying out the aim 
of the school. The headmaster should always be careful 
to explain the psychological foundation of a new method, 
and the reasons why he is anxious to bring it in. It 
would be a great help to education generally, if Depart- 
ments did the same thing, and not only explained the 
reasons for the demands they make (perhaps they would 
not make so many if they had to find a good reascm d^or 
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each one) but also invited the co-operation of teachers in 
the discussion of problems and measures to be taken. 
This might be a feature of refresher courses, gich as 
have been suggested. 

This matter of discussing matters of administration 
with those who are to be affected by whatever is done is 
most important. We have seen how fruitful a method 
is the group discussion method when trying to help our 
pupils. It is equally advantageous when dealing with 
members of the staff of a school or with those working 
in a department. This is one of the most interesting 
features of modern industrial life in Bussia, where the 
workmen in a factory have remarkable freedom of discus- 
sion about the matters concerning the running and life 
of the factory. The same method would be of equal 
value in our educational work. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of bringing together all those 
who are carrying on the work of an institution for dis- 
cussion of t,he work and of problems connected with it. I 
have had experience of the great value of such discussions 
after an inspection, when the inspectors and all the 
members of the staff of the school which had just been 
inspected met together for a free discussion of various 
points that had been raised during the inspection. Mis- 
understandings, which so often arise during an inspection, 
were cleared up, and the school, at any rate, gained a 
great deal from the discussion. 

A creative administrator will always set a high ideal 
anc^aim before those with whom he works. There is an 
impulsive attraction about a high ideal. It exercises a 
strong power of suggestion on those to whom it is 
presented. Hi does a great deal to call out all that is 
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best in us, and to enable us to live up to the potentialities 
of our nature. In putting a high ideal •before his 
teachers, and steadfastly keeping it before them, a head- 
master will be bringing the power of suggestion to help 
him in his work. A high ideal will do a great deal to 
'^all forth creative efforts in those who are continually 
looking up to that ideal. 

At the same time, it is necessary for the administrator 
not to ask for work or performance whi^ch is quite beyond 
the powers of those who are expected to do the work. 
Nothing is so disheartening as to be asked to do something 
which we simply cannot do. We realize ourselves that 
we have done the work badly. We are probably told so. 
There is disappointment all round. The pupils suffer 
and we lose confidence in ourselves. The headmaster 
then must be very careful not to demand from teachers 
performances which^are beyond their powers. When a 
task is given it should be such that the teacher in 
question can do it with some measure of success. This 
^oes not mean to say that only those things which a 
person can do easily are to be demanded. Nothing really 
worth while would result from such a method. Tasks 
ehould call for the exercise of all the powers of a person 
but should not be such as are quite impossible for him to 
perform in any adequate way. That is, we have to seek 
for the happy mean where the work demanded is neither 
too diflScult nor too easy, and is suited to the particular 
abilities of the person in question. This will enable the 
teacher to make a real contribution, and also gradually to 
•develop. 

As is inevitable in any disoussion on educational 
-administration, a good deal has been said about inspectors* 
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As things are at present it is an exceptional man who 
can keep his«head above the files and office work with 
which he is innndated, and can have these vital p^Bonat 
relationships with those in the schools under his jurisdic' 
tion. The inspector is also peculiurly open to the tempta- 
tion of acting in an anthoritarian rather than in a 
democratic way. Fart of the trouble is with the system. 
There is too much centralization. There is not enough 
freedom left to individual headmasters. There are too 
many useless retiims and statistics to be secured, which 
make the life of the teacher a burden to him. But 
at the same time too much is expected of those who are 
put in the position of inspectors. This is specialized 
work of great difficulty. Yet men are pitchforked into 
it with no special training for it, nor with any particular 
care being taken in selection to see that those who have 
the natural gifts for it are given the»work. It is a matter 
of seniority and the educational promotion ladder. 

Now inspection is a work which demands very excep- 
tional qualifications if it is to be carried out successfully* 
It needs exceptional qualities of character and powers of 
mind. It requires tact, open-mindedness, tolerance, ex- 
tensive knowledge of educational theory and practice, 
combined with a flair for the practical and adaptable. 
Obviously, these qualifications are not met with in every 
servant of the Department, and a much better method of 
selection than the present haphazard way of doing things 
is required. 

There is no reason why there should not be special 
courses of training for those who are to be inspectors. As 
has been discovered by those^who are working in adult 
literacy cam^igns, one needs a different method ot 
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approach when dealing with‘\idults from that which can 
be used with children. The psychology of, the adult 
differs in many vital respects from that of the child. It 
is obvious from the attitude of many inspectors that they 
do not realize this. Their methods of dealing with teach* 
ers show a lamentable lack of any appreciation of this 
difference. For this reason alone it would be useful to 
have special training courses for inspectors. But all the 
considerations which have been urged in this section as 
necessary for a creative administration call for the 
special training of those who ai’e to conduct the adminis- 
tration. 

B. Types op School 

The Report of the Central Advisory Board recom- 
mends that in thi future educational system of India 
^ there shall be five types of school. They are 

1. Nursery ScJiqols which will be either separate 
institutions, or take the form of classes attached to Junior 
Basic (Primary) schools. Children under the age of six 
will attend these schools. 

2. Junior and Senior Basic ScJtools which will be 
schools for children of six to fourteen and will consist 
of two stages, Junior and Senior Basic, or primary and 
middle. 

3. Academic High Schools to which pupils will 
proceed after finishing the Junior Basic course and also, 
in some cases, after finishing the Senior basic course. 

4. Technical High Schools which pupils will enter at 
the same stages as they enter the academic high schools. 

5. Junior Technical or Industrial Schools which 
pupils will enter on completing the Senior Basic (middle) 
course. 
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The academic high schools will lead to the University 
and the t^chnicaI high schools to Polytechnics or to 
advanced technical courses at the University. The fol- 
lowing diagram shows the proposed scheme of scliools : 
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English sbonld in no ca^e be taught in the Junior 
Basic stage, according to the recommenda^ons of the 
Boards The Board is also not in favour of teaching it in 
the Senior Basic stage, although it is recognized that a 
demand for it may necessitate its being taught in some 
places at this stage. English will be a compulsory second 
language in academic and technical high schools. 

This scheme in the main fits in well with the demands 
of a creative education for democracy. But there are two 
points where a different organization would seem to be an 
improvement. 

The first is the sepaiation of secondary education into 
two types of institution, academic and technical. 

It is recognized in the report that technical education 
can be cultural just as can academic education. But the 
problem which has to be solved, and this is a problem 
found in other countries besides India, is to convince the 
general public that this is so, and to get rid of the 
aura of inferiority which surrounds technical education 
in comparison with the more academic type of education. 
In the opinion of the people at large, technical educa- 
tion is inferior to academic education, purely as education. 
It is also not on the same level as academic education 
because it leads to a different type of work which is sup- 
posed to be inferior in status and pay to the profes- 
sions or ‘ black-coated ’ jobs to which academic educa- 
tion leads. The latter type of education also leads to the 
University, and hence is regarded as being superior. 
However erroneous these ideas may be, they are firmly 
rooted in the public mind. To have two types of 
schools for these two types of education will do nothing 
to meet this problem, but will accentuate it, and the new 
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proposals will do nothing to stop the flow of pupils to 
academic secondary school work, and do nothing to 
lessen the number of unsuitable undergraduates attending 
the University. Nor will it help to get away from the 
narrowly vocational type of secondary education which 
we have at present, the academic education which leads 
to a very limited number of vocations. This can be done 
only if we have a unified system of secondary education 
which shall embrace both technical and academic sabjects 
as of equal value and importance, and have them, in 
the eame school. There is at present among pupils a 
strong feeling that to go to a technical or industrial 
school is to go to a school of very inferior status from the 
high school at which their more fortunate companions 
{as they look on them) are able to study. Very few 
pupils, of their own free will, choose to go to a 
technical school if they can possibly go to a high school. 
The proposal to have these two lypes of school will 
simply perpetuate this unfortunate feeling. To conquer 
it, we must' have only one type of school at which both 
kinds of work are done, so as to get rid of the idea that 
one is inferior to the other. 

If we wish to have an education which leads to a 
democratic way of life, we have to get rid of the idea that 
there is any incompatibility between cultural education 
and vocational education ; or rather that culture is con- 
fined to a few particular types of vocation ; that any- 
thing where the hands are used is not cultural. We have 
goiinto the habit of talking and thinking of two different 
kinds of education which can be distinguished from each 
other, the cultural and the vocational. This sort of 
thinkmg will, never result in a democratic way of life. 
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‘ It is one sign of the diseake from which our civiliza- 
tion suffers that with us they (culture and vocation) have 
tended^ to fall apart, so that vocation is just ‘ earning a 
living * and culture a kind of clever commentary either 
upon life in general or upon new ‘ stunts ’ of artistic 
technique 

‘ But perhaps the most striking evidence of dishar- 
mony is the separation that most of us seem ready to 
accept between Work and Leisure. About the popular 
cry of ‘ Education for Leisure * there is the sound of a 
death sentence. For what does it mean if not that we 
are accepting the fatal dualism that is at the root of our 
trouble? We give up hope of generating human and 
social satisfactions in work and out of work, and hand it 
all over to leisure. So life is to be just one long pendu- 
lum-swing between Duty and Diversion ; dry bread some- 
times, butter sometimes, but never good bread and butter. 
The truth is, of course, that if you truly educate a man 
and if he lives in a healthy society, you can safely leave 
him to his leisure. Indeed such a man will often find 
his periods of leisure are his periods of hardest and most 
whole-hearted work.’^ 

Our problem is how to educate our pupils that they 
may achieve such harmony of life that they can do their 
ordinary work by which they earn their living, and at 
the same time live a rich life as a member of a democratic 
state, BO that they may be educated to earn their living 
at a particular type of work and at the same time, 
without any divorce of thought or life from their work, 
live creatively. 

* The, New Era, Dec. 1942, pis 180-181 (article ‘ Cultural Aspects 
of Vocational Education,’ by P. Clarke.) 

12 ' 
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It seems to me that if v/e are to achieve this we must 
educate all qut pupils in the same institution, whether 
their particular abilities fit them for earning their>living 
in a workshop, on a farm, in an office, or in a profession. 
High schools should be what are known in New Zealand 
as Combined Schools. In the Combined School — a type of 
school which has had a great measure of success in New 
Zealand — up to a certain stage all pupils take the same 
course. Then they branch off into the different lines 
for which they are fitted by their . abilities and interests. 
Thus, in the same school, are combined the ordinary 
academic type of high school, and the technical school, 
including commercial courses. 

This is the type of secondary school we should aim at 
producing in India. After the senior basic course is 
finished, all pupils should take one year of the high 
school course together. During thi^i year, following on 
from the basic course, there would Ije the same provision 
for technicfil and craft work, but of a more advanced 
nature. Then, for the final two years of the course, 
pupils would branch off into work preparing them for 
going to the University, or into commercial w’ork or into 
technical work or into more advanced agncnltural work, 
fox those who would be going on to the land after 
completing their course. Such a system would at least 
begin to put all types of education on a level, and would 
begin to break down the false dualism to which Professor 
Clarke referred. 

The second point on which the recommended scheme 
of the Central Board seems to be open to objection is one 
mentioned in the note by Sir Meveral Statham, that is, 
the matter ofselection for higher education. The report 
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envisages selection for high schools, whether academic 
or technical, taking place mainly after the completion of 
the junior basic (primary) stage; that is, at the age of 11. 
There is to be some provision also for a selection at the 
completion of the senior basic (middle) course. But it is 
evident that the main selection will be made at the age 
of eleven or twelve. 

Now my experience over a number of years has been 
that it is very ditlicult indeed, with a large number of 
pupils, to tell, at that age, what they are really fitted for. 
Under the suggested scheme, at this age two decisions 
will have to be made ; one, as to whether pupils should 
go to high schools, and two, if it is decided that they 
should do so, then whether they should go to an academic 
high school or to a technical one. If a system of combined 
schools were adopted then the second decision would not 
have to be made, ami the pupil would have another four 
voars of educatiqn before having to make a decision. But 
we are still left with the most difficult problem of a pupil 
of eleven or twelve having to decide, or for his teachers 
having to decide for him, whether be shall go to a high 
school or not. Even with the great development of 
•vocational testing, this will always be a difficulty at this 
stage. 

It would seem that it would be much wiser, at any rate 
from the point of view of education for democracy, if this 
decision could be made a few years later. It would 
therefore be an improvement if the type of education 
given in the senior basic schools were general throughout, 
and the selection for high departments of schools were 
made at the end of the senior basic (middle) course. 
'Vyiiether the course were taken in a school which went 
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no further than the senior basic course or in a high 
school, the cburse for the three years in question should 
be the same. As a matter of fact, the suggestion in the 
Beport of the Central Board that pupils will also be 
admitted to High Schools, academic or technical, after 
the completion of the senior basic course, as well as the 
main admission on the completion of the Junior Basic 
course, is going to create considerable difficulty if those 
coming from Senior Basic schools have not done the 
same course as those coming up through the first three 
years of the High School. It would be better to have a 
general Junior and Senior Basic course which every 
pupil, in whatever school he happened to be studying, 
would take. Then, on the completion of this course, at 
the age of fourteen or so, selection would be made for 
the three year or, as would be better, the four jear High 
School course, academic, commercial, technical or 
agricultural. 

If, as is envisaged by the Report, there will be a 
demand for English at the earlier stage, that is, the Senior 
Basic stage, then English can be made an optional 
subject at this stage in all schools of this grade, and also 
in the corresponding classes in High Schools. Speciat 
classes could be attached to High Schools for those who 
had not taken English during the Senior Basic stage, 
but who are selected to go on to the academic side at 
the end of that stage. 

^he following diagram shows what the system would 
be like with the two changes suggested. 

As recommended by the Central Board Report, educa- 
tion should bb compulsory fer all boys and girls up to' the 
age of 14, that is to the end of the senior basicLCourse. 
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Where there are High Schools, all grades of schools 
should be included in the one institution. T^iat is, in the 
one institution there should be a nursery school (where 
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jbhis is possible), Junior Basic (Primary), Senior Basic 
(Middle) and’High Glasses. There is a very great advant- 
age in having pupils going up through the various stages 
in the one school. Teachers and headmaster get a very 
much better chance to know their pupils, and therefore 
to help them. Pupils avoid the disturbance which always 
comes with a change of school, and the school gets a much 
better chance to do its work as a corporate body or com- 
munity. There will, of course, be very much fewer High 
Schools than Senior Basic Schools. But wherever there 
are High Schools, they should have all grades of schools 
in the one institution. Nursery Schools, wherever possi- 
ble, should be attached to Junior Basic and Senior Basic 
Schools. These two latter grades of school, under a 
scheme of compulsion, will always be together in the same 
institution. 

A word should be said about the s'lze of classes. This 
usually resolves itself into a matter of finance. But 
looked at from the educational point of view, we must 
recognize that the present position is most unsatisfactory. 
Classes are far too large, and when the teacher has a 
class that is too large, then it is impossible for him to 
give the individual attention to pupils that is essential for 
a truly creative education. One must disagree with what 
is said in the Central Advisory Board report on the 
subject of the size of classes, although the same mistake 
is still made in the West. The Beport lays down (page 
11)^ an average of 1 teacher to every 30 pupils in the 
Junior Basic (Primary) Schools and 1 teacher to every 25 
pupils in the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools. This latter 
stipulation* is unobjectionable. But it is surely wrong to 
have more pupils per teacher, that is, more i" a class, in 
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Primary classes than in Middle classes. The classes 
with the smallest number of pupils should be* the Primary 
school classes. It is here that numbers are so difficult 
to deal with satisfactorily, and it is here that individual 
attention, important as it is at every stage, is of supreme 
importance. From the educational point of view Primary 
School classes should not be larger than 20. But what- 
ever basis of number per class is taken, the principle 
should be observed that the smaller classes are to be in 
the Primary School. This is but another instance of how 
our scdle of values needs reversing. 

C. Thi'. Cubricolum» 

It is generally recognized that vital changes m the cur- 
riculum of the different grades of schools are necessary 
if we are to have the educational system we need for the 
future India. I do not propose to go into the matter of 
the curriculum in detail, but I wish simply to suggest 
.some points which have to be kept in mind in fixing the 
curriculum for a creative school. 

It is being generally recognized, at least in connection 
with primary schools, that we need an activity programme 
in schools. The Central Advisory Board endorse the 
type of curriculum laid down in the Wardha Scheme, 
with the exception of the attempt to secure economic 
support for teachers. This, of course, was a most objec- 
tionable feature of the original Wardha Scheme. While 
things made in the school may be sold to help with •the 
r unn ing expenses of the school, especially in connection 
with ciaftwork, the idea that the earnings of children 

* For a fuller treatment of this see my Principles of Teaching, chap. 
VII, O.U.P. 
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aie necessary in order to pay the teacher his 
salary canndt be condemned too strongly. Bat the 
principle of activity and of learning by doing most be 
the basis of the curriculam in the primary school. 

In this connection, it should be said that no school 
should confine itself to one craft. We cannot expect 
every child to be interested in one particular craft. The 
school should provide alternatives, at least after the 
second year. Up to this time such things as clay-model- 
ling, paper catting, drawing and so on, will have a 
regular place for all children. They are more in the 
nature of play activities. But from the third year, when 
more serious craft work can commence, there should be 
alternatives. This principle holds good right through the 
school course to the end of the pupil’s high school 
career. 

Creative work should be encourafged right from the 
commencement of the child’s school life. This will take 
different forms, but teachers should always have in mind 
the developing of the creative abilities of his pupils in 
every subject. We cannot expect every pupil to be 
creative in every subject. But we should expect most 
pupils to be creative in at least one direction. In order 
to find what that direction is, in the case of each pupil, 
it is essential for the teacher to encourage and give 
opportunities for creative work whenever and wherever he 
can. Some subjects give more opportunities than others. 
But every opportunity should be taken. A general sylla- 
bus of creative work for each subject where it is possible, 
right through the school course, should be made out 
similar to the one suggested in connection with the Mother 
Tongue (see page 123). Craftwork of various kinds will 
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naturally have a promment4>l9>oe right through all grades 
of schools. In rural areas, Agriculture, one of the most 
constructive subjects in the syllabus, should*figure promi- 
nently, and should be led up to in primary schools through 
Nature Study and the cultivation of flowers and vegeta- 
bles. Needless to say Agriculture and Nature Study should 
be taught in a practical way, with the pupils actually 
working on the land, on a farm, or at plots, and not doing 
their agriculture busily sitting at a desk, copying down 
notes or listening with half an ear to a lecture. 

The question of languages in India is a vexed one, 
and tbs dilficulty over languages is one of the causes of 
the over-emphasis on the academic side of education. 
Except for those who are going to specialize in some work 
where classical languages are needed, no child should be 
compelled to take a classical language as part of his 
school course. Where, as in some cases, a student cannot 
go on to his B.A. degree unless he has taken a classical 
language during his High School course, pressure must 
be brought to bear on the Universities to change their 
regulations. 

The unfortunate pupil, in some places, has the burden 
of four languages, which is enough to ruin any kind of 
education. He has a modern Indian language, which 
may or may not be his real Mother Tongue. If it is not, 
as in the majority of cases, in the Panjab, then he has 
his real Mother Tongue which he uses at home and 
everywhere else except in school. Then he has English 
and a classical language. If we are to secure the kigd of 
education which we aim at, then the number of languages 
for the very great majority should be reduced to two ; a 
modern Indian language wbteh should, of course, if at all 
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possible, be the true Mother r, Tongue, and English as a 
second language. And in the teaching of these languages 
creative work should receive a great deal more emphasis 
than is given to it at present. 

Mathematics again, through Middle and High School, 
should be taught from a much more utilitarian point of 
view than at present. The great majority of people 
require to be able to use the four main rules quickly and 
accurately. A great deal more attention to training in 
the accurate use of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, particularly through training in mental 
arithmetic, would be of much greater value to ninety-five 
ptf cent of people than what they learn at present about 
geometry and algebra, knowledge which they forget as 
soon as they leave school, unless they are in certain types 
of work. The teaching of mathematics should be regu- 
lated by the requirements of the vocations taken up by 
pupils. There should be a certain minimum closely 
related to. the ordinary needs of every-day life which 
every pupil should take, and after that, when the high 
school stage is reached, those who need more can 
specialize in the particular branch they need. But at 
present a great deal of utterly useless and unnecessary 
work is done by large numbers of pupils. The time taken 
by this work could much more usefully be put into other 
forms of study. 

Every pupil, on the other hand, should be encouraged 
to take science. In the middle stage this should take the 
form of what is known as general science, giving a general 
introduction to the various branches of science. In the 
high school stage, at least during the final two years, 
pupils shodld specialize in tvo particular branches. But 
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it is very important that e^firy one in the country should 
understand something of the place of science in the 
modem world, of the social effects of th^ progress of 
science, and should catch the scientific attitude to life. 
Although this can be inculcated in connection with other 
subjects it is perhaps easier to impart it through the 
study of jcience. We must add the proviso that science 
must be properly taught, and that full opportunities must 
be given for experimenting and for using the scientific 
method. But science should be compulsory for everyone 
in the middle stage, as it is the foundation fur so much of 
the technical side which will come later, and even for 
those who go to the commercial or academic sides, a 
knowledge of general science cannot fail to be useful in 
later life. Some knowledge of science, and an apprecia- 
tion of its place and influence in the world, ip essential 
for culture. 

History is another subject, the importance of which 
it is difficult to over-emphasize, and which is especially 
necessary for those who do not go to the academic side in 
the High School. Pupils on the academic side will usually 
have history. But it should be taught right through the 
middle course, and during the first year of the high school 
course. In fact, there is no better subject to form part of the 
academic woik which will be done by those who are 
specializing on the technical side. Again , we have to enter 
a caveat. History is essei tial only if properly taught. 
History, as we have it in most Middle Schools at present, 
is only a burden with neither cultural nor any other value. 
History should be so taught that the pupil begins to 
understand the place of his own country in relation to 
others* in the story of human progress ; that he under- 
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stands the real contribution his country has made to the 
progress of mankind ; that he can begin to see his own 
country agaioEt the background of world history ; that he 
begins to get some idea of the great movements of history ; 
that he begins to see how, through a study of history, he 
can learn from the mistakes men have made in the past, 
and how to avoid those mistakes in future ; that he begins 
to get some idea of how the present state of society has 
developed, and of how present situations, which have 
their roots far back in the past, have arisen. This means 
that the history syllabus should consist of world history 
along with Indian history, and, further, it should be 
taught on concentric lines. 

No subject in the curriculum can be of more value 
than history for the purpose of teaching democratic ideals, 
or for directing the thoughts of pupils along lines which 
will help them to develop into good citizens, for teacliing 
true ideas of greatness and for helping them to under- 
stand the conditions of the modern world. But these 
benefits depend on its being rightly taught. Lists of 
dates and accounts of wars and the conquests of various 
kings will not be of any value. 

There is a good deal of controversy on the advisability 
of making ‘ civics ’ a separate subject in the curriculum. 
We do not put ‘ ethics ’ into the curriculum but every 
school would claim to teach ethics, though they would 
not use that word. Gan we not teach civics without 
having it as a separate subject? The idea of having 
oivicB as a subject in school is to educate the pupil to be 
a go6d citizen. This means, in a democratic state, 
educating the pupil to take his share in the work of 
government, • be that share big or small. This is best 
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done by enabling the futuj^ citizen to be a citizen of hie 
school world in a real way. In other words, civics is 
best taught through the corporate activitieer of the school, 
self-government particularly, but also through co- 
operation in any of the corporate activities of the school. 
Information may have to be given concerning civic 
institutions and about current events, but this is better 
done incidentally, as such things come up in connection 
with different subjects, and through ‘current event’ 
periods once a week, or through occasional lectures from 
those outside who are engaged in various civic activities 
e.g. magistrates, police officials, co-operative department 
inspectors, doctors, and so on. 

‘ I shall only speak of education for the ordinary civic 
duty of the ordinary citizen as such education is given 
or may be given in schools ; but I would remind you 
that I have said that half of such education, or even 
more, can come, alid does come, after school. But what 
of the school, and what of the things that can be done 
in the school? First a master can give the civic incentive, 
just as he tries to give the moral incentive ; and he can 
give it in the same quiet and unobtrusive way. It is 
said that a burnt child shuns the fire. It may also be 
said that a preached-at child shuns the thing which has 
been preached at him. These incentives, these practical 
drills, are matters for delicate handling and not for 
frontal attacks. Secondly, a master can give not only 
the incentive to civic action, but the necessary stuff of 
civic knowledge which is needed for wise civic 

action What I have in mind when I talk of the 

teaching of the necessary stuff of civic knowledge is 
something that will best oome in, or flow out of, existing 
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parts of the curriculum. It ^an bf given in connexion 
with English, Geography and History ; at any rate itthese 
subjects are not too much formalized and compartment- 
alized as separate specialisms For instance, 

another thing we should all want to see is some 
understanding of our institutions,— social as well as 
political^ the trade union as well as the cabinet — but of 
,our institutions in connexion with the things they have 
,done, and may be expected to do, and not as hollow shells. 
To understand institutions in that way is to understand 
them as part of the historic process and in the light of 
their historic setting — in other words, to understand 
them in history and as part of the study of history *.* 

Finally, the curriculum of a creative school must have 
a place for art work right through all the grades of the 
school from when the child first comes to school, till he 
is ready to go to the University or to the Polytechnic. 
This does not mean to say that every pupil will, parti- 
cularly in the later stages of school life, take art work. 
But the opportunity should be there for every pupil to 
do art work. The present stereotyped ‘ drawing ' is as a 
rule not art. It is valuable enough in its own way, and 
necessary as preparation for certain vocations. But let 
us not confuse it with creative art, which is a very 
different thing from the subject of ‘ drawing.’ Let 
there be drawing by all means. But let us also have 
provision for really creative art work. As well as this, 
there should also be provision for craftwork right 
througb the school, from t^time when craftwork can be 
begun until the pupil is ready to go on to the University. 

^meat ^aricer - EductUiam tor Citizenship, pp. 15-16. Oxford 
University Press. ‘ 
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Here also we wiU not expeA every pupil to take the same 
craft. But if we have a number of different crafts 
taught in the school, it is possible for every pupil to do 
something at one craft at least. Definite provision 
for this type of creative work should be a feature 
of the future curriculum of i‘ver_\ school in the 
country. 


D, Examinations 

When discussing the- curriculum, the matter of ihe 
domination of the University over the curriculum of 
Secondary Schools was not mentioned. This is one of 
the most unfortunate features of the present system, and 
one of the things which we shall have to get rid of if 
we are to achieve the type of education which we need 
to produce citizens who will be fit for democracy. While 
it may be admittect that the University has the right to 
set its own entrance examination, and to test as it 
thinks best those who wish to be admitted to it, it is 
quite outrageous that the University should be allowed 
to go further and, by means of its Matriculation 
examination, dictate the whole High School curriculum 
and also, to a large extent, because of the examination 
bogey, its teaching method. Yet this is precisely what 
the Matriculation examination enables the University to 
do at present. It may be doubted, in passing, whether 
the present Matriculation examination performs even 
the function the University fondly expects it to It 
is more of a money making concern than anything else. 
But it is certainly quite out of place for it to loom so 
large*on the Secondary Sehool horizon as it does, and for 
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it to give the University tlffe determining say in the 
curriculum which it does. 

The final examination given at the end of the High 
School coarse should not be one set by the University. It 
should be a general departmental examination in which 
there will be different groups of subjects. Those 
proceeding to the University will take one group, that 
laid down by the University as necessary for Matricula- 
tion. That is, the University can lay down its own 
requirements. Those proceeding to vernacular teaching 
will take another group. Those proceeding to commercial 
work another group. Those proceeding to polytechnics 
will take another group, and so on. But this examination 
should be conducted bj’' the Education Departments 
concerned. The University may appoint its own exami- 
ners for its own Matriculation group if it wishes to. But 
this group would be very much reduced, as it would 
comprise only those who wished to go on to the 
University. At present every pupil completing the High 
School course has to take the University examination, 
irrespective of whether he is going back to the land, 
into an office, into a factory, or on to the University. 
With the departmental examination suggested each pupil 
would take an examination which had some relation to 
what he was going to do. And such an examination 
would have the great advantage of freeing the Second- 
ary Schools from the dead hand of the University, and 
of giving them some chance to escape from the purely 
academic type of education which is at present forced 
on them by the domination of the University. 

As a matter of fact, departments should insist on some 
recognition being given to creative work in the final 
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school leaving exanunation, whether papils take the 
Matriculation part of it or some other group. There 
should be credit given for creative work, wfiich could be 
examined just as practical science is examined at present. 
Work could be submitted by pupils along with records 
of what they had done during their school course. Such 
creative work could be of any type. It might be craft- 
work of different kinds. It might be art work. It might 
be creative work in the shape of stories or plays or 
dialogues written in the mother tongue. It might take 
the form of practical work in Geography and in Agricul- 
tuie. There should be a wide range allowed to pupils. 
But creative work of some sort should form part of the 
final assessment of pupils when they leave school. 

It goes without saying that examinations are the 
enemies of creative work, at least as they are usualh 
conducted. The bi^extemal examination put.-) a premium 
on blind following of a set syllabus and on rote memory. 
Some of these things can be remedied if the right kind 
of paper is set. Teachers usually teach for the kind of 
examination paper they know their pupils are going to 
get. This is but natural. If the papers set are such 
that questions can be answered, in the main, only by 
pupils who think for themselves ; if questions, the 
answers to which call for memory work, are reduced to 
a minimum ; if great store is set on practical work, then 
a great deal of the bad effect of the external examination 
would disappear. Such reforms will meet with a great 
deal of opposition from many teachers and most pupils. 
It is easier to pass an examination if all the pupil has 
to do is to learn material by heart. Pupils know this, 
and usually resent any effoAs to make any change. But 
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until it is realized that the mAin function of an examina- 

fl 

lion ehonld not be to test the examinee’s knowledge of 
facts, bat his ability to use facts, and until a vital change 
c*an be made in the type of examination papers in accord- 
ance with this principle, external examinations will 
continue to be the enemies of creative education. Papers 
should be set so that there would be no objection to 
pupils having their books in the examination with 
them. The examiner should be trying to find out how 
the pupil can use his books, not just whether the pupil 
has mugged up what is in the books. When we get 
examinations of this sort, then teaching will greatly im- 
prove, and the pupils who go through our schools will 
be far better equipped mentally to play their part in the 
democratic state. 


E. Experimenting 

i 

la any creative organization of the educational system 
of a country, there must be an important place for experi- 
menting, and experiment should be encouraged. There 
should be a place for experimental schools, that is, 
schools with a specially qualified staff, or at least with a 
specially qualified headmaster who has some good assis- 
tants where educational experiments are one of the normal 
activities of the school. Such experiments should be guid- 
ed and supervised by members of a group of officers of the 
department specially detailed for the work. They will 
natt^lly be men and women who have been trained for 
this type of work, and should be attached to the Training 
College or Colleges of the Province. The Training College 
would be tHeir headquarters, but their work would ^extend 
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throughout the province wherever qualified schools were 
carrying out experiments. The work of this group of 
experimental supervisors would be to draw up a plan of 
an experimenting campaign, and to assign to different 
schools the particular experiments they would undertake 
’uring a year or any unit of time considered sufficient 
They would take into account the circumstances of a 
school, the local conditions, the particular qualifications 
of the headmaster and members of tlie staff, and the 
desires of the staff, in assigning experiments. But the 
result of such a body would be, firstly, the encouragement 
of experimental work, secondly, the coordinating of what 
was being done, instead of the utterly haphazard way in 
which things are done at present, and thirdly, better 
work, done under expert supervision, the results of 
which would therefore have much greater value than any- 
thing done at present. 

Such a group of experimenting supervisors would always 
have among their number trained psychologists. There 
is a wide field for the educational psychologist in India, 
and no really effective system of creative education can 
be developed without the help of the trained psychologist. 
There are many ways in which the service of such 
people is needed. 

1. Work on intelligence tests is needed, particularly on 
group tests. 

2. Work on attainment tests ; working out tests which 

will enable teachers to know whether their classes are up 
to the standard in different subjects. « 

- 3. Vocational tests, to enable teachers to give advice to 
parents, and to have something objective on which to base 
their recommendations as t(T a pupil’s future. 
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4. Work on understandiiSg the child. A great d'eal 
along this line has been done in the West. But the 
Indian child is not the European child. Environment, 
heredity and conditions of life are quite different. Though 
we may have a psychological foundation of the person- 
ality which is the same for all human beings, yet the 
development is not the same. Methods of dealing with 
‘difficult’ children, successfully used in England, wUl 
quite probably not be successful in dealing with the 
same sort of difficulties in Indian children. At any rate, 
we need proof, one way or the other. We need experi- 
mental work on the social and intellectual development 
of Indian children. 

5. The establishment of Child Guidance Clinics. A 
start has been made with this type of work, but it needs 
to be greatly increased, and such clinics should be in 
every district. The teacher is not a trained psychologist, 
however interested he may be in psychology. When 
problem children come along, he has neither the expe- 
rience, knowledge, nor time to deal with them as they 
should be dealt with. The establishment of such clinics 
should be an important feature of any creative organiza- 
tion of education. 

6. A study of the psychological characteristics of 
Indian children is needed. Here again, a great deal has 
been done in the West, but comparatively little in 
India. Have we any proof that the psychological charac- 
teristics usually shown by children of a certain age in 
England will be also shown by children of the same age 
in India ? We need information based on experiment as 
to the proper ages at which to begin certain subjects or 
certain parts of subjects, as,.for instance, arithmetic. 
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7. The effect of social gmd economic environment on 
psychological growth *and development should be studied. 
We have to conduct research into the psychological 
•development of the individual from two sides, firstly, by 
observation of the individual, and secondly, by research 
into the effect of environment on that individual. Wo 
need d(‘finite research into the effect of social conditions 
on the individual. Otherwise, in seeking to improve 
and help the individaal by changing liis environment we 
are working in the dark. 

8. Psychology in th<i service of teaching method 
should receive a great deal of attention. There is a 
definite field for work in connection with teaching 
methc^ds, where psychology can be of gniat service. 

A group of experimenting supervisors, including trained 
psychologists, as I have suggested, could be of invaluable 
service to education as a whole, to teachers in training, 
and to teachers in service. No creative organization of 
education can do without such organized experimental 
and psychological work. 


CHAPTER VII 

RELIGION IN EDUCATION 

TT is rather extraordinary that in the Report of the 
Central Advisory Board, on which education for the 
next 40 years is to be based, there is no mention of 
religion. It is true that in the introduction to the report 
there is a reference to the subject, and, as a sort of after- 
thought, a committee has been appointed to go into the 
whole question of religious education. The fact remains, 
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however, that this subject is hPt dealt with in the report 
itself, nor are there any recommendations on the subject. 
In the introdhction the reference is as follows. 

‘The question of religious education, however, falls 
into a different category. The importance which the 
Board attach at all stages of education to the training of 
character has already been stressed. There will probably 
be general agreement that religion in the widest sense 
should inspire all education, and that a curriculum 
devoid of an ethical basis will prove barren in the end. 
The board certainly envisage that private schools con- 
ducted by denominational and other bodies will have 
their appropriate place in a national system, provided 
that so far as secular instruction is concerned, they 
comply with the conditions, and reach the standards, 
prescribed in the case of State Schools. It will be for 
the responsible authorities to consider the more difficult 
question of the facilities which c^uld or should be 
provided for those children in State Schools whose 
parents desire them to receive dogmatic religious educa- 
tion. At the same time the Board feel that it may be 
useful to lay down certain general principles for guidance 
as to the best way in which the whole question of 
religious education should be approached and they have 
accordingly appointed a special Committee for this 
purpose.* ’ 

From this statement three things seem clear. 

1. The Board looks on religion as something which 
can be tagged on to an already complete scheme of 
education. Beligious instruction is an extra which can 
be added on to the curriculum, but which is not a vital 

' Report of Central Advisory BoaMi of Edneation, p. 4. 
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ftnd integral part of it. can have a scheme of edu- 
cation without religion being considered. 

2. There is a confusion of thought on irhe subject of 
ethics and religion. Ethics and religion seem to be 
equated. There seems to be no idea that religion is 
something which, while including ethics, is far greater 
and deeper than ethics. Ethics we can teach as a 
subject. But this is not religion. 

3. It seems to b(‘ assumed that religion has little or 
nothing to do with what is called the building of 
character. Now character is simply the quality of the 
personality , and if the spiritual side of the personality is 
ignored, naturallv the quality of the personality will be 
vitally affected. Religion affects vitally the ideal 
which determines characU'r, and without religion this 
ideal will not be such as to give a worthy quality to the 
personality. In other words, character depends on 
religion, or on the* lack of religious spirit. We cannot 
expect to do any real character building if we ignore 
religion. 

The statement of the Board that ‘ religion in the 
widest sense should inspire all education ’ is unimpeach- 
able. Using the word 'religion’ to stand for the 
spiritual values of life, and for the relation of the human 
personality to the divine, and the working out of that 
relationship in dealings with other human beings, it is 
true to say that all education must be inspired by 
religion. But this cannot be accomplished by tagging 
religious instruction, especially * dogmatic religions 
education,’ on to the curriculum as a sort of optional 
extra. Religion must supply the whole attitude and 
dynaiQic of the educatioiv that is given. It must be 
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woven into the whole life’s of the school, expressing 
itself in every activity of the school. It must be em> 
phasized again that I am not using religion with any 
political or communal connotation. 

A school is religious, and a system of education is 
religious, not because some periods in the week are 
devoted to religious instruction, or because the managing 
committee happen t(^ belong to a certain religious com- 
munity. It is religions when the relationship of head- 
master to staff, of members of the staff to one another, 
and of both headmaster and staff to pupils is permeated 
with the spirit of God. The mere staffing of a school 
with those who profess a certain religion, Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh or Christian, does not make that school 
religious, or mean that the education given there is 
inspired by religion. A school in which the education 
given is inspired by religion, whatever the type of 
religion professed may be, is one* which is entirely 
different in? quality, in kind, from a scliool where religion 
is ignored. There is a different foundation for all the 
work that is done, a different attitude to life because of 
the definite relationship to the Divine which exists in 
the school. This will show itself not only in periods 
of religious instruction, which there will be, but in 
every class-room, and in every subject. The whole 
atmosphere of a religiously inspired education is 
different from that of a secular education. 

This is because there is a quality of life in the teachers 
whiej^ gives a new attitude towards the problems of life, 
which inspires a creative relationship with pupils, which 
gives a scale of values all of its own, which gives a goal 
different from that otherwise usually accepted for life. 
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which provides a dyhamic stronger than any found 
elsewhere. This quality of life, this atmosphere, this 
scale of values, depends on the life of each individual 
teacher; not so much on what he teaches, as on what he 
does ; not so much on his precepts, religious or other, 
as on his practice in everyday life. 

It is religion which gives the necessary unity to life, 
and which therefore provides the basic correlation of 
subjects in the curriculum. It is the religious attitude 
to life, or if you will, the spiritual attitude to life, which 
provides lu'do with a goal and an ideal which unifies the 
personality and all the activities ot the personality, 
individual and social. It is the religious attitude which 
enables man to place in the forefront of life, goodness, 
beauty and truth as the values of lift*, which come before 
all others, and which form the norm for all he strives 
to be and do. It i& through religion that man can view 
life as a whole, and can determine on a scale of values 
which, if accepted, will bring harmony to the personality, 
and give real meaning to all experience. 

It is only as children are led to develop this spiritual 
attitude to life, that they will develop the faith on which 
a true democracy depends, and without which it will 
surely fail ; that is, the faith that goodness (which 
includes love), beauty and truth are the greatest things 
in life, that they alone are worth striving for, and that 
in our efforts to attain and establish these in individual 
lives and in society, there is a Power which helps us and 
guides us, a Power, moreover, whose purposes vfe are 
helping to fulfil as we use our bodily, mental and 
«piriti}al strength to bring goodness, beauty and truth 
into our own lives and into the lives of ot}iers. 
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Opinions and beliefs as to the nature and character 
of this Powe»> which most people call God, will differ^ 
and differ fundamentally, as witness the different 
religions in the world today. And the different coucep- 
tion of the nature and character of God will affect our 
conception of the content and nature of beauty, goodness 
and truth. But the essential religious attitude which 
places spiritual values first, and sees in tlie real nature 
of them the true goal of humanity, however different 
the means taken to i-ealize. them, is common to the best 
of all that IS found in all religions. 7t is this attitude 
to love and truth, apart from our individual ideas of 
how to attain theiu, or how God deals with us in our 
effort to do so, wlncJi must b<‘ the foundation of real 
democracy, securely planted in the hearts of all citiaens. 
It is this attitud(' which most be the real correlating 
principle in our school work, and the inculcating of 
which must-be the final aim of all we do. 

Now to have this spiritual or religious foundation for 
our work, wc need a definite attitude on the part of 
teachers. It is impossible for any State s} stem to insist 
on this attitude or to assess it. Hence, the great import- 
ance of preserving the place of the private, the aided, 
school in the educational system of the country. While 
one would endorse strongly the proviso that, as laid down 
by the report of the Central Advisory Board, such schools 
should measure up fully to the standards of education 
laid down by the State, yet, granting this, just because 
of the opportunity the private school has to make the 
truly religious attitude the foundations of its work, and 
because of the dynamic that it thereby supplies for 
character, it is imperative that the big place OQpupied by 
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such schools in the Educational system of the country 
should be preserved. They do, or at least can, perform a 
service to. the country that it is very difficult for a State 
system, especially in a country such as India, to do. For we 
need an education of which religion is a vital, integral 
part. 

There are other reasons for giving aided schools a 
strong place in the ediicational system, especially if we 
wish to educate for democrac} . They can provide experi- 
mental schools, they can form a bulwark against 
excessive departmentalism and regimentation, and they 
can come closer to the people who use them. But above 
all, their great contribution is in the sphere we have been 
considering, thai. of the spiritual side of life. This means, 
as I have already pointed out, that members of staffs 
must be carefully selected. On<- could never claim that 
at present private aid(>d schools are doing all that I have 
indicat'd they could do in conniiction with inculcating a 
tnily religious spirit. But the possibility is there, as it 
is not present in the case of State Schools. There is the 
obvious danger of communal schools which cater for the 
pupils of one. community only. Communalism, of course, 
is not religion in any true sense of the word. One reform 
which is badly needed is that there should be a number 
of pupils of all communities in every school, wherever 
possible. Even if a school is predominantly for pupils 
of one community, there should be in it at least twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of pupils from other communities. 
This need not affect the essentially religious basis of the 
work done in the school, nor of course need it mean any- 
thing, in the shape of prpselytism from one religion to 
another. 
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Finally, I would like to refer again to the quotation on 
page 89 fromDr. S. Badhakrishnan in which he stresses 
the need of faith. This is essential in any education for 
democracy, in any creative education. We must inculcate 
a faith in those who are growing up. Without this 
faith in goodness, beauty and truth, in the supremacy 
of spiritual values, in other words in God and in man, 
democracy can never be successful. True religion will 
supply the dynamic which will enable those who go 
through our schools to use all their powers in^ the 
endeavour to create a new earth. Without such a. 
dynamic, nothing of what we have been considering is 
possible. Neither will the teacher be able to do his part 
nor will the pupil be able to use his powers. The 
reason for the extraordinary success of the Communist 
experiment in Russia was the compelling faith, which, 
however godless its exponents tried to make it out, was 
in reality a religious faith, which sustained them and 
drove them, until they emerged with a large measure of 
success. In the same way, if India is to be revolutionized 
as was Russia, if democracy is to be established in all 
parts of life in India, if equality, freedom and fraternity 
are to be the guiding principles of the Indian life of the 
future, then we must inculcate in those who are to be 
the future citizens of the country, a faith, which we can 
only describe as religious, which will enable them to 
endure the trials of a time of change and transition, to 
persevere in the face of opposition and conflict, to keep- 
their eyes always fixed on a goal, the reaching of which 
will mean a better and happier life for the ordinary 
man and wofnan. This is faith which will result in 
action, as well as thought add feeling, which will inspire,. 
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direct and reinforce thte powers of the personality/ and 
provide an ideal which will co-ordinate all effbrt. It is 
a faith in God and man which will inspire to devotion 
and dedication of life to the cause of the realization of 
the great freedoms, and of the establishment of goodness, 
beauty and truth throughout the land. 
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